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PREFACE 

J]^ANNE d’Arc, during her nineteen years of life, was a 
cause oi contention among her own countrymen, and her 
memory divides them to the present day. In her life 
sHfe was of course detested as a witch and heretic by the 
French of the Burgundian faction. After her death, her 
memory was distasteful to all writers who disbelieved in 
her supernormal feCulties, and in her inspiration. She 
had no business fo possess faculti& for which science 
could not account, and which common sense could not 
aqpept* 

To-day, the quarrel over her character and career is 
especially bitter. If the Church canonises her, the Church 
is said, by,the “Anticlericals,” to “confiscate” hfr, and 
to stultify itself. Her courage and her goodness of 
heart are denied by no man, but, as a set-off against the 
praises of the “ clericals,” and even of historians far from 
orthodox, her genius is t)enied, or is nfinimised; she is 
represented a mar^tyr, § heroine, a.puzzle-pated .hallu¬ 
cinated lass,*a perplexed wanderer in a realm of dreams; 
the unconscious tool of fraudulent priests, herself once 
doubtfully honest, apt to tell {^eat palpable myths to 
her own glorification, never a leader in war, but only a 
kind of mascotte, a “ little saint,” antf a b^guine —in 
breecj^esi 

If has appeared to me that all these irPeonsistent views 
of the Maid, and several charges against her best friends, 
are mainly based on erroneous readings of the copious 
evidence concerning her; on mistakes in the translating 
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of the ver)^ bad Latin of the documents, and, generally,, 
are disforted by a false historical perspective, if not By " 
an unconscious hostility, into thft grounds, pf which we, 
need not inquijp. J I have therefore written this book in 
the hSpe that grave errors, as I deem them, may be cor¬ 
rected ;,and also because, as far as I am aware, no British 
author has yet attempted to write a critical biography pf« 
the Maid. Of course, there no longer remains, in Eng¬ 
land, a shadow of prejudice against the stainless heroine 
and martyr. It has pleased the Chanoine Demand, how¬ 
ever, In-his long biography of La Vraie Jeanne and 
in his learned but prolix series of Etudes Critiques, to 
speak of “the English,” and the “Franco-English” 
schools of History. Masters and disciple; in ^these 
schools, it appears, are apt to defend the regularity and 
the legality of her trial in 1431, and to dgny to her the 
possession of “ herotc ” virtues. 

The English masters of history who do this thing are 
not named by the ChalTOine Dunand. It is, indesd, e%sy 
to show that, in the age of the Maid, and later, England 
had practically no historian, no contemporary chronicler. 
When Fabyan, Holinshed, and Polydore Virgil, a century 
later, wrote concerning Jeanne d’Ar<f, they drew their in¬ 
formation, not from our archives (which are mute, save 
for one allusion to Jeanne), nor from English chroniclacs" 
contemporary with the Maid (Tor there is but a page of 
Caxton, written fifty years mter date), ^ot from the 
Prods of the* Trial of Condemnafion and the Trial of 
Rehabilitation, but from the French chroniclers of the 
^prgundian party^ sucl^ as Monstrelet; and from later 
antipathetic French historians, like du Haillan. The 
Elizabethan historians were, of course, full of hostile 
national prejudice, they neglected the French (Aroijiiclers 
other own party—if these were accessible to tnem-^nd 
the result was the perplexity, the chaotic uncertainty 
about the Maid, which is so conspicuous in the dijsiously 
Shakespearean pla^, Henry VI, Part I, and is confessed 
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ift the remSAcs of the jocular Thomas Fuller, as late as 

•1642. 

But, in the^middle of the eighteenth century, David 
*f^ume, in thi ^irit of the Scottish chaon^clers who were 
contemporaries hf the Maid, fully recognised the n<»bilit>* 
of her character, and the iniquity of her condemnation. 
.Though Hume was no Englishman, his History was 
widely read in England, and from his day onwards, per¬ 
haps Dr. Lingard, i Catholic, has been alone hi taking 
an»unworthj^ view of Jeanne d'Arc. 

In 17^ appeared the books of Fran<;ois de L’Avcrdy 
on the manuscript records of the two trials. Henceforth 
the facts were accessible, and Jeanne d’Arc inspired both 
Coleridge and Southey with poems in her honour; to be 
Sure ftie inspiration did not result in anything worthy of 
her greatness. F^ogi that period it would be difficult to 
find any EnglTsh historian who has applauded the regu¬ 
larity, or palliated the illegali*ies, of her condemnation, 
or whc^ save Lingard, has failed recognise Jier heroism. 
Bflt authors of general histories of England can give but 
limited space to the glorious Maid who emancipated 
France; ftnd while America has a critical and valuable 
Life of John of Ar ^,—that by Mr. Francis Lofrell,— 
England has none that is critical and complete, and in- 
»fQ)rmed by documents brought to light since the time 
when Jules Quicherat published the fiveaolumes entitled 
Procit de Jeanne d’Arc ft 840-1850). We have, indeed, 
the short byt good TnonSgraph of Mi^ Jnckeyi^nd a 
book by Lord Ronald Leveson-Gower, with a recent 
translation of the Proces, while brief stories of the life of 
the Maid for children are comtflon, 5 nd excite the en¬ 
thusiasm and the pity of little boys and girls. But a 
work based 90 a study of all the documents, and 
equ/p^Jed'with full references, has been still to seek. ^ 

I have therefore tried to fill this 6mpty place in (?ur 
book-shelves, and t<>depict, however feebly, this glory of 
her se]i| “a Star of ancient France." ^ 
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There is no Englishman alive who, from obsolete 
natioi&l prejudice, would try to diminish her greatness, 
or to palliate the shameful iniquity of his ancestors in alt 
their relations ^itji her. But a Scot is especially devoid 
•of temptation to defend. Cauchon, Warwick, Bedford, 
and the rest of “our old enemies of England.” The 
Scots 8id not buy or sell, or try, or condemn, or p^r< 
secute,^ or burn, or—most shameful of all—bear witness 
against 4 nd desert the Maid. The Scots stood for her 
always with pen as with sword. ^ 

The historical evidence for the career of the^Maid is 
rich, multifarious, and of many degrees of comparative 
excellence. In the front stands the official record of her 
trial at Rouen in 1431. On each day of hfr trial, the 
clerks of the Court took down in French her repfies tb 
the questions of the judges and assessors,^ The French 
version was, later, officially rendered into Latin, with all 
the other proceedings: ind certain po'sthumous docu¬ 
ments were^dded. T 4 »e whole book is official, the W9rk 
of her enemies. How far it is fair and honest' is a 
question to be discussed in the text. At all events we 
have here a version of what Jeanne herself'told her 
judged, as to her own life, and as to future events. Next 
we have letters dictated by her, and letters written about 
her, during her active career, from April 1429 to May' 
1430. These are of varying value: the News Letters of ' 
the age, French, Italian, and* German, answer to the 
letter? of Foreign Correspotfdenft in ous newspaper 
press/ Some are full of false gossip. 

As to the politics of the period we have diplomatic 
dScuments, treatiel, memoirs, and despatches. We also 
possess notes In the contemporary account books of 
various towns, and the jottings of contemjiorar^ diarists, 
well or ill inforased, as the case may be. 

*rhe historical chronicles concerning the Maid date 
from 1430 to 1470: some are by fifendly Frencl^, some 
by hostile ButgundNan hands. Their evidence needs to 
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^ studied critically, with an eye on the proba^ile |ource3 
of information of each chronicler. The mystery play, 
Misfire du ^iige (fOrl/ans, is a late poetical chronicle 
{c^c. 1470?). few facts may be g]^%sd from works 
even later than 1470, when the writer's sources*^f in¬ 
formation are mentioned and seem to be good. , 

Finally we have the records of the Trial of Rehabilita¬ 
tion (1450-1456), wkh the sworn evidence of move than 
a hundred and forty eye-witnesses, who knew ^he Maid 
atwarious periods from her infancy to her martyrdom. 
In judging tReir depositions, we must make careful allow¬ 
ance for errors of bias, for illusions of memory, and for 
thcf natural desire of persons who took part in her trial 
to shield tl^^emselves, and to throw blame on her judges 
and tfteir assessors who were by that time dead, or for 
a^iy reason were not»able to speak for themselves. 

The main defect»of the Trial of Rehabilitation is the 
singular fact th&t only two vWtnesses testified to any 
event ia the life of the Maid between the failure at Paris, 
in ^ptember 1429, and her capture in May 1430. No 
questions on this period were put, for example, to her 
confessor,* Pasquerel, and her equerry, d’AuIon, an 
omission wliich canjiot be defended, even if i? was 
caused by a desire to spare the feelings of the King, 
Charles vii. His conduct, and his diplomacy, from his 
, Coronation to the capture of the Maid* must for him 
have been full of tormetiting memories. I have al.so 
suggested in ,?he text,' thaf as the Maid, like any other 
leader, certainly assured her men of success, “ fight on, 
you will have them!” on occasioys when they were nqj: 
successful, the inquirers in 1450-1456 m^ have shrunk 
from asking “Did Jeanne utter the.se promises as the 
predictions of Wier Saints ?" We have only her own 
deniaif * 

The evidence of the cloud of witnesses in 1450-1456 
is comiponly dispars%ed by the scientific spirit. Even 
Quicherat wrote: “The depositions*of the witnesses 
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have yie^ir, for the most part, of having undergone 
numerous retrenchments,” of having been “ cut,’#’ as we 
say, or garbled. Quicherat gives no proqf of this; and 
none is visibly; ^ me. On certain in?f)ortant poir^fs* 
such*gs “What did Jeanne do at Paris, La Charity, 
Lagny^ Melun, and Compi^gne?” no questions were 
asked, though her judges in 1431 had accused her of 
several misdeeds at these places. ^ * 

Nothfiig was asked as to her leap from the tower (or 
her attempt to let herself down from a window of<-the 
tower) at Beaurevoir. These omissions are a great blot 
on the Trial of Rehabilitation, but that the judges cut 
and garbled the replies to questions actually put {s a 
mere baseless assertion.^ ^ 

Quicherat had said, “ The judges at the Rehabifitation 
were probity itself.” Yet he also say.s that they seem ^o 
have garbled “ the%iajority of the depositions ” ! ■' 

M. Anatole France is*specially sevei% on the Trial of 
Rehabilitalion, though he freely quotes the depccitions. 

In the first place, the witnesses merely answered the 
questions put to them “ in the course of ecclesiastical 
justice.” Certainly we now should put rtlany other 
questions. 

Secondly, “the majority of the witnesses are ex¬ 
cessively simple and lacking in discernment.” Tjhe/ 
were men and*women of their own time, not savants o£. 
our time—that is undeniable f 

Again, P*squerel misplaces tlte sequence of certain 
events, it is true, but so does M. Anatole France on 
^veral occasions^ as \^e shall try to show. 

The deposition of Dunois “ must have been mis¬ 
handled by tfle translator and the scribes,” as when he 
speaks of “ the strong force of the enemj%" But Bedford,* 
the English c»mmander-in-chief, also says th^lt tba Eng¬ 
lish at Orleans were numerous, before the men began to 

0 

*See Dunand, La^ociiti d« I’Hitioirt dt Franct, JuUt Quicherat, et 
yeaune d'Arc, pp. 157-168, 1908, and Quicherat, Aperfus Nouveaux, 1850. 
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^ftsert. Their numbers were reduced by deseftioj^s, but 
if Dun«is overestimated them, how often, in the*South 
African war, ^<^d our leaders make the same mistake as 
to,the enemy! • The other sins of Du^oi| are either no 
sins at all, or are easily pardonable, and the burd*n of 
them need not be thrown on translator or scribe. 

, As to the witnesses who had been assessors, scribes, 
or*officers of the Court in 1431, “all these ink-pots of 
the Church who had fashioned the document^ for the 
dea 4 h of the^Maid, showed as much zeal in destroying 
it,” in 1450**456. Let that be granted; it does not 
follow that the evidence, for example, of Manchon is 
falsfc. The witnesses say that they were terrorised by 
Cauchon ar^d the English, and perhaps nobody doubts 
that tffey did go in fear. Poor clerks and officials, it is 
p^rt of the injustice^of the trial of 1431 that they were 
threatened an^ birflied. “ They d(Aiounced the cruel 
iniquity which they had therflselves put in good and 
prcyaer form.” The form, in fact^ is not ao good and 
propet; one document the scribes refused to sign, and 
unsigned it remains. 

Probably few penmen, even now, would have the 
courage to throw uj^ their duties and their livel’hood, 
and incur a fair chance of being cast into dungeons, or 
4 ntjo the river, because they disliked their work. The 
scribes did their task : the^- were not heroes. Had they 
been heroes, we should not have had their evidence. 

“A pair ofJamental 5 le nibnks. Brother Martin Ladvenu 
and Brother Isambart de la Pierre, wept bitterly while 
they told of the pious death of th^ poor Maid whom thqy 
had declared heretic, then relapsed, * and had burned 
alive.” 

There is no*evidence that the two monks wept while 
they^ve*their testimony; at the last, thay did not —up- 
conditionally—declare Jeanne heretic; to burn her or to 
save hjr they had Mo more power than I who write. 
That power was in the hands of Cluchon, Bishop of 
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Beauvais.^ At the same time I regard with suspiciftji 
several parts of the evidence of these two lamentable 
monks, and “ the ink-pots of the Church.” ^ 

‘‘The capta^nsj^aid that Jeanne was ^pert in placjng 
gunsp^vhen they knew that it was untrife.” 

One captain, d’Alen9on, swore to her skill in artillery, 
and Anatole France knows that this witness delibeij- 
ately perjured himself. Less omniscient, I know hot 
how heicnows; or what his acquaintance with mediaeval 
artillery may be; but I suspect, from examination of a 
contemporary breech-loading field-piece, ?hatr,any one 
with a good eye and a little practice could do what was 
needed. Many women are good shots. ' 

“ The effort was made to prove that Jeanne was desti¬ 
tute of intelligence, to show that the Holy '^SpFrit was 
more manifest in her.” M. AnatoU France himself dq^s 
not credit the MaSd with much intdligence {esprit), but*- 
many of the witnesses‘-did. ‘‘ The efkaminers led the 
witnesses to keep repeating that the Maid was simple, 
very simple.” He himself gives the same opinion often. 

Many said that she was chaste. Does any mortal 
deny it? Some of her companions vowecj that she did 
not excite their passions. Is that, ^considerAg tl^eir deep 
reverence and regard for the Maid, a thing incredible? 
Naturally her enemies were not affected in the s^e 
way. 

” Sometimes the clerks content themselves with saying 
that*one wkness deposed like the precejling witness.” 
Nothing was more usual in the records of secular trials 
jne hundred and fortv years later, as in the trial of the 
accomplices of Bothweil in Darnley’s murder.^ 

It is propef to notice these objections to the evidence 
of 1450-1456. We shall use it with the^arning that, in 
^wenty-five years, human memories are apt falla¬ 

cious ; that the bias of the witnesses was favourable to 

>Cf. Anatole France, Vi* d* y*annt cpJrc, vol. i. pp. xL-jcxx., vol. 
». pp. 445-453. • 
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' tljS Maid; and that some witnesses had to exAis<k their 
-own share in the triarof 1431, and to exhibit the judges, 
qjainly Cauchgn and the accuser, in the most unfavour¬ 
able light. But^e shall not accuse th* captains of de¬ 
liberate perjury, out of our own will and fantasy, 

Mr. Frederick Myers, when studying the Maid in the 
ligl^f of psychical research,^ spoke of the records of the 
Trial of Rehabilitatipn as practically worthless^ • The 
events were too “ remote” for evidence given twenty-five 
years later tojse trustworthy. I venture to think that 
he rated thie powers of memory too low, when he thought 
that, in a quarter of a century, all witnesses would 
necessarily err as to the most impressive experience of 
their lives, their acquaintance with Jeanne d’Arc. The 
ps)^:hic^ researcher feels bound to take it for granted 
that strange affai^p wiH be unconscious^ exaggerated by 
Tnemory, after twent>*five years. There are, in fact, two 
tendencies; one man exaggerafes, another begins to 
doub^, when the first freshness of hisimpressiort has been 
worn off, and he minimises. But every reader of the 
Trial of Rehabilitation must see that the witnesses, in 
1450-1456, *arf usually sparing in marvels, except Bas- 
querel and Dunois. We hear from them of no miracles 
attributed to Jeanne, though Dunois obviously regarded 
tHfe fortunate change of the wind on the Loire, on April 
2%, 1429, as verging on mir^le. Pasquerel exaggerated 
its effects; and^lso said th^t, on May 6, Jeanne narked 
the day and the place of her arrow-wound, 'Very pos¬ 
sibly his memory deceived him. But witnesses say 
nothing of the clairvoyance about Rpuvrgy fight, or about 
the rsword at Fierbois; about the Maid’s lyiowledge of 
the King’s secret they could not, of course, say anything 
definite. T^ey ntver mention her saintly visitors. The 
only holographic marvels are negligible; Ind are con- < 
nected with the martyrdom. The contemporary tales 
(1429) abput marvels a^the time of the birth of Jeanne, 
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Cf. Index, ^tantu d'^rc. 
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are n»t Apeated by the witnesses from Domremy: ab^t 
these marvels no questions were asKed. 

Every writer on Jeanne d’Arc must gratefully acknow¬ 
ledge his oblif aflons to the great palae<»raphers and gien 
of research into the fniits of whose labours he enters. 
Amoog these are especially to be honoured M. Jules 
Quicherat, M. Simdon Luce, M. Leffevre-Pontalis^ M. 
Pierre phampion, Father Ayroles, 3 -J.. M. Albert Sorel, 
M. Boucher de Molandon, M. de Beaucourt, M. Jadart, 
M. Jarry, M. Vallet de Viriville, M. ^uetey, M. de 
Beaurepaire, M. P. Lanery d’Arc, and the Due de la 
TrfemoYlle (in his published work on his family archives). 

I have also read several biographies of the Maid, sifch as 
those by Father Ayroles, S.J., M. Wallqn, M. Sepet, 
M. Anatole France (whose notes constitute an excellent 
bibliography), the Chanoine Dutiand^ and Mr. F.> C. 
Lowell (1896). V)n certain questions, for example as tO 
whether Jeanne visited'Vaucouleurs twice; as to the date 
of her ^parture ffom Vaucouleurs to Chinen; as to 
whether she passed the night of April 28, 1429, at 
Reuilly; as to the alleged resistance of the French leaders 
to her attack on the Tourelles, on May 1 differ from 
Mr. Lowell, but not with perfect .:onfidence, the evidence 
being confused. I am apt, also, to prefer to his view of the 
supernormal in Jeanne’s career, the opinions of Quicherat. 

For permission to reproduce three charts in Mr. 
Lqjvell’s book 1 have to ^hank his publishers, Messrs. 
Houghton'and Mifflin. I have added to the chart of 
Orleans the names of some of the English forts. 

In this book .the t^arrative is given continuously, with¬ 
out footnotqg. Full references to authorities, and critical 
dissertations, are relegated to notes at the end of the 
work. When 1 quote any speech •or q^ther matter^ 
between in\!ferted commas, I cite ray text Hterally; 
translating as closely as I am able to do. Attempts to 
“give the general sense” are a^t to end in giving the 
wrong sense. 
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{The references, as to volume and page, ha 4 e Jbeen 
verified by myself, in ill cases at least twice, often much 
more frequently 4 and again, by Miss £. M. Thompson 
(except in four c% five cases, for which 3 bo*ks were not 
accessible to her). She has also been kind enougtf to 
make transcripts of certain documents in our own State 
papqrs, and to read the proof sheets. But I wish to bear 
the blame of any errors in citation, or other mistakes 
and misapprehensions, for even an aide so meticulously 
accurate as Misfc Thompson may fail to keep straight an 
author whoSe eyes were never of the best. 

Finally my thanks are due to Madame Duclaux, who 
kindly procured for me some modern books which I had 
sought iij vaij>; though there are others which proved to 
be ihtrouvables. 
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CORRIGENDUM 

On page ii it is asserted that, according to M. ^natole France,, 
Jeanne never told about her “ revelations ” to her ctfi'i or -any 
churchman (France, yol. i. p. 50; vol. ii.4).^07). Thi»is an erjor; 
M. France merely Tstys that she did noteonfide in htx curi. Buf 
W6 adds in a note (vol. i. 50, note 2) the Hatin words of a gloss 
on the d’UtfS MS. of the Prods; “ She concealed her visions from 
her father, her mother, and every one" ; while the text {P,vcis, vol. 
i. p. 128) states that “ she did not speak a word of her vision to her 
curi^ or any other churchman." I regret that I inadvertently mis¬ 
represented M. France as giving the a^mplete evidence of Jeanne 
on this subject. 
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THE MAIi5" <3@<*TfilANC^ 

INTRODUCTION 

TifE MAID AND THEORIES ABOUT HER 

The flame And fame of Jeanne d’Arc arc " in the catalogue of 
common things^'” like the rainbow; of things so familiar that 
an q/fort t>f imagination is needed before we can appreciate 
the unique position of Jthf Maid in history. The story of her 
car^r, as one of hef le^fned French histowins has said, “ is 
the tnost marvellous episode in o\j|r history, and in a^ 
histories." * ^ 

Sh%was^he consumraatibn and ideal of two nolJle human 
efforts towards perfection. The peasant’s daughter was the 
Flower of Chivalry, brave, gentle, merciful, courteous, kind, 
and loyal. Later poets and romance-writers delighte^ to 
draw the figure of the La( 4 y Knight; but Spenser and Ariosto 
could not create, Shakespeare could not imagine, such a being 
a3»Je|rme d’Arc. 

She was the most perfect dau^ter of her Church; to her 
its sacraments were the very Brejra of Life; her conscience, by 
frequent confessidh, was kept fair and pure as tjje lilies ^f 
Paradise. In a* tragedy without parallel or precedent the 
Flower of Chivalry di^ for France and the chivalry of France, 
which had deserted her; she died by th*chivalry of England, 
which shamefully entreated and destroyed her ; wj^ile the most 
faithful of Christians perished through the “celestial science," 
and dull political haired of priests who impudently called them¬ 
selves “the Church." 

Waning Chivalry, bewildered “ celestial science," were con¬ 
fronted by^e living ideal of Chivalry and Faith; and tbm' 

> Luce, y*amn 4 JFAre i Domrmy, p.tli. 
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crusljpdlit Jeanne* came to them a maiden, and in y^ars 
almost a child; beautiful, gay, “ with a glad countenance.” 
The priests and Doctors of her enemies offered her bread of 
tears and wat|r of affliction, so merciful, th^/said, were they; 
th^ tricked ner, and they gave her the death of fire. 

She came, with powers and with genius which should be the 
marvel of the world while the world stands. She redeemed a 
nation; she wrought such works as seemed to her people^ and 
well alight seem, miraculous. Yet even among her own people, 
even now, her glory is not uncontested. 

She came to her own, and her own receiv^ her not. 

Let us understand the nature of the task" which Jeanne set 
before herself, as an ignorant peasant child of thirteen; the 
victory which, as an ignorant peasant girl of seventeen, she 
initiated. She was to relieve “ the great pity that there is in 
France,” a pity caused, externally, by the pressure 0/ a foreign 
master in the capital, of foreign power in the country norfh of 
the Loire; intern^ly, by the blood-ftufl between the Duke of 
Burgundy and the disinherited Daufihin, Charles vn; by a 
generation of ruthless ‘treacheries and ’'butcheries; by wars 
which were organised commercial speculations in ransoms and 
in plunder; by alien bands of mercenaries who had deliber¬ 
ately stifled pity; by great nobles who robbed the country which 
they should have defended, and passed their time in murder 
antf private war. 

In the opinion of most contempofary observers, French and 
foreign, in 1428, the rightful King, Charles vn, must go into 
exile or beg his bread, and France must be erased from the 
list of nations. We must net be deceived by the idea that, in 
the fifteenth century, there wa^ no pational patriotism, and that 
France wak not yet a name to conjure with. Ever since the 
Paladins of Charlemagne, in the Chanson de Roland, wept in a 
foreign land St the tlpught of “sweet France,” that word had 
its enchantment.* That name was ever on the lips and in the 
letters of the^Maid; she used it as a spell to cast out the nick¬ 
name, “Armagnacs,” which the Englisl^ had given to the 
national partjj. The word patrie was not yet hi common use 
(though she is made to say patria in the Latin translation of 
her Trial), but the old “ doulx pays de Frante ” served the turn. 

To unite France, to restore France, to redeem Trance, and 
to rescue OrlearA, was the task of Jeanne; but, even before 
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Orleans was besi^ed, she had her owb concepdoif <rf the 
method to be employed* She promised, in May 14*8, to kad 
her “gentle Dauphin,” through hostile Anglo-Burgundian terri¬ 
tory, to be crowded at Reims. Even disin^rested foreigners 
then spoke of her^nce, not as king, but as ftauphin. He 
would become king only when anointed with the holy oifliom 
the mystic ampoule brought by an angel to the patron sayit of 
Jeai^e’s native village, Domremy. 

To the modern mind the importance thus attached to a few 
drops of oil seems very absurd. But in studying hisfbry we 
must accept the j)ast as it existed: when occupied with the 
characters asd events of the Middle Ages, we must learn to 
think medievally. To the faithful in the Middle Ages the 
earth was but a plain, to which the angels of heaven descended, 
going and coming on errands of the Divine Will, as in the 
Vision ofjjacob. The political importance of anointing the 
Kin^ with the holy oil of Reims was recognised as fully by the 
prastical Duke of %dfoPd, brother of Heni^ v, and Governor 
of France, as by the peasant girl of Domremy. Between the 
daughter of Jacques S’Arc, in her rembte village on the Meuse, 
and the great F..ancastrian statesman and \.arrior in Paris, it was 
indeed a «ace for Reims and for the Coronation of the Dauphin, 
or of the child King of Kngland, Henry vi. 

The political results of success in this race, the increase of 
loyalty and of prestige to her Dauphin, were only one patt of 
the plan conceived by th6 peasant child. She came to help 
the poor and the oppres,sed. She would crown the Dauphin, 
but fTrst she would bid him give her- his promise to rule in 
righteousness. She caused him, ?h fact, to make to her, before 
she set forth to r^cue Orl^ns, a promise in the nature of his 
Coronation Oath; he was to govern justly, mercifufly, without 
rancour or revenge, as the loyal vassal of Christ. The sacred 
oil was much, the golden Crown was mugh, but to Jeanne, from 
hrst to last, free or in prison, the Crown was that ideal Crown, 
not of this world, but imperishable in the world of ideas. “This 
Crown,” she told ^er judges, “ no goldsmith on earth could 
fashion.” OlHy by virtue of this Crown could JFrance be re¬ 
stored to her place among Christian nations. 

Such were the conceptions, as will be proved in detail, of this 
rustic girlf^ho determined, alone, to Ailfil her dream. But 
she undertook her mission, not only with the dearest conviction 

I 
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of oj\rn personal,impotence,—“I am But an untaught 
who cannot ride and direct the wars,'i she said,—but also with 
the certain foreknowledge, from the first, that she “ would last 
but a year or littjp more." Such was her presentiment, su«h, 
as she held, ^as the knowledge convey^^to her by the lips 
that "cannot lie, of the Blessed Dead. 

Knowing all this,—her own lack of power, her own poverty, 
simplicity, and inexperience, and the briefness of her own ^pan, 
—the Maid applied herself to her task. Through the last ten 
of hex* allotted thirteen months, she was ill-supported by the 
King whom she had crowned; for the last six weeks l^er in¬ 
spirations only foretold her capture. But s’he hjd turned the 
tide of English conquest; thenceforth the waves retired, and 
within the time predicted by the captive Maid, England had 
“ lost a dearer gage than Orleans,” had lost Paris. 

Such were the marvels, marvellously accompUshed^of Jeanne 
d’Arc. A girl understood, and a girl employed (so professional 
students of strategy and tactics declare), ^he essential ideas of 
the military art; namely, to concentratft quickly, to strike swiftly, 
to strike hard, to strike Sti vital points, and, despising vain noisy 
skirmishes and “valiances,” to fight with invincible tenacity of 
purpose. 

It may be said that to conceive these tactics was, with Jeanne, 
an affair rather of the heart than of the head; raUier of courage 
than of science. Be it so: but we shall see that Jeanne could 
decline as well as offer battle, at a tfrisis when the professional 
French captains might probably have thrown away the fruits of 
victory, by accepting the challenge of the enemy. 

Moreover, iT it be granteckthat the military successes of the 
Maid were due less to her head than to hej heart, it was pre¬ 
cisely heaA, courage, confideri(:e that France jieeded. A series 
of English victories, culminating in the mournful and laughable 
defeat of an indirect attempt (February 12, 1429) to relieve 
Orleans, had de^rivetfthe French of the heart and confitjence 
which the kftiid restored. 

She possessed what, in a Napoleon, a Marlborough, a 
Kellermann at Alba de Tormes (1809), would b« reckoned the 
insight of genius. Unlike the generals with whom she rode, 
she divined the temper of the enemy; she foresaw how they 
would behave. At Alba de Tormes “the Frenchn^eneral re¬ 
solved to risk dangerous experiment, an attack with 
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unfupported cavalry upqfi a force of all arms, in the hope if de¬ 
taining it till his infantry should come up.” * In a few moments 
p^rt of the Spanish army was a wreck; the rest was detained 
till it was shattered by the arrival of the Fftnch infantry and 
guns. Jeanne nevet'took so great a risk, but she, like K^er- 
mann, gauged correctly the temper of the enemy. She knew 
that they would not take the offensive, and her estimate of their 
“ rndtale ” was correct. The expert French captains ought to 
have known as much, for the English were permitting bknds 
of from two to four hundred French combatants to go in and 
out of Orleays with little opposition. Therefore they were un¬ 
likely to sally forth against a body of three or four thousand 
men. ^But Dunois did not draw the inference which the Maid 
drew, and lacked, by his own honest confession, the heart and 
confidence of t|je Maid. 

Ske defived her confidence from her perfect faith in the 
moyitions of her Voices ^a source not open to most generals); 
but, enfin, in militaf^ c<wduct, in strategy Ind tactics, by the 
confession of her opponents she was Jn the right. So it was 
in all thingf. ^ 

“ Simple ” she seemed, and ignorant, * save in matters of 
war,” to many who knew her. But whatsoever thing confronted 
her, whatsoever problem encountered her, whatsoever manners 
became her in novel situations, she understood in a mon^int. 
She solved the problem ; the assumed the manners; she faced 
the rain of arrows and bullets; she faced Doctors and Clerks; 
she animated the soldiery in Napoleon’s way; she sjwke and 
acted like a captain, like a clerk, Jike a p-andemiame de par le 
ptonde, as the need of the moment required. 

To think less tlfan this of Jeanne is to fail to undttrstand the 
unimpeachable faJts of her history. It is, moreover, never to 
be forgotten that, during her military career, her age was of 
from seventeen to eighteen years. At sehentetm, Napoleon had 
not won a decisive battle, had not led forlorn hop#s to victory, 
had not “taught the doubtful battle where to rage.” But that 
Jeanne had dqpe all* this no sceptic can deny ; and the doing 
of it was but the beginning of her career of wondftrs. 

In a crisis of the national fortunes of France, the hour had 
come, and4|>e girl. In other crises the hour has come, and the 

* Oman, Hitfpry of tk* Ptnituular War, volf iii. p. 99. 
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mat\,V^totn'we\l or Hapoleon. We recognise their genius 
their opportunity. But in the case of Jeanne d’Arc, as she was 
an ignorant girl of seventeen, human wisdom jls apt to decliijp 
to recognise the hfppy wedding of opportunity and genius, and 
to look about for any explanations that mayTninimise the marvel. 

Jeanne, we are sometimes told, had no military knowledge, 
no iflilitary intuitions, no political intuitions of value. Of 
course, if this be so, the marvel becomes a miracle, and the 
miraM^has to be explained away. “ The task of which France 
had despaired was not really difficult.” Perhaps not,—till 
“thinking made it so.” Jeanne was no more than a visi&nary, 
we are told, like any other Crazy Moll, but braver, better, and 
luckier. 

This idea, though enthusiastically welcomed of late as the 
dernier cri of psychological and historical sciepce, is anything 
but new. In 1730 M. Antoine de la Barre de BeaUmarchais 
wrote, “ Jeanne was an enthusiast. Sbe;ind three other wopien 
had been seduced* by the famous priachlir, Brother Richard. 
He had filled their minds with visions and revelations, and 
overheated their feeble brains. On the strength of his word 
they believed that they were Saints, and henceforth th^' had 
never a foolish fancy but they took it for inspiration.’ Jeanne 
was preferred above her companions: the King made his profit 
out pf her pious lunacy, and pretended to hold her in profound 
respect. His object was to encourcge his party by deluding 
them into the belief that God had sent him a new Deborah to 
drive out the foreign invaders.” ^ 

Of these edifying remark^ (not, of course, by the famous 
author of Le Mariage de Figaro) —remarks based on ignorance 
oPhistory, <ve read an echo in-1908. “ Sevdfal saintly women 

led, like Jeanne, a singular life, and communicated with the 
Church Triumphant. It was, so to say, un biguinage volant ’’ 
(a flying squadron ot*>biguines, or fantastic devotees) “which 
followed the ^irmy. ” * 

This is the statement of M. Anatole France in his Life of 
the Maid. c ^ 

A consideMible and industrious student, M. Vallet de Viri- 
ville, in 1863, reintroduced the way of thinking about Jeanne 

* 

* BeauinarchaisjL«t^» Sirumes *t Badints, 1730, vol. iii. p. a6. 

* Anatole Franqi, Vie de yeanne d'Are, vol. ii. j>. 
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JMrc which had been adopted by Beaumarchais. Adoiitting 
that she had genius, an<} defining genius rather oddly as “ the 
quinte^nce of common sense,” he placed her as ‘‘one of a 
group " ; her precu^rs and imitators. Mo« o^these were, or 
pretended to be, visionaries, dreamers of dreams; some were 
more or less, usually less, accredited and listened to by pfifices 
and even by popes. Many were charlatans; one was a Ipvely 
lady* of pleasure, Madame d’Or; and several were married 
women who can scarcely be called, as M. de Viriville doe# call 
them, Pucelles I * 

The common ppint of all was that they saw and heard, or 
affected to site and hear, Visions and Voices. But surely this 
point is rather more of an accident than of a differtntia. Shelley, 
Socrafbs, Mohammed, Luther, Pascal, and Cromwell were of the 
visionary habit; but, essentially, they were men of genius in 
philosojihy, war, religion, and so forth. In the same 
way Jeanne essentially and pre-eminently belongs to the group 
of genius, while al 4 th^ sham Pucelles at|d vapid dreamers 
do not. , 

It is fair to M. de Viriville to add*that though he included 
Jeange in^is motley group of married Pucelle.s, Saints, char¬ 
latans, li^ht o' loves, and crazy wenches, he added that ‘‘ in her, 
good sense shone with extraordinary brilliance. . . . .She was 
profoundly rdligious, remarkably pious, but neither a mystic nor 
a miracle-worker.” He Reclines to confuse her with the ftther 
women of ‘‘ the flying squadron of beguines." She was a prac¬ 
tical jjerson.* 

Dr. Dumas, a distinguished authority on nprvous diseases 
and aberrant constitutions, also writes, ‘‘the will and the in¬ 
tellect of Jeanne*were san« antj straight ” {par son inUlligente, 
par sa volonte Joanne reste saine et droHe). At the* same time 
he assures us that ‘‘ no mortal could be more destitute than 
Jeanne of clear and practical ideas,” aijd that there can be no^ 
‘‘ litferary hypothesis ” more blinding than that which credits her 
with good sense 1 ® Dr. Dumas is a too headlon^disciple of the 
one historian on w^om he relies. That author sometimes de¬ 
viates into crediting Jeanne with ‘‘all the goo^ sense of the 

* Vallet de Viriville, Charles vn, 1863, vol. ii. pp. viii-x. 

'Ibid, ised. ii, pp. 129, X30. 

* Dumas in Aitatole Prance, Vie de yeanne d’dre, vol. ii. p. 463. 

Dumas in Revue du Moss, May to, 1908. m 
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peopte,^ and with ^ ‘*^ery correct ideas^”; in great matters b?)th 
of war and peace. 

I am unable to reconcile the conflicting st^tgments which the 
great historian a«i the great “ scientist ” rj^nage to combine 
in th^ir verdicts on the Maid. If “ her intelligence and will 
were sane and straight,” how did she manage to be “devoid of 
clean and practical ideas ’’ ? If she were “ conspicuous for good 
sense,” in that essential respect she was remote indeed froifl the 
crew«of crazy Molls. Historian and savant both seem to have 
ideas far from the clear and the consistent. 

Next, we are told that even Jeanne’s martial mission was not 
of her own invention, conscious or sub-conscious,“^ut was im¬ 
agined and imposed on her by fraudulent priests, who, appar¬ 
ently, understood the military situation and the needs of France 
better than Dunois and de Gaucourtl This also is no new 
theory. * , 

In 143s, four years after her martyjrdom, .dEneas Sylvius 
Piccolomini, later Pope Pius 11, was p^sent at the negotiations 
for the Treaty of Arras, wjiich reconciled F/ance and Burgundy, 
and dealt a death-blow at the English domination over France. 
He found,* as he Writes in his Memoirs, that tfiere ^were 
many opinions about Jeanne d’Arc, many expianatiorfs of her 
career.^ 

The simple people deemed that she had a Mission from 
Heafen, and was inspired by veritable saints and angels. Others, 
the scholars of Paris University, believed that her inspiration 
came from evil spirits. Others, yet more scientific, heldJhaJ 
she was the innqcent victim of natural subjective hallucinations. 
Finally (here the Pope’s evidence comes in), there was a party 
which mairUained that some, French statesman, seeing the 
jealousies of the nobles of Charles vii,—none would accept 
another’s lead, — found in the Maid a professedly divine 
Jeader, whom all might«follow. This view is set forth by two 
French historians in 1548 and 1570.* * 

Jeanne had oeen, it was believed, the mistress of Robert de 
Baudricourt, or of Poton de Saintrailles, o» of t^e Bastard of 
Orleans, and s^je was instructed in her part by one statesman 

* France, Vi* d* ftann* d'Arc, vol. i. p. 73, vol. ii. p. 7. 

•FrocJj, vol. iv. p. 5t8. ■ 

• Du Haitian, D* I'Estal *t Sueclt d*a Aj^airts de Franc*, Paris, 1570. 
Guillaume du Beilay,^tufn<c(iOfM sur Ufakt d* la Gmit*, 1548. 
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oi^another. The cunning statesman invented the missiot, and 
pulled the strings of the clever puppet. 

Our knowledge.of history makes this last opinion untenable. 
It is now held by qpne; but as we see, it has re^ntly been re¬ 
vived in a modified <brm. The old explanation of that s||rious 
historian, Beaumarchais (1730), was that Jeanne was but*one 
of a group of female visionaries, all inspired and directed by 
the*foolish popular preacher. Brother Richard. The similar 
opinion, that she was known by the clergy of her native olace to 
be a visionary, and that they invented her military mission and 
imposed it on hei* through her Voices, while Brother Richard 
took her inland later, has been put forward by M. Anatole 
France.^ 

Dr.* Dumas of the Sorbonne has hailed M. France’s revival 
of the old system of “indoctrination” as the last word of 
Science on the*subject.* 

It I stated the sci^tific theory in my own words, I might 
readily be suspected of*maliciously distorting ii. I translate, 
therefore, the scientitJc formula as giv^n by Dr. Dumas. “ It is 
outside of the Maid that M. Anatole France resolutely seeks the 
sourt^ of fter political inspirations and MeSsianic ideSs. Thus, 
behind fier first visions, he already detects the influence of 
some unknown clerical person who wished to turn these visions 
to the good bf the kingdom, and to the conclusion of peace. 
Jeannette brought, for hgr part, her piety, her horror ofVar, 
her love of the unhappy and afflicted, her memories of her 
nights of anguish, and of her frightful dreams. The clerical 
person contributed the Mission ; ^and out of t^e Voices which 
at first only said, ‘ Jeannette, be a good girl,’ he made the 
Voices which said, ‘ Daugli<er ot God, leave thy vilj^ge and«go 
into France to let consecrate the Dauphin. ’ ” * 

How the priest came to know that Jeanne (who confided the 
facts to no churchman) saw Angels and Saint^ Dr. Dumas does, 
not tell us. How, when the priest did know, " made the 
Voices urge Jeanne to go to France, despite her remonstrances 
—‘ I cannot yde a«d fight,’ ” * Dr. Dumas docs not inform us. 
He even drops the fact that the mission was military ; probably 
because he sees that no priest could be so mad as to advise a 

d* yeannt d'Arc, 1908. Vol. i. p. 54, and 
* Rtvu* du Uois, May to, 1908. . 

^Ibid., May to, 1908. * i. p. 53. 
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peasafit girl to ride in the van of armiM. The mission, hdw- 
ever, was “holy and warlike,” says M. France himself, with 
truth.' His neuropathological disciple, in the interests of the 
scientific theo^, iambliged to ignore that ess^tial circumstance! 

It wnnot be ignored by the historian I» Again, Jeanne had 
no ‘*norror of war ” in a just cause. She did not want to fight, 
and as soon as her Voices bade her go into France, and lead 
her King to Reims through a country full of hostile garrisons, 
she perceived that her mission must be military, and replied 
that she could not fight and lead men-at-arms. But, yielding 
to the monitions of her Voices, she took up a mission, pro¬ 
fessedly warlike. When she left Vaucouleurs on February 23, 
1429, to rescue France, she was girt with a sword: she carri^ 
sword, lance, steel sperth, and dagger—or such of‘these 
weapons as she found appropriate—till the hour of her capture. 
“ Her nights of terror and fearful dreams ” are*as destitute of 
evidence as her clerical tutors. She was not timid! * 

When we refuse do ignore, with Dr.T)uaias, the fact thatlthe 
mission of the Maid, from the first, wa% military; when we 
agree, with M. France, and all the evidence, that the mission 
was warlike, the scientific theory ceases to exist. * ^ 

No priest could possibly have taught her, through hdf Voices, 
that only an ignorant peaceful peasant girl, herself, in male 
costume, could drive the English out of Francel Much less 
could a supposed series of clerical itppostors have, through all 
her career, unanimously insisted on a course which, to human 
common sense, seemed the quintessence of crazy folly. ,, 
This theory is unthinkable.^ First, it cannot be thought that 
even if one mad curi bade th‘e girl to make peace by restoring 
Frsnce with the sword in her qwn liand, Jeanfte’s other clerical 
tutors would all follow him. If they thoughtHhat they had got 
hold of a useful saintly visionary,—to such a person, princes, 
I popes, the English Gpvernraent, and the Duke of Burgundy 
were, in that age,* apt to listen,—they would employ her hs a 
messenger of peace, not of war. Popes and princes and cities 
had listened to St. Catherine of Siena: thp English Govern¬ 
ment and th% Duke of Bedford listened to the devout Dame 
Eleanor Raughton, All Hallows, North Street, York.* 

> France, vol. i. p. 51. 

* Pageants of Richard Bcmuhamf, Bari of Warwick, p. iii. Roxburghe 
Club, 1908. 
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%ut the priests of the theory sent their visionary to ride in 
man’s dress, armed, aiKl to -bid the English depart at the point 
<jf the lance I TJii only named director whom Jeanne’s enemies 
accused of “ indoc;(rinating ’’ her. Brother Rich^d, found that 
she spumed his peaceful methods of negotiating through a 
visionary. *• 

The sciaitific hypothesis, then, cannot be accepted by the 
historian. Moreover, the hypothesis is self-contradictory, if that 
be any objection in modem logic. It is distinctly and fre¬ 
quently, and correctly maintained, by the advocate of th#theory 
of clerical “ indqptrinaiion," that no priest knew anything 
from Jeanmf of her pisychical experiences, that Jeanne never 
told about her “revelations" to her curb or any ehurchman,^ 
That She did not do so is very extraordinary; and the fact, 
to this day, afflicts her clerical defenders. Father Ayroles, S.J., 
and the Chandtne Dunand. But that Jeanne was thus secre- 
tive^ that she never took a priest into her confidence as con- 
ceftiing her visions and "Voices, was a poiijt urged against her 
claims to canonisatiqp in 1903. The Advoeatus Diaboli, Mon¬ 
signor Ctrorara {Promoteur de la Fot), dwelt severely on the 
con^ct of Jeanne in not consulting her spiritual director about 
her revdlations.* 

Tliat she confided the facts of her visions and Voices to no 
churchman iS thus maintained by the friends of the theory that, 
apparently because she d^d confide them, the church men icnew 
about them, and “indoctrinated” her; taught her the nature 
of hyr warlike mission ; and used her as their mouth-piece and 
puppet The theory of “ indoctrination ” rests on a contra¬ 
diction in terms. 

Thus the logic of the 8ase jjroves that there was no le^ of 
truth than of loyvilty in the dying declaration of the Maid ; that 
what she bad done, be it good or bad, was entirely of her own 
doing without counsel from any man. , 

The theory that she was “ indoctrinated ^ has no historical 
basis, and less than no logical basis. She wa.f not—save in 
accepting the contemporary ideas, expressed even on the coin¬ 
age, about nngs being the lieutenants of G^, and about 
the need of consecration and coronation—the pupil of priests* 
or politjmns. 


• France, vol. i. p. 50, Ii. p. 307. 

* Langogne, ytaijiu d'Are devani la Congrigatio^det Rites, 1894, p. 174. 
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As«a proof that her mission was jfuggested by fraudullnt 
priests, we are told that it was initiated and advertised by 
means of forged prophecies, chiefly by a sj^^ial version of a 
prophecy of ^eiUn, fraudulently construqted to these end's. 
But ye shall demonstrate, by unimpeachable evidence, that 
this prediction was a thing already current in folklore on the 
marches of Lorraine. 

The author who presents us with these ideas adds thae, in 
her lifetime, Jeanne was only known to men in a radiant mist 
of chilSish and incredible legends, reported by the press, so 
to speak, of the period, the news letters sent te foreign countries. 
If this were true, it is not easy to guess where tne critic ob¬ 
tained the materials for his portrait of the Maid. Of course, 
in her lifetime Jeanne was well known to hundreds of persons. 

It should be superfluous to remark that the materials for an 
historical portrait cannot be disengaged out of* the ephemeral 
legends which, in all ages, gather round every important person¬ 
age. Lord Morleyls Life of William ^mart Gladstone wotild 
have been much more lively, but much Jess edifying, had he 
made use of the contemporary legends concerning the famous 
politician. • We do Tiot take our ideas of Montrose, Claver- 
house, or Mary of Guise from the contemporary legenfls of the 
Covenanters or the myths of John Knox. 

In the same way the tattle of contemporary wfiters of news 
letteA, who in 1429-1431 sent to G<^many and Italy, “under 
all reserves,” the fables about Jeanne d’Arc which reached them, 
does not make her a legendary personage. The romances of 
victories and defeats that never occurred, in the South African 
war, did not outlive three days’ life of the British and foreign 
newspapers^ which circulated them t*" and scarcely one of the 
fables about Jeanne, published in the news ■^letters of 1429- 
1430, found its way into the Chronicles of 1430-1470. A few 
0i the myths were madi the subjects of questions put to Jeanne 
by her judges jn 1*431. Of some she had never so mucH as 
heard ; the truth of others she denied. 

To say that “the history of Jeanne d’.\rc ij a religious 
history just lilte that of Colette de Corbie,” is an error in 
'criticism.* In the case of Jeanne we have, in the case of 
St. Colette we have not, an enormous b^y of ^ historical 

‘ Prance, vol. t. p. Ixxx. 
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Inals,—almost destitute of “ hagiogragby,” wholly *de;dtute 

X puted miracles,—miess a few cases of premonition and 
oyance are to be held '• miraculous." In Jeanne we see 
ifte warrior and* the politician, not the ec^tic and the thau¬ 
maturge. Miracl#-|rorking she again and agafh, in freedom 
and in prison, disclaimed. If she occa.sionally exhibite<>«uch 
faculties as “ second sight ’’ and telepathy, Thackeray, Nelson, 
and* Catherine de Medici have been credited with similar 
powers. 

TorejMt abundance of sworn evidence because it oenflicts 
with I critic’s personal idea of what is probable or possible is 
not the method ot History, and will not be adopted in this 
book. Much less will I reject, for instance, the evidence of 
Jeannt herself on any point, and give a fanciful theory of my 
own as to what really occurred. If there are incidents in her 
career whjch Science, so far, cannot explain, I shall not there- 
forevegard them as false. Science may be able to explain 
them on some futur^dayi; at present she is not omniscient. 

The mournful truth is^that the historian lias a much better 
chance of being read* if he gives free^ilay to his fancy than if 
he is strictly accurate. But to add the (Jgment., qf fancy to 
the fJbtSton record, to cite documents as if they were warrants 
for the statements which they do not support, is to wander 
from history into the enchanted forest of romance. 

In the Notes will be found many specimens of the method, 
arising, of course, front umonseious misreadings and mis¬ 
quotations. 



CHAPTER I 

THE*TASK OF JEANNE D’ARC, POLITICAL CONDITIONS 

The historical sitiiation which inspired, an 3 the political con¬ 
ditions which thwarted the mission of Jeanne d’Arc, must be 
briefly analysed; and we must make acquaintance with tlje men 
among whom she found herself, when she arrived, during 
Lent 1429, in the grey and black attire of a page? at hgr prince’s 
Court. t 

Within the geoeraphical limits of Fraijpe were a numbes of 
provinces under inaependent though nominally feudatory chiefs. 
The force which was^towly forging the* various jealous and 
practically, independent elements of France into a ftation was 
resUtance to her conquering adversary of England, c ' 

Since 1392 the intermittent madness, and the constant folly 
of Charles vi, had left authority in the hands of his sensual and 
unscrupulously avaricious wife, Isabella of Bavaria, and her 
popular ally, the King’s brother, Lbuis of Orleans, father of 
the poet Charles d’Orlfcins, and of the Bastard, the famous 
Dunois. Louis was “ a personification of amiable vice.” He 
was believed t6 have cast magic spells on his Royal brother, 
who, at times, was a filthy and ferocjous maniac. In a relatively 
lucid intertfal, the King appealed to the Djike of Burgundy, 
Jean sans Peur, a potentate whose territories were almost as 
great as his own,—htfte cantles of Flanders, Picardy, northern 
and eastern France,—for aid and protection. Appearing as a 
deliverer frc«n the extravagance and exorbitant taxation of 
Orleans and the Queen, Buigundy became, at intervals, the 
favourite of the people of Paris, and the ipinicft of Paris was 
already domiifhnt at least as far south as the Loire. 

Meanwhile Loifls of Orleans was acquiring possessions, as 
at Coucy, Ham, Peronne, and Laon, which bordered on the 
territories of Burmmdy; and he is also said to have insulted, 
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by ^lis enterprising cou^hip, the young wjfe of Jean sans feur. 

" A reconciliation was paft:hed up between the Dukes of Orleans 
and Burgundy: on Sunday, November 20, 1407, they received 
tdgether the Hdly* Communion. On Tues^y they dined to¬ 
gether ; on WedneS(^y Orleans was set on in t#e dark by the 
einiss^es of Burgundy, and was hacked to death in the Stlbet. 
His right arm was cut at elbow and wrist; his left hand^was 
sevetpd from his body; his skull was cleft across and across; 
his brains were scattered in the mire. Burgundy acknowledged 
his guilt, and retired to Lille. The result was a vendetu as 
ferocious as the blood-feuds of Iceland in the age of the Sagas, 
a blood-feud' that "involved a nation, broke it up into two 
sanguinary parties, and laid it at the feet of English con¬ 
querors. 

Orleans had never been wholly unpopular. His manners 
were gay ^ he had challenged Henry of I^ncaster to single 
combat; he had been the enemy of England, with all his faults ; 
white Burgundy was.England’s ally. Henceforth the party of 
the Orleanists, or “ ArmJignacs,” led by Bernard, Comte d’Ar- 
magnac, was the parfy of France south of the Loire, while the 
men-at-arifts of Burgundy, from Flanders, Artois, and»HainauIt, 
were fti gseat measure Germans by language. 

In t4ii, after a war of partisans. Burgundy appealed to 
England, and'Henry iv sent English contingents to his aid. 
The more daring Henry v, in 1413, revived the pretensions of 
Edward iii, beat France t6 her knees at Agincourt (1415), and 
set his ambition on her Crown. No claim could be less legal. 
Even*if the Dauphin, later Charles vii, had not existed, even if 
the so-called Salic law had not been binding, Catherine, later the 
bride of Henry v„was not ti^je eldest of the daughters of France. 
But Charles, cldejt surviving sorf of the mad king add Isabella 
of Bavaria, soon came to be used as if he had placed himself 
out of the law. Indolent at this time, and timid, he was wasting 
his youth in circumstances much like tho'^ of James vi of Scot¬ 
land. He was ruled by successive sets of violrtit men, who 
violently got rid of each other as temptation arose and as 
opportunity sii^gestld. In May to June 1418, the Burgundians 
and the mob of Paris overthrew the Armagnac tlbldiery in the 
place. The Dauphin Charles was, with difficulty, rescued by 
Robert l^Macon and Tanneguy du Ch&tel; the horrors of the 
prison massacres of Armagnacs rivalled those oj the Bartholomew 
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and pf September i;93. The Dauphjp, a boy of sixtee^ ded 
to Bourges. ^ 

In 1419 occurred the famous recondliatory meeting of the 
Dauphin with Jeap sans Peur, Duke of Burguhdy, in an impro¬ 
vised chambA on the bridge of Montereauf Each prince had 
his attendants; angry words passed, the ^uke laid his hand, ac¬ 
cidentally or menacingly, on his sword hilt; the lie direct was 
given, and despite the most sacred pledges, the adherents of 
the Dauphin avenged the murder of Louis d’Orlians, and Jean 
sans Peur was slain no less cruelly than he had slain the Due 
d’Orl^ans. Many and various accounts of the brawl exist. 
Whether or not the Dauphin had guilty foreknowledge of the 
design, whether or not he was present at its bloody consumma¬ 
tion, are matters of dispute. 

The new Duke of Burgundy, Philippe, pursuing the blood- 
feud, strengthened his alliance with England > and the Queen 
and King of France, as far as in them lay, by the Treaty of 
Troyes (1420) disinherited the Dauphin ^harles, and publicly 
branded the boy with the guilt of tM murder of Burgundy on 
the bridge of Montereaiu. Whatever thlfe measure of his own 
guilt, he wpuld not, he could not, dismiss his murderous advisers 
and associates. Meanwhile Henry v married Catherine, the 
sister of the Dauphin, and on his coins proclaimed himself heir 
of France. 

Such were the sinister beginnings in life of Charles vii, for 
whom Jeanne d’Arc, with the stake before her, gave her life, 
defending him in her sw^jet girlish voice as “the noblest of 
Christians,” when he was denounced in a sermon preacMted at 
her in her captivity. 

Strange virtue of ideal loyalty, af Montrqse applauding on 
the scaffoW the worthless king who had ^eserted him; of 
Jeanne raising her lonely voice in defence of the monarch 
whom she hkd made, and who had distrusted and abandoned 
her 1 ^ 

The charaeter of the Dauphin is matter of dispute. To one 
eminent scholar he seems at this period to have been indolent, a 
“ fugitive and cloistered ” prince, shunning*the l%ht, profligate 
in his pleasufes, the tool of his Ministers. Says another, “ he 
was very ugly, with small grey wandering fcyes; his nose was 
thick and bulbous; his legs bony and bandy {cagneJses); his 
thighs emaciated,.with enormous knock-knees.” His portraits 
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har^i]r justify these repr^ches, and his subjects, as at Chdlons, 
when they saw him, pronounced him uite Mle personne, 

^The verdict of,his latest biographer represents the Dauphin 
as true to himself jind his Cause, while ot^ersibrsook him; 
tenaciously resolute rich in good sense and knowledge}, of 
affair$. '* His physical advantages, his kindness of manner, won 
the favour of his people,” and a contemporary styles him’"a 
handsome Prince, well-languaged, and full of pity for the poor.” 
He was very devout, ” his piety was sincere." He was dtjyotcd 
to St. Michael, Jeanne’s own archangel. He was generous to 
others,*—and to himself; luxurious, fond of horses. Hut even 
the apologist of the Dauphin confesses that he was the slave 
of his favourites, blind to their defects; ready to suffer any¬ 
thing from them. These Royal qualities of blind subservience 
to non-military favourites wrecked the enterprise of Jeanne 
d’Arc. It was for this ambiguous indolent Dauphin, “ always 
wishii^ to hide from his people in castles and holes and 
corners,” as one of his Council told him i.s 1434, that the 
Maid gave her life anej death, her actiop and her passion ; for 
she saw in him the son of St. Louis, of the holy blood of France. 
The Dauphin, to her, was but the sacred symbol of thb France 
for which ^he died. 

Henry v and Charles vi passed away within two months of 
each other (August 31, October 22, 14*2). England was left 
by Henry, during the minofity of his infant son, to the care of 
his brother Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester; while his other 
brothe*, John, Duke of Bedford, *was Regent of France. 
Bedford was an able administrator; he governed Normandy, 
Paris, and the north, as Edward i would have governed 
Scotland, but for the dagger*strokc of Bruce in the t^urch of 
the Grey Friars at Dumfries. He married Anne, sister of the 
Duke of Burgundy, while another marriage sevared Bretagne 
from the party of France, or left it wavwring^till, in 1428, it 
swore to be loyal to England. A war of partisan;^ devastated 
and ruined the country north of the Loire; and if the Scots 
won for Franccijthe great victory of Bauge Bridge, slaying the 
Royal Duke of Clarence, the battle of Cravant (Jujy 30, > 4 * 3 ) 
was equally disastrous to thq French and to the Scottish 
contingent, The battle of Vemeuil (August 17, 1424) was 
another Agincourt; the Scots were nearly exterminatTO. The 
Dauphin was redut^d to loiter, amuse himsjlf, and pray at 
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intern^ in a Idnd df listless despdir.lt Bourges, at Chinon, 
and Gien on the Loire, In the summer of Verneuil fight 
apparently, or jn^the following year, her yqices and visions 
awoke m Je»ihe d’Arc, a child of .thirteen, and told her of 
“ tlj<» great pity that was in ^nce.’'* o 

A political and personal quarrel between Humphrey, Duke 
ol Gloucester, brother of.the Duke of Bedford, Regent of 
France, on one side; and Philippe, Duke of Burgundy, son of 
the'nuirdered Jean sans Peur, led to negotiations between the 
Dauphin Charles and the avenger of the deed at Montereau. 
The Duke of Savoy arranged a conference at Macon (December 
1424), and thenceforth, while the ^Maid lived, perfidious and 
partial truces between France and Burgundy never quite ceased 
to exist. Among the representatives of the Dauphin w'as Reg- 
nault de Chartres, Archbishop of Reims, a name fatal in the 
history of Jeanne d’Arc, The pcJicy of Regnayft de Chartres was 
not to drive the-English out erf France by a series of miratulous 
victories, but to patch Up peace anjf alfeance with England’s 
ally, Philippe, Duke pf Burgundy. Without the support of 
Burgundj', England could not hold France down, and Regnault 
de Chartres, with La Tr^moi'lle, who had a foot in Dothj:amps, 
and with other politicians, was to interrupt the triunlphs of the 
Maid, and entangle her sword in a coil of diplomatic red tape. 

Jn the negotiations of 1424 between the Dauphin, Burgundy, 
and Bretagne, Arthur; Comte d^ Richemont, representing 
Bretagne, took part, while' Am6d6e, Duke of Savoy, acted as 
“the friendly broker.’’ But the' Duke of Burgundy,, before 
accepting the advances and excuses of the Dauphin, insisted 
that he should “ discourt,” and abjure the advisers guilty of 
the death of Jean sans Pear. Truces wfire, meanwhile, ar¬ 
ranged. 

Among the negotiators the most important personage -was 
Arthur, Comtf de •Richemot\t, second son of the wavering 
Jean v, Dqp de Brttagne. He was of distinguished courkge; at 
Agincourt he hkd been discovered under a heap of the slain, 
and he had shared the English- exile of the^Duc d’Orl6ans. 
He could BOW bring into the field the lances of the Breton 
nobles, de Laval, de Rieux; de Rais, de Montauban, de Chateau¬ 
briand, and a force of sturdy archers. He was an^ajistereman, 
no amiable favourite. Through him, if the Dauphin would 
dismiss from h|s councRs the murderers^ of Jean sans Peur, 
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the interests of Franck Burgundy, and Bretagne might be 
combined agamst England. But the favourites, or rather the 
masters of the Dauphin Charles, were alarmed by the prospect 
of finding a rival in de Richemont the new Consthble. “ The 
king," as a minister <Jf James vi said, “ is like a jackanaj-tis. 
If 1 hold him, I can make him bite you; if you hold him, you 
can make him bite me.” The favourites of the Dauphin, 
their hands red with the blood of Jean sans Peur, ciusod 
Arthur de Richemont to swear that he would not make ihe 
Dauphin bite them (February 7, 1435). The Constable then 
vowed never tq allow the men of the bridge of Montcreau to 
be driven from office... 

De Richemont next, as ConsUible of France, began to organ¬ 
ise the ?orces of Bretagne. But the Dauphin had sworn to 
drive away the assassins in his council, men hateful alike to 
Breta^e and Burgundy. They, however, during the absence 
of de Richemont, held the Dauphin. Dc Richemont, despite 
his covenant with then? (ottf’ebruary 7, 1425),*drove them and 
their tame Dauphin from place to place, until they were com¬ 
pelled to qug the Court. 

One gaf the favourites alone remained, (iiac, regarded as 
most guilty of the murder of Jean sans Peur. He pilfered 
public moneys, pncouraged military and civil .inarchy, and had 
a deadly quarrel with the other favourite, the we.ilthy and de¬ 
tested l-a Trimoillp, suspected of treachery on all hands, who 
“financed” the Dauphin to his own profit, liarly in 1427 
the (Joastable, de Richemont, had the intolerable (liac seized 
in bed: tht Dauphin rose and armed himself» there wa.s a 
palace revolution ; and, by tlyj Constable’s orders, tii.ic, despite 
his offers of his hu^e fortune 'for bis life, was drowned. Thr! 
heroes of the Raid ‘of Ruthven, in Scotland, acted on these 
methods of changing the administration, but were scarcely so 
ferocious. The angry Dauphin appeared V) acquiesce ; (liac 
was succeeded by a new fev<jurite who followed in hi* footsteps, 
and, by the Constable’s desire, was cut down within the 
Dauphin’s sight, Th« Mar6chal de Boussac and de Sainte 
Severe, who fought for France at the Siege of Otieans, gave 
the orders for this ” execution ” d /a 

The Coa^ble, de Richemont, now offered to the Dauphin 
a new favourite, La Tr 6 moi 11 e (born 1382 and bred at the 
Court of Burgundy). , “ You will repent it,” s^fl the Dauphin, 
■ ■ 
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“Ilmowhim bettef than you do." /fhe Constable, France, 
and, above all others, Jeanne d’Arc, had reason to deplore 
the advent of a n»n “ who for sfac years was Jhe evil genius of 
king and coUhtry,^’ says the most friendly qj the biographers of 
the^King. o 

La Tr^moille, bom of a noble house, had his part in the 
mufder of Giac, and married the widow of his victim. He had 
been chamberlain of the Duke of Burgundy; all his femily 
weibcof the Burgundian party; he himself had a foot in both 
camps, and was regarded as a double traitor. He is said to 
have inspired the Dauphin with horror and hatred towards de 
Richemont; but that seems to have been superfluous. La 
Tr6moille made “bands," as against de Richemont, with 
several powerful nobles, including the young Due d’Alen^on, 
and associated himself with Regnault de Chartres, Chancellor 
of the realm and Archbishop of Reims. PHvatft war broke 
out among these enemies: while England was actually niuster- 
ing the forces dfestined to besiege^rteans (July 1428/ and 
during the siege, the ^en of de Richemont were not aiding 
France, but attacking the bands of La Tr6moille. ^ 

It was to the Singular Court of this Dauphin, whence de 
Richemont had been banished, that Jeanne brough'i her aid in 
March 1429. She could defeat the English, she could rally 
and inspire the fighting men; but she could never inspire, she 
could never convince, she could n^ver instruct these wretched 
dupes of Burgundy, the politicians. We are to see her first 
hampered, then disavowed, by the Archbishop of Reigns; we 
are to see her^eagerly welcoming the sword which de Richemont 
offered vainly to the Dauphin; w^ are to see her failure to win 
for France the alliance of the Due de Bretagne; we are to find 
her detecting, in July 1429, the Burgundian trickeries which 
deceived her King till May 1430. To her the gallant Talbot, 
and Glasdale, ^nd Suffolk were to prove more honourable and 
less dangei;pus foes than the scepticism of Regnault de Chartres 
and the worldly wisdom of La Trimoille. Her best allies were 
to be the men who, with all their- reckless vic^, were least un¬ 
like herselfy the active and daring captains of armed companies, 
the dauntless Poton de Saintrailles; the brave and intelligent 
Dunois, then styled the Bastard of Orleans; th^ audacious 
cavalry leader. La Hire, with Florent d’llliers, ‘Ambroise de 
Lor^, and her‘favourite, her btau Due SAlenqon, who, when 
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taken prisoner at VCTneuil, refused to accdt)t liberty without a 
ransom on the condition of deserting the cause of France, 
However deeply d’Alen^on, in later years, have fallen from 
his faith, and faile<ii“to keep the bird in his boibm,” he was 
ever loyal to the stanlbrd of the Maid. _ 

Meanwhile, after the catastrophe of Verneuil, France was 
saved for a while by the desjjerate personal and political quArel 
betwdfen Bedford’s brother, Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, and 
England’s ally, the Duke of Burgundy. Another quarrel befcWhen 
Gloucester and his uncle, son of John of Gaunt, the Bishop of 
Winchester, Cardinal Beaufort, stained the streets of London 
with blood. Bedford was compelled for seventeen months to 
leave Pgris and restore order and confidence at home. But, 
till the “stroke qf God,” as Bedford called it, at Orleans, he 
expresses himsejf well satisfied with the progress of English 
conquest ir* France. 

Ijj\)ecember 1433 he notified to Henry vi, "all things 
prospered for you till tfle ttjpe of the siege of Orleans •”; though, 
in fact, there had been one or two cheijts, as at Montargis. 

From England in 1427, Bedford brought a relatively large 
force, \taguely reckoned at 10,000 men, witK artillery of every 
calibre, fte may have had 3000 men of all arms. A new 
campaign was planned, more men were needed, and recruiting 
went busily on during the spring of 1428, under the Earl of 
Salisbury in England. Th« result of military deliberations, con¬ 
trary to Bedford's own desire, was the English move on Orleams, 
in September-October 1428. The initial activity of Jeanne 
i’Arc, we shall see, began in May 1428, but was ti>cn frustrated. 

Such were the military anjJ political conditions. We turn to 
:he local surroundTngs of th^Maid. 

Note 

The sketch of La Trimoille is taken from a work by the 
jresent head of his House, Zes Tr'emotlUpendant cin^ SiieUs, 
'ol. i. pp. xiii-xiiii, Nltncy, 1890. We must remember that La 
rr^moille not only received great gifts from his klhg, but also 
snt him money. After a study of the accounts, however, I 
elieve that La Tr^moi'lle had by far the better in the exchanges. 
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DOMREMY. PROPHECIES, FAITH, AND FAIRIES 

Domremy, in which Jeanne was born (January 6, 1412?), is 
one of many villages that nestle by the banks of the Upper 
Meuse. The straggling river, broken by little isles, and fringed 
with reeds, flows clear in summer; the chub and dace may be 
seen through its pellucid water, unbroken as*it is^by dimples 
of the rising trout. As in a Hampshire chalk-stream the.Jong 
green tresses of <he water-weeds wj«^e ?md float, the ban&s are 
gardens of water-flowery, the meadows are fragrant with meadow¬ 
sweet. After the autumn rains the river spread^ in shallow 
lagoons across th*^ valley, reflecting the purple and scarlet of 
the vineyards. 

The scene, on a larger scale, much resembles the valley of 
the. Test at Longparish, with its old red-roofed villages, mills, 
and mill-leads; but the surrounding hills are higher, and in 
places are covered with dark forests. The climate is temperate, 
the people are grave,—“Seldom die, never lie,” is a local pro¬ 
verb attesting.their longevity and truthfulness. 

Though the house of Jeanne <^’Arc, and the village church 
>Shere ^e prayed, still exist, terfibly “ restored,’’ they contain 
little that is old, except the ancient receptacle of holy water, 
shaped like a stone cannon. Little is here that to the Maid 
was familiar; l^ut the aspect of her country, the river wherein 
her father threatened to drown her; the oakwood, even the 
clear fountain where once she saw her Saints, are almost un¬ 
changed. 

The Meuse flowing north past the legendary oak forest, “ le 
Bois Chesnu,” separates, on the left, Jeanne’s linked villages 
of Domremy and Greux from the villages of Mfixpy and the 
two Bureys, before it reache^^^ the wall^ town of the region, 
Vaucouleurs, t^en held for the Dauphit^ b^ a stout, rough, 
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humorous captain, Rot)ert de Baudricomt. The vUltuk of 
Vaucouleurs, including Domremy and Greux, was a kind of 
island of loyalty in a region either Anglo-Buigundian, or alien, 
ih a territorial s^se, to France. From theDui^y of Loraine 
the house of the fiiSl^r of Jeanne was separated only by a little 
bum, or it was even on the Loraine side of the march, fot the 
inconstant stream is said to have changed its course or^fe or 
more than once. Whatever the truth may be, a point on 
which much leammg has been expended, Jeanne and Cities 
VII agreed in regarding the sites of Domremy and Gitux as 
Fren^ soil, though the habit by which Domremy people spoke 
of “ going info France ” suggests that their village may once 
have been regarded as on the Loraine side of the march. To 
the west, Champagne, with Troyes and Reims, was Anglo- 
Burgundian; on more sides than one the local seigneurs were 
" false F^nchmen,” like the de Vergy family ; or changed 
sidesti at will, like Rpbert de Saarbruck, the blackmail-levying 
DStnoiseau of Commprfl|^ None the less Jlobert de Baudri- 
court held high the tiag w France in the castle of Vaucouleurs, 
which, while Jeanne’dwelt at Domretiy, was seriously threat¬ 
ened, as Ar as we know, only on one occasion (1428). 

In*D«mremy, about 1410, dwelt Jacques d’Arc, a native 
of Ceffonds in Champagne, with his wife, from Vouthon, 
named IsabeBe (de Vouthon), and called Romie, whether by 
reason of a pilgrimage achieved by her, to Rome or to some 
famous distant shrine, of because she inherited the surname. 
The mother of the Maid was certainly devout, and, even in 
middle age, not destitute of energy and a taste for pious ad¬ 
venture. The parents of the Maid were good Catholics, of 
good repute, and honourat^Je position as “labourers.^ Jacques 
owned horses aijd cattle, in 1421 was of his village, and 
in 1427 represented it in some litigation. He was a relatively 
rich and a prominent member of his little community. 

In front of the village of Domremy, ^t thfc foot of a line or 
low hills which command, on . the west, the vallcjTof the Meuse, 
was a place of strength generally named "the castle of the 
island.” Thfb castle had a large court, walled and fortified, 
and a great garden, enclosed by a moat; thfre was also a 
chapel dedicated to Our I..ady. The island itself was formed 
by the* stream of the Meuse, which it divided. The bold 
belonged to the family of Bourlemont, seigneurs of the village; 
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but the Bourlemontf had, before 1420, ended in an heiress, 
whose daughter and successor in the estates had married and 
lived at Nancy, with her lord Henri d’Ogiviller, 

The castle, £,couA, gardens, and adjoining pasture land weife 
let to a little syndicate of the villagers, oi\a'lease running from 
AprE 2, 1420, to June 24, 1429, about a week after the time 
wheq Jeanne was at the great French victory of Pathay. The 
village syndicate paid rent for the deserted fortress in money 
and in services. They were seven in number, with two chief 
and lading tenants, Jean Biget, of whom no more is known, 
and Jacques d’Arc, the father of the Maid. Jacques, d’Arc 
was manifestly a person of substance for his station in life, and 
in the fortress of the isle he had a place of strength, where his 
little children could play at sieges, and act scenes of the Chival¬ 
rous life; while, in times of danger, they helped to drive the 
cattle and pigs of the villagers within the fortified cattle court. 

Fancy (which plays too great a part in biographies q*" the 
Maid) may legitimately paint her as,^fie walks alone, beneffth 
the poplar trees, in the deserted all^s o? the feudal garden, 
under the blank windows of the silent untenanted castle. May 
she not, as-a child, Aave conceived of herself as the*'cAdielaine 
of a fairy fortress, and practised, in day dreams, the cSurtly 
manners which she brought to the Court ? 

Of Jacques d’Arc we know little more except that he was 
naturally averse, later, to the strange adventure of his daughter, 
and iwoyears de/ore sAe declared her'^mission, dreamed, to his 
horror, that he saw Jeanne going away with men-at-arms. In 
that case,” he said to his sons, “you must drown her or I will.” 
The death by water, the death by fire, were threats with which 
Jeanne was familiar. “My fathes^and mobher held me in 
great subjection,” said the Maid. She disobeyed them but 
once, namely, in going whither her Voices called her. 

The Maid had two elder brothers, Jacques or Jacquemin, 
'who lived at Votrthon,'’Jean, and a sister, Catherine, who ‘died 
young; she Had also a brother Pierre. The only known edu¬ 
cated persons among her near kin were her^ maternal uncle, a 
curi, and a cousin-german, Nicolas Rom^e, called de Vouthon, 
a religious of the Abbey of Cheminon, who later served as her 
almoner and chaplain. (Concerning him there are some 
doubts.) Jeanne herself could not read or write, arid Earned 
her Ave Maria. Pater Nosier, aqd Creed from her mother 
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The birth-year of the Maid is not knowq with certainty: all 
evidence proves that it was in r4io-i4i3, and we shall pro¬ 
visionally accept, with M. Simeon Luce, the date of 1412. 

* As to the birthday of Jeanne, we have omy one indication. 
After her triumphs at Orleans, Perceval de Boulainvilliers, in a 
letter to a foreign prince, told the following tale. Orrthc 
night of the Epiphany (January 6, Twelfth Night), when anen 
are wont to commemorate with jollity the acts of Christ, the 
Maid was born. " All the peasants of her village were moved 
with a great joy, and, knou’ing nothing about the birth of the 
Maid^iht.'j ran up and down, trying to find out what novelty 
had occurred^ The cocks, like heralds of the new mirth, 
broke out beyond their wont, crowing and flapping their wings, 
and foPsome two hours seemed to prognosticate the occurrence." 

There is no reason why all this should not have occurred. 
The facts jye ndt miraculou.s, but highly j)rol)al)le: the inter¬ 
pretation of the facts as miraculous was made afr'es coup; 
aft 3 J Jeanne beCiimg^en^ned as the girl»who promised to 
save France. We know that Twelfth Night wa.s a merry, noisy 
night, witjj its feast of the King add Queen of the Bean. 
Mary Stuart always kept the festival in ;»reat splendour at 
HolyrSodf decking one of her Maries with all the Royal jewels 
as Queen of the Bean. Villagers, in their own way, were as 
merr)' and mofe noi.sy, and would run about in high spirits, 
and awaken the poultry. As for the crowing of the cocks, 
thus rudely aroused, 

" Some say, that ever 'gainst that season come* 

Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated,* 

The bird of dawnigg gingeth all night long." 

{HarnUt, Act I. Sesne l.) • 

Thus the story recorded by Boulainvilliers comes to no 
more than this: Jeanne d’Arc was bortj on Twelfth Night, 
Janual7 6. The festivity and the cock-erdWin^s were the 
usual accompaniments of the festival. 

A new myth. how|ver, has been evolved about the birth of 
the Maid. Her latest hi.storian says, " From the^ first, people 
wanted to make out that the marvels which had signalised the 
nativity Qf Jesus were repeated on the advent of Jeanne d'Arc. 
It was ima|;ined that ^e was bom on the night of Christmas 
(Noi/). The shepherds of the village, moved by an unspeak- 
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able'joy of which ^hey knew not the cause, ran about in the 
dark to seek for the unknown marvel. The cocks ” (behaved 
as they do in the letter of Boulainvilliers). Thus the child 
had in her cradle tier Adoration of the Shepherds,” 

Christmas is not Twelfth Night, though the critic identifies 
the*two festivals. There were no shepherds in the case,— 
swig e-herds they may have been,—^but the villagers “knew 
nothing of the birth of the Maid,” says Boulainvilliers^ and 
therefore did not adore and disturb the cradle of the newborn 
chilcTof Jacques d’Arc. Learning hath its bubbles as l^end 
has, “and these are of them.” {Macbeth, Act I. Scgne 3.) 
We may take it, without undue credulity, thaf Jeanne d’Arc 
was born on January 6, 1412. Of her earliest years, till she 
was twelve or thirteen, nothing is recorded except hfer par¬ 
ticipation in the pastimes of the village children. 

An intelligent girl of twelve or thirteen, e^en m a remote 
and relatively quiet corner, would hear abundant talk concern¬ 
ing the great wars, and the havoc wr^g^t by the English,*knd 
the routiers or armed bands, who fcroght now for England and 
Burgundy, now for tHe Armagnacs, the French party; or 
plundered for thei* own hands, taking advantage of tfie prevalent 
anarchy. It were a strange mistake to think that whefi there 
were no newspapers there was no news, and no interest in 
public affairs. In countries such as France theft was, as in the 
Highlands in the eighteenth centuiy, or in Africa now, it was 
the duty of every wayfarer to tell what news he had, and to 
gather more. On the roads, pedlars, merchants, and pilgrims 
were always passing to and fro, all eager to hear or to tell 
any new thidg. As in the Douglas wars of King’s men 
and Qufien’s men, in the piinosfty of James vi, everybody 
took sides. The boys in Scotland fought for King or Queen, 
James or Mary; and when Jeanne told her judges that her 
brothers and the otljer boys of Domremy, French in sympathy, 
came bleeding home from fights with the boys of Maxtey, on 
the other s 18 e of the river, who were Burgundians, we may be 
certain that, though they would have thrown stones in any case, 
those stone| were thrown in honour of the ciuse which they 
heard their fathers profess. The elders of Domremy and 
Maxey did not fighh but argued on the Annagnac or the 
Burgundian side. They heard of Baugd Bridge and 01 Vemeuil 
fight, and rejoiced or regretted the results, little as these affected 
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their daily lives. Bom on the right side pf the Meuse, Jeanne 
might have been Btngundian in sympathy. Bom on the left 
|ide, the sorroft^ of France were her inspii^ion. 

She scarcely reg^ded herself, we saw, as a native of France. 
Voices bar^e her “ gQ into France," as if Domremy were outside 
of France. (She also, later, spoke of the lie de Fraflfce as 
“ France.”) But her pitying loyalty to the Dauphin—while he 
remained uncrowned she never spoke of him as “king "—was 
a matter of personal as much as of patriotic sentiment. ^ • 

The intellectual influences that reached her were those of 
the Ghurch,^of common talk, and of local tradition,—in fact, 
of folklore. A girl who constantly frequented the village 
church, which was cmly severed by the graveyard from her 
fathei*s garden close, would hear sermons that touched on 
politics, and on the sorrows of her uncrowned king. Wander¬ 
ing Cord^iers,* mendicant Franciscan brethren, as a rule French 
in sympathy, might be entertained by her father, and would 
t^ politics of thei^wH ^t by her father’s fireside. Jeanne's 
first conception of her mission w;is that she must lead her prince 
to be cc^ecrated at Reims with thb holy oil, brought by an 
angel to St. Remy. She could not discoverby the li^t of nature 
the myAic efficacy of the con.secration of the monarch, and of 
the holy oil from the Sainte Ampoule (ampulla) of St. Remy, 
the patron of her village church and of Reims. The cure, 
Minet, who baptized her,^and other clerics, were likely to preach 
much on the famous legend of the village patron siiint. Con¬ 
cerning other saints, the preachers, and ecclesiastical folklore 
and mystery plays, would inevitably give copious information. 
Relics were abundant, and were carried aboflt for exhibition; 
women loved to^ouch theVi wit^ their rings, jeann* and other 
children bore garlands of flowers to saintly shrines, to St. 
Bermont, for example, and heard the chapel legends. To 
her Charlemagne was as much a sain^ as St. Louis; but he^ 
favotirites were St. Catherine of Alexandria, lindSt. Margaret; 
her sister was named after St. Catherine, to whom a church in 
Maxey was d^ica^d. 

Neither lady has any sufficient historical credegtiais. Though 
the dialectical skill with which St. Catherine vanquished the • 
heathqj) doctors cannot have been, to the ignorant Jeanne, the 
most attrictive portion of her legend, Jeanne was to stand up 
like Catherine against contentious doctors, first at Poitiers, in 
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the dawn of her greskt adventure; last, at its close, in Rouen. 
St. Catherine could not have shown more acuteness, loyalty, 
and untaught sagacity than Jeanne. St. h!largaret was oj 
almost equal renown. Relics of St. Margaret, her head, belt, 
and one arm, were farmed out for forty-six francs eight gros to 
two Macon men, who probably carried them about and exhibited 
them- for money. But as this was done in January-August 
1441, ten years after the death of the Maid, she was unaff^ted 
by tfcte, exhibition of the relics. Both Saints were beautiful, 
and were sought by many wooers. Jeanne, according to 
several knights who had been much in her comjpany, d'd not 
arouse their passions, “because of the goodness which is in 
her,” propter bonitatem suam, says one of them, Bertrand de 
Poulengy. Few, if any, fair Saints were like Jeanne m this 
respect, they were always pursued by enterprising admirers. 

The third of Jeanne’s spiritual guides, St. Mifchael» was very 
popular in France at the time. He guarded the castle of 
Michael in Normandy against the jS*’^fc;.was an armed and 
militant archangel, and figured in the standard of Charles vii. 

Every child in France had many opportunities ,of seeing 
images and* relics of the Saints, and their effigies on the windows 
of the churches. Each pious child was, and still is, apt to 
have a special devotion to some Saint or Saints. In these 
ways Jeanne did not differ from devout boys and maids, such 
as St. Theresa was when she set forfh, as a little girl, to seek 
martyrdom among the Moors. 

But Jeanne’s desire was to do rather than to suffer. Mean¬ 
while she played and danced with the other boys and girls, till, 
when she was ^bout thirteen, came the sudden change in her 
lifef came«.the visions and th§ Voices. Aftelr that, she says, 
she seldom danced and sang. • 

The sports of the children were associated with ideas on the 
♦borders of folklore an^ religion. The fairy folklore influenced 
Jeanne not gt afl, though it was to have for her the most 
perilous consequences. The place of the oak, and of other 
trees, in ancient religions of tree-worship, l^s bq^n illustrated 
by the learnirjg of Mr. Frazer, for classical beliefs; and, thanks 
to the stories of Druids in Celtic Britain, is popularly known. 
Old religions die hard, melting into peasant super^itions; 
and these clung about the oaks of Domremy as much as about 
Eildon Hill. 
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Within half a league of JJomremy, and, visible, Jeanne said, 
from the door of her Other’s house, was a forest called Oak* 
wood, le Bois C^/usnu, ttemus quercosum. (iow, according to 
Jean Brehal, Inqyisitor, and one of the clerioal legists who 
were judg^ in the JTrial for the Rehabilitation of the Maid 
(1450-145^, the old name of the forest was Nenms Cafhttum 
(Bois Chenu), "whence grew," says Brehal, “an ancient pK3pu* 
lar ramour, that a Maid should be born in this place, who 
should do great deeds.” Brehal then quotes a proplyscy of 
Merlin to the effect that " a marvellous Maid will come from 
the liiemus Canutum, for the healing of nations." In the 
prophecies attributed to Merlin by Geoffrey of Monmouth 
(1140) there is talk of a Maid from the Nemus Canutum, 
which‘had come, says Brehal, to be understood as referring 
to the Bois Chesnu. The vulgaris et antiqua precrebuit fama, 
—the echp of fhe supposed prophecies of Merlin won its way, 
like <he predictions of Thomas the Rhymer, into folklore. 
Tffe Nemus Canut^ ntngf^identifted withithe Bois Chesnu, 
on the marches of Lorairte (really it was in Britain), a wonder¬ 
ful Virginias expected to come from*the marches of Loraine 
to rescue France. The evolution of the icfea is clearly trace¬ 
able, ?hu 9 : A generation before the time of Jeanne, a vi.sionary 
from the south, named Marie d’Avignon, visited Charles vi, 
then suffering under his ruinous wife, Isabelle of Bavaria. 
Marie had dreamed a dream in which she beheld arms and 
armour. She said that s^e could not use these, and was told 
that they were for a Maid who should restore France. This 
dream, known far and wide, was suggested by the Merlin pre¬ 
diction about a Maid from the Nemus Canuthm; that grove 
was recognised iif the Bois’fChespu on the marches o{ koraine, 
and in that region, folklore averred that "a Maid who is to 
restore France, ruined by a woman, shall come from the 
marches of Loraine." Prophecies froq) all sorts of sources, 
were Always current in the- Middle Ages. This folklore fable 
was to have a great effect On Jeanne’s career. 

The alleged prc^hecies of Bede and Merlin were widely 
circulated in ’manuscripts. They were apt to ^e quoted in 
sermons; they became matters of popular information; they 
were c^pstantly consulted and applied to any new notable 
events. There is no reason to suppose that “ forged prophe¬ 
cies ” of Merlin were " the means by which the young inspired 
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girl was put in motion ”—by iome unknown churchmen, or 
that “ without these pious frauds the- miracles of the Maid 
would never have lj»een wrought.” The inspiration of the Mai^ 
arose in her visions and Voices, in 1424 oj 1425. We have 
no evidence that she had heard of the M^run prophecy of the 
Vict^ous Virgin till after she announced her mission,—^till 
i428ri429,—^and no fraudulent priest was needed to convey 
to her ears the “ ancient popular rumour.” 

Tk^ oak wood, in which swine, the chief exportable com¬ 
modity of the region, fed on the acorns, also sheltered wolves; 
and the story ran that they never harmed the shetjp shepherded 
by Jeanne. The enemy never touched the cattle of any of 
her familiars. This tale clearly comes from Domremy, with 
the story of the crowing cocks, and suggests that the villagers 
suffered little, if at all, from plunderers. As the flocks of the 
villagers were pastured on the common near -the village, and 
watched by the children of vario'^ parents in their turn/- it ^is 
probable that all the little sheph^''=isl6s w^re as fortunate'as 
Jeanne. According to a hostile contemporary, the birds fed 
from her lap, which has* nothing to surprise us, if thg child sat 
qujetly albne. Tlioreau was not unique in possessing the 
intimacy of birds; and a chaffinch has sat on my leg and 
looked friendly even at me, in a little wood; while the shy 
kingfisher has perched on my fishing-rod; and a “ heather 
linty,” on the Naver, has flown to seek my protection from a 
hawk. The robin, a daring bird, easily learns to feed from 
any kind hand. 

The forest had other tenants than birds and wolves. There 
was, as Jeanne fold her judges, a beech near Domremy called 
“ tke Eudies’ tree ” or “ the fairies’ tree,” ahd hard by there 
was a fountain. The water was thought cmedicinable, and 
Jeanne had seen people come thither to be healed of fevers; 
whether they were aqy the better or not she did not know. 
There was a ereit tree called “ the fair May,” where she' used 
to dance wuh other little girls, and weave garlands for our 
Lady of Domremy, and make a ” man of t^e M^,” a Jack in 
the Green, ^he often heard from her elders that the lady 
fairies {Dominat Fatales, fatal they proved to her) were con¬ 
versant there. One of her own godmothers, wife Maire 
Aubery, or Aubrit, said that she had seen the fairie's. Jeanne 
knew not whether this were true or not. Probably the god- 
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mother spoke but godmotberly.' Jeanne aaid she had never 
•^seen fairies at that tree, as &r as she knew. aShe and the other 
little girls hung garlands on the boughs; sometimes they left 
them there, sometirnf s took them away. She danced there little 
after she kngw of her mission, and sang more than she dai^ced. 
Her grave days began when she “ learned that she must go into 
France.’’ She never heard that there were fairies in the oak 
woodf But one of her brothers told her that, according to the 
clash of the countryside, she “ had got her case ” {ceperat fqptum 
suum) in the wood. She told her brother that this was untrue. 

Whee she w^nt to the Dauphin at Chinon, some asked her 
if the Bois Chesnu was in her country, because there were 
prophecies that thence should come a Maid to do wonders. 
She hefself had no belief in this prediction. If so, she was 
wiser than her learned seniors. We shall find later that she 
spoke of th^ prd^hecy, or of a similar saying, in 1429, before 
sh^«it to Chinon. ^ 

The judges at Roi^4«.dfmade inquiries at Domremy, and 
put the questions in lolklofe (or, as they thought, daemonology), 
to which Jaanne replied. They asked v^at she knew of “ those 
who travel in the air with the fairies.” She had Beard tlje 
talk of*them, “but does not believe in it.” We have more 
folklore in the evidence of Morel, a peasant of Greux. Since 
the Gospel of ^t. John was read aloud in the fairy haunts, the 
fays go there no more. The Sunday in I^ent called Latare 
was styled “the day of fountains,” and then boys and girls 
used to dance at the Fairy tree, and picnic there, having little 
cakes made for them, and would drink the water and sing at 
the Fontaine des Groseillers. The tree, accortfing to Jeanne 
Thesselin, was safd, in a remance which she had hewrtTreld 
aloud, to have been the trysting-place where Pierre, Lord of • 
Bourlemont, met his fairy love, as Thomas of Ercildoune met 
his Fairy Queen at the Eildon tree. 'PJie feasts below the 
tree were perfectly recognised gatherings. Pierre ^e Bourle¬ 
mont, Lord of the Manor, and his wife, Beatrix, used to take 
part in these riyal rebels, usually held on the Sunday in Lent 
called Latare, or des Fontaines. They drank of t^e fountain; 
the Church piatronised what may have been a survival of 
paganisig, or may have been a mere traditional holiday. There 
was no evidence that Jeanne went to that tree alone: she did 
what all the young people did and continued to do. 
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The judges made their own bad use of the information. 
To os it only proves that the children were gay and merry in 
Domremy; that they were not subdued by the black cloud gf 
war. The ancient Celtic tree-worship, p^haps, lent grace to 
the romance of the life of the children,^ then a&Know. “ In 
spring,” said Gerardin, a peasant sixty years of age, “that 
tree*is as fair as lily flowers, the leaves and branches sweep 
the ground.” These people were not brutalised. The ‘same 
witn^s said that he had known the Maid. “ She was modest, 
simple, devout; went gladly to church and to sacred places; 
worked, sewed, hoed in the fields, and did wh^at was needful 
about the house.” 

This is a summary of all that the surviving neighbours of 
Jeanne had to say, in 1450-1456, about the pensive dark-haired 
girl with the happy face. The questions to which answers 
were demanded of the neighbours, at the Trial oY Rehabilitation, 
conducted by the Inquisitor in. 1450-1456, were (after pre¬ 
liminaries as to her near kinsfolk"’W>^»dparents): 

1. Was she early and duly instructed in faith and morals, 

considering her age and social position ? .i 

2. HoAr did she'behave in youth, from her seventh y^ar till 

she left her father’s house ? ’ 

3. Did she often, and willingly, frequent church and holy 
places ? 

4. How did she occupy herself iq this period of her youth ? 

5. Did she confess herself often and willingly ? 

6. What do you know about her in connection with the 
fmry tree and fountain ? 

7. How did she leave home, and what do you know of her 
j(Airrtti>«(to Chinon)? 

8. Was information taken in her native place, by authority 
of her judges, when she was held captive by the English ? 

9. When she onc^left home for Neufch&teau, by reason of the 
men-at-arn}^, was she always in the company of her parents ? 

These were the questions put to survivors who had known 
Jeanne at Domremy. This part of thp exaqiination began 
in January ^455-1456. Of no village folk in that remote age 
is so mudr known as is known about the folk of Domremy. 
By reason of the Maid their obscure names and tbeir ways 
will never be forgotten while civilisation endures." “ She was 
such that, in a way of speaking, all the people of Domremy 
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were fond of her.” She ploughed, watched the cattle, sewed, 
and did other woman’s work. She was sometimes in church 
when her parents thought that she was in <the fields. When 
she heard the bell ^or Mass, she came to church. She went 
often to c9nfession« “ There was not a better in thf, two 
villages ” (Domremy and Greux). ** For the love of God she 
gave alms; and if she had money would have given it to* the 
curate, Guillaume Fronte, for Masses to be said.” “She often 
went to church when other girls went to dance.” She used to 
urge the beadle to ting the church bells punctually, giving 
him little pregpnts. Her little friend Hauviette wept sorely 
when the Maid left Domremy, “ she loved her so much for her 
goodness.” Often she withdrew from the games of the chil¬ 
dren to* pray, and they used to laugh at her. She Was wont to 
nurse sick people; she took care of Simon Musnier when he 
was ill, as Jie will remembered. She would lie by the hearth 
all nigjit, and let poor peopl^eep in her bed. 

l^icolas Bailly, whoitefd examined twelvd’or fifteen Dom¬ 
remy witnesses for t^e English judges of 1431, said that they 
gave mucl^i the same testimony as the twenty-eight witnesses 
gave in 1456. He sent in his reports, and was tofd by his 
employer Aat he and his assistants were “ false Armagnacs.” 

Indeed the j^rosecution, in r43r, had to make the most of 
the wickedness of the Fairy tree at Domremy, and to assert 
that a godmother who told^the Maid that she had seen fairies 
was a bad old woman ; Domremy being noted for its witches. 
Jeanne was a witch, and did witchcraft under the Fairy tree, 
and had a mandrake, a forbidden root of magic. 

This is one of the most nefarious parts of tfie accusatjgn. 
Nothing bad coultf be found m th^evidence given at Ddfilremy 
in 1431, nothing more than folklore gossip, so the harmless 
Fairy tree, frequented by all the young people, was dwelt upon; 
and reports of the blameless, charitable, industrious, and devout 
life of the Maid were suppressed. ” » 

As far as the evidence from Domremy goes, till she asserted 
her mission, in May ^428, Jeanne was an ordinary example 
of the good, amiable, kind, religious peasant girl, liked by all, 
but laughed at a little, by the other young people, for her 
earnest pjpty. When she announced her mission, she said 
that God had called her “ to go into France ” and help the 
If she then told anything about the manner of her 
3 
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calling, the Voices $nd visions, the fact is nowhere reported. 
Of her conseil, as sHe called it, of “ her brothers the Saints,” 
she only spoke inigeneral terms. She did npt speak out till 
her trial at Rouen, and then could not be induced or com¬ 
pelled to offer details. Her soldiers 1)^0 no idea that St. 
Michael was their General. Her trusted equerry and her very 
confessor knew not that she was visited by St. Catherine, St. 
Margaret, and St. Michael. < 



CHAPTER III 


THE FIRST VOICES AND VISIONS 

-Ah listen, ’tis the nightingale, 

And in the wood he makes his wail 
Within the apple tree 1 

He sings for sorrow apd distress 
pf many a maiden Icy^erless, 

Thank God, no song for me 1 ’’ 

So^ne'may paraphrasej|)| s'^t old French .folk-song of the 
girl who has made up her mind not to be a nun, 

Straisje nonetle? Crois que non I 

The soigs^ that have been on the lips of singing girls through 
so many generations, lilts that were chanted in Jeanne’s own 
time, usually begin 

Dernire chez mon.pire, 

and speak of “ My father’s garden close.” 

“ Within her father’s garden-stead 
There are three white lilies, 

With the maiden to the lily-bed, 

With her\>ul to^Paradise," 

says a ballad preserved by Gerard de Nerval. These ancient 
ditties tell us, like the feasts and dances below “ the fair May, 
lovelier than lilies,” of the mirth that was inaold France despite 
the cruel wars. Perhaps folk were not less happy thgn, or less 
innocent, than the peasants of our time, as described in La 
Terre, by Monsi^r Egiile Zola. They slaved in no factories. 
They knew no conscription. They had a consoling «ind poetic 
creed. 

We havg seen that Jeanne had her share in the songs and 
the, dances. But it was where the birds, in the French ballads, 
sing “ Marry, maidens, marry I ” it was “ in her father’s garden 

35 3 * 
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close ” that the Voices came to Jeanne, the Voices which were 
to ma ke her, like l^tontrose, 

“ At once her country's glory and its^shame.” 

We ftave two accounts of how the Voices came to the Maid. 
They are not irreconcilable. The earlier is found in a letter of 
June 21, 1429, already quoted, written by Perc6val de Boulain- 
villiers to John (or Philip?), Duke of Milan,—“my most' hon¬ 
oured Lord.” The writer was “ counsellor-chamberlain ” of the 
King, Charles vii, and Seneschal of Berry. He had been 
employed in collecting recruits for French service in Scotland 
and Lombardy. Probably he wrote his letter of June 21, on 
the evidence of stories brought from Domremy by envoys of 
the learned Commission which examined the Maid at Poitiers 
in March-April 1429 ; or h't\may even have h^d a second-hand 
knowledge of what she herseu' said to these doctor^. He says 
that, in her thirteenth year, she,' -rith^ some other girls, who rere 
watching the sheep in the common nlfeadow, ran a foot race 
for a bunch of flowers,t or some such prize. She won so easily, 
and ran so fleetly^ that in the eyes of lookers on her feet did 
not seem to touch the ground. One of the girls cried, “Jeanne, 
I see you flying close to the earth! ’’ “ When the race was 
over, and Jeanne, at the limit of the meadow, 7ms, as it were, 
rapt and distraught ” (rapta et a sensibus alienata), “ resting 
and recovering herself, there was xear her a youth who said, 
‘Jeanne, go home, for your mother says she needs you.’” 
Believing that it was her brother, or some other boy of the 
neighbourhood, she went home in a hurry. Her mother met 
ac-Lscolded her, asking why she bad come,home and left her 
sheep. ’ ' 

“ Did you not send for me ? " asked the ‘innocent Maid. 

“ No 1 ” said her mother. 

Supposing that ftie boy had played a trick on her,, she in¬ 
tended to»retum to her playmates, when suddenly a brilliant 
cloud passed before her eyes, and from the cloud came a voice 
saying “ that she must change her course* of life, and do 
marvellou# deeds, for the King of Heaven had chosen her to 
aid the King of France. She must wear man’s dress, take up 
arms, be a captain in the war, and all would be *rdered by 
her advice.” The Maid was stupefied by such a portent, and 
incredulous ; but the appearances continued by day and night 1 
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Sbe told of them to none but the curi,^nd, in 1439, these 
experiences had lasted for almost 6ve yearaL 
, On the evidence of Boulainvilliers, the ohte of the first ex¬ 
perience must apparently have been 1424-1425, when Jeanne, 
as she said ^t her trifil, was, as she believed, about thi^een. 
The command, mentioned by Boulainvilliers, about wearing 
man’s dress (if such a command she received), was not earlier 
than •February, 1429. By the statement of Boulainvilliers, as 
by her own account, Jeanne never dreamed of aiding* the 
Dauphin before the abnormal suggestions of the Voices came. 
By heft own vQjsion she did not even speak of them to her eurS 
or any other priest. Boulainvilliers said she spoke to her curi 
only. As for Jeanne’s own account of her Voices, when 
examined at Rouen in 1431, she frankly told her judges that 
“ you may ask me about such or s*h a thing, concerning which 
I might aijswef truly, and aboyf another thing I would not 
aqjwqf.” 

She persisted in thisi»attitude. She would^swear to tell truth 
“ as far as the questions were pertinent to the trial ” {iangen/es 
ad processutd), or to faith {adfidem), bifl she must be the judge 
of what was pertinent. About certain mattefs, espcdtally those 
vision?cdlicerning her king, she could not answer without per¬ 
juring herself—without breaking an oath of silence. On other 
matters she could not speak without permission from her Voices. 
About them, and about hej; visions of Saints, she could not be 
brought to enter into detail. As concerns her report of her 
visions and Voices, when she felt free to speak out, we may 
accept her evidence as absolutely veracious. Her experiences, 
astonishing as the^ seem, were real to her; sheVas 

“as true as'truth's simplicity, 

AnS simple as the infancy of truth.” 

Not even the threat of torture and the sight of the rack broke 
her determination to conceal certain revelations. ^ 

Before giving the account of her visions and auditions which 
Jeanne presentgd tocher judges, it is necessary to say that no 
critic, however sceptical, consistently doubts her veracity. To 
the last day of her life, though her faith in the heavenly origin 
of her experiences was shaken for an hour, she declared that 
the phenomena, whatever else they might be, were objective, 
as we say; that the^ had an external cause, were not illusions, 
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but manifestations (^beings other than herself. As M. Anatole 
France declares, “me had visions; these were neither feigned 
nor produced by ^trickery {fontrefaiks). She really believed 
that she heard voices which spoke to her, And came from no 
hum^n lips. ... I have raised no doubts as to ^he sincerity 
of Jeanne. No man can suspect her of falsehood." 

Her own account of their origin, as given to her judges, ran 
thus: “ When I was thirteen years old (or about thirteen) I had 
a 'Vbice from God, to help me in my conduct. And, the first 
time, I was in great fear. It came, that Voice, about midday, 
in summer time, in my father’s garden. I had not" (clearly 
in answer to a question) “ fasted on the previous day. I heard 
the Voice from the right side towards the church, and I rarely 
hear it without seeing a light. The light is on the si&e from 
which the Voice comes." 

It has been supposed tharf'the light always* came from the 
side, and from the same side ^ whence Jeanne, it is ^rgugd, 
was perhaps hysteHcal, being subject tb*unil^teral hallucinations. 
But she told her judges, in answer to a question about an 
appearance, that “ there was much light from every side ’’ {ab 
Omni park), “as \Vas fitting ” {et quod hoc bene decet). ^ 

She was asked how she could see a light th^t on one 
occasion was not in front of her; a foolish question to which 
she did not reply. Her first emotions were those of fear, and 
of doubt as to what these things should signify. She conceived, 
however, that they marked her as one set apart: “ The first 
time that I heard the Voice, I vowed to keep my maidenhood 
so long as God pleased.’’ Her judges, had they known the 
superstition of the Scottish witcheg,— “in our covines " (assem¬ 
blies) ^'~we could do nothing witho&t our maiden ,"— might have 
twisted even this provisional vow of virginity into a proof of 
her witchcraft. 

She believed thatithe Voice was of God, and, after hearing it 
thrice, kn^ it for the voice of an angel. The Voice was for 
her soul's health. “How did she know that?’’ “Because 
it told her to be good and go often to xhur^h, and said that 
she must g9 into France.’’ It is not apparent here that this 
command to go into France was not given from the first, there 
is no proof that it came later, after a period of mere religious 
and moral counsel. There is no warrant for the literary hypo¬ 
thesis that the Voices long confined themselves to pious advice. 
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till some priest, hearing from her of the^visions, induced the 
Voices to urge her to ride in the van otythe army. On the 
other hand, when she set out for France in'429, she told Jean 
de Novelonpont tlpt, during four or five years (since 1424 or 
1425) the Voices h«d pressed her mission upon her. _ The 
Voices had uttered their monitions since she was twelve or 
thirteen years old. 

THe phenomena occurred twice or thrice a week. She 
would not say, yet, in what form the Voice came. She*then 
told how she could not stay where she was, after the Voice 
bade l*er raise. 4 he siege of Orleans (begun in October 1428), 
and was interrogated on other points. 

One^ examiner, Beaup^re, was anxious to connect her ex¬ 
periences, causally, with her fasting in Lent, and with the 
sound of church bells. She certainly appears to have been apt 
to hear th«m during the ringina/of church bells, whose music, 
s^s Coleridge, fell on his ears^s on Dick Whittington’s), 

•m ^ • 

** Most ll^e articulate sounds of things to come." 

The sounds of bells were not essential to her hearing of 
the Voices; that, we shall see, is certaili. Sh^ said that 
the Voidhs, on certain occasions, were those of St. Catherine 
and St. Margaret. “Their heads were crowned with fair 
crowns, richly and preciously. To speak of this I have leave 
from the Lord. If you ^oubt, send to Poitiers, where I was 
examined before” (March-April 1429). 

This is puzzling. She certainly appears to have described 
her visions, so far, to the Commission at Poitiers. If so, the 
Doctors kept their own counsel, for there is Sot a hint of the 
appearances, or even of the* nam«s of the Saints, in any ifhbwn 
evidence before her trial in 1431. The “Book of Poitiers,” 
to which she often referred, as we show later, was not produced. 
Nothing is known about it, and it was got referred to in the 
Trial of 1450-1456. Clearly some person was interested in 
causing the concealment or destruction of this record, and that 
some one was.not 4he Maid. The President of the Board of 
Examiners was the Archbishop of Reims, who la^er disparaged 
the Maid. 

Jeanne distinguished the Saints by their naming each other 
and by their method of salutation. They had been with her 
for seven years (j/i 1431, therefore since 1424). She would 
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give no details, SM had forgotten which of the lady Saints 
appeared first, bu^t was recorded in the Book of Poitiers. 
Before the two Saints came, the Archangel Michael had ap¬ 
peared, and promised their arrival. Angels were in his com¬ 
pany^ “ I saw them with my bodily eyes, as clearly as I see 
you; and when they departed I used to weep, and wish that 
they would take me with them.” She would not, she never 
would, describe the dress and aspect of St. Michael. 'That 
shC'^'Jcnew him by his arms,” is a statement never made by 
her; and though a passage from her evidence is quoted to that 
effect, it does not contain a word on the subjet^t. The^ voices 
of the Saints were beautiful, gentle and sweet. She “ does not 
know ” if they have arms. She had embraced the Saints, and 
had touched St. Catherine with her ring, and had placed 
chaplets by their images in cl urches. The judges could get no 
more from her, * 

One thing is clear; Jeannd-ipade no conscious choice,^f 
Saints. She did not know who the^e «hining figures were till 
they informed her. It is curious that while she, like St. Cath¬ 
erine, was to contend for her life with hostile learned clerks 
and Doctors, and while (in the words of an English biography 
of St. Catherine, written when Jeanne was in bondage) “ the 
Archangel Michael came to comfort ” the captive Saint; while 
in prison at Rouen Jeanne never did see St. Michael. Her 
visions were not modelled on the Jines of the contemporary 
legends of St. Michael and St. Catherine. 

It was, apparently, after the arrival of her visions that Jeanne 
became sedulously devout; for which one witness, who was 
some twelve years older than she, confessed that he and other 
young men laughed at her., Sinse St. Reniy was, as we saw, 
the patron of Domremy, and since the legend of the sacred oil 
brought for him, and used in consecrating the kings of France 
, at Reims, was well„ known everywhere, it was natural that 
Jeanne should donceive the coronation of the Dauphin to be 
part of the %uty laid on her by her Saints. 

For her part, Jeanne resisted, during th|:pe or four years, the 
commands oi her Voices,—from 1424 to the spring of 1428. 
When they bade her go to Robert de Baudricourt, who would 
give her an armed escort into France, to raise the siege of 
Orleans (begun in October 1428), she replied, “Iam a poor 
girl, who cannot ride, or be a leader in war.” 
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The CFidence is that Jeanne was not staid than other 
b'ttle girls till 1424 or 1425, when her visits began; that she 
then became mdre devout than other young people; and that 
she resisted, on thf^score of her sex, youth, poverty, and ignor¬ 
ance, the summons «of her Voices, for three or four years, 
namely, till the spring of 1428. 

An attempt at suggesting a more or less plausible way of 
envis&ging the practical experiences of Jeanne will .be given 
later (Appendix D). Meanwhile it is to be remembered*that, 
for years, the monitions which reached her from tfie Voices 
appeared to herself, even during the visions, as wild as they 
would have appeared to her most sceptical neighbours. She 
retained (she says) her normal common sense even when in the 
presence of her Saints, in what we might reckon an abnormal 
condition. This fact differentiate her from the genuine sub¬ 
jects of trance,*who are wholl^^rapped up in their visions. 
Jaannf can only be called um txtatique by critics ignorant of 
the technical meafling*of “ecstasy. " ' Irf ecstasy, thought 

and self-consdlousness cease ... in ecstasy the seer no longer 
distinguishes himself from what he sees.^’ 

On jyhe other hand, hypnotised subjects often retain the nor¬ 
mal efenftnts of their character, resisting or trying to resist 
suggestions fropi the operator that they should do things con¬ 
trary to their normal nature. But nobody has yet advanced 
the hypothesis that Jeanop was frequently hypnotised by her 
eure, and by a succession of other piously fraudulent priests 1 

We have, perhaps, only one description, by an eye-witness, 
of Jeanne at the moment of receiving a saintly message. The 
witness is her conj'essor, Pagquerel, who stood by her when, in 
answer to her letter to Gl^dalcf tied to an arrow, and ^hot 
across the gap in ‘the bridge at Orleans, she was insulted and 
called “the harlot of the Armagnacs.” She wept, she prayed, 
she wp consoled, “because she had news from her Lord.” 
Thus it is clear that her Voices came to her on occ^ions when 
she was not alone in a wood, or alone listening to church bells, 
and interpreting int^ audible words the rustling of the leaves 
or the music of the chimes. A lonely wood, or ihe sound of 
bells, offered propitious conditions for hearing the Voices; the 
clamour of ^a crowd of churchmen in Court was unpropitious; 
and in these circumstances the utterances of the Voices were 
but indistinctly aujlible. These are the fects, and nothing 
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indicates ^at Jean/e, when she heard the Voices, was notice¬ 
ably “ dissociated/ or in any manifestly abnormal condition. 
Nor is it true that she was “perpetually h&llucinated,” and, 
“as a rule” {k plus souvent), “in no oendition to discern 
betmeen truth’and falsehood,” as has been allegec^ 

^ There is no evidence for these statements. We always find 
* Jeanne keenly .alive to her surroundings, very vigilant and 
observant. 

Jn> battle she watched for every sign of failure in the enemy’s 
strength and resolution, and kept a keen eye on the hostile guns; 
“that gun will be your death, if you stay whete you aSe,” she 
said, opportunely, to d’Alen^on at the siege of Jargeau. 
D’Alen^on changed his position, and the gun slew ^e man 
who later occupied the spot. 

We never hear of Jeanne^sorbed and immobile in trance, 
like Socrates at the siege of\totidaea. The peculiarity of her 
visions is that the^ never interred \^ith her alert conscit^usnoess 
of her surroundings, as far as the evidence goes. She heard 
them on the scaffold where men preached at her, with the cart 
waiting t«j carry her to tne fire; and she heard them alS distinctly 
as she heard the preacher whose insolence she interrupted. 
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DOMREMY IN TIME OF WAR 

Had there been no cruel wars in France, Jeanne would prob¬ 
ably have lived and died as obscurely as her little friend Hau- 
viette. Her mission was, by conciliation if possible, if not, 
by the sword, to free France fr^ the English invaders; to 
restore therf'ighfi’ul king; and to^ake him reign well and in 
Cbrist^n fashion. Had their been no pressure of national 
danger and of ensl^vemerft, it does not seem*probabl« that she, 
like her elder t:ontemporary St. Colette the daughter of a car¬ 
penter, w»uld have embraced the religious life, and have re¬ 
formed some convents and founded othei%. Jeatine was a 
child or tfle free air, not of the cloister. She made no vow of 
perpetual maidenhood ; she would remain, as we saw, a maiden 
“ while it was the will of God ”; that is, probably, till she had 
accomplished her task, ^e had no ambition t® be a Saint; 
to deliver France and restore the rightful king was her one 
ambition, save that she dreamed, when France was free, of 
some great deed of Christian chivalry, with England and France 
allied. ^ ’ 

The distress of France waS her*ruling and inspiring motive. 
Many regions werei depopulated; in many the wild wood had 
over-run the cultivated soil; in others agriculture could only 
be pr£y:tised near castles and walled townr^ Under the sound 
of the warning horn or church bell, the cattfe wopld run of 
themselves to places of refuge. Whether the vicinity of Dom- 
remy was thus Jiarrie^ and devastated or not, is matter of dis¬ 
pute. In the battle of Verneuil, of August 17, 1424, France 
was beaten to her knees. If we are to look for any one na¬ 
tional sorrow or disaster which especially stimulated the Maid, 
Verneuil, in the apparent year and summer of her earliest 
visions (1424), nat^^rally attracts the eyes. But neither from 
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Jeanne nor from aiA one of her Qontemporaries m Domrem; 
do we gather that^he thought more seriousl;^ than other chil¬ 
dren about the condition of her country, till the light came anc 
the Voice spoke to her of “ the great pity tfjat was in France.” 
She ,may. have ,wept in secret, she does <not say ro; and none 
of those who speak of her devotions add that she was melan- 
oholy through patriotic regret. 

Historians, especially the late erudite and sympathetic M. 
§icfi6pn Luce, have recovered from old documents many par¬ 
ticulars of the tribulations of Domreray between 1419 and 1428. 
The sight of these sorrows is supposed to have roused (.-Jeanne 
to the desperate resolution of riding in the van of armies. But 
she certainly was no Maid of Saragossa, no rival of that “ brave, 
bonny lass, Mary Ambree,” when the waves of war recked her 
own village. She did not tt&e jack (Jaseran) and steel cap and 
sword, like the legendary “to maiden Liliarfi ” v^o “ fought 
upon her stumps ” when v ^ 

“ the bold Buccleugh ’gainst stout Lord Svers^stood," 

at the battle of Ancrufa Moor. It was not at home that she 
found “ great pity,.” but “ in France ”; wherefore to France she 
would gd She'was not a" vjragtr. Her first wish waS to*prevail 
on the English to go home peacefully as the allies, no longer 
the scourges, of France, She was religious first; she would 
have her Dauphin Consecrated, woul(l have him reign as “ God’s 
vassal,” as His lieutenant over a peaceful and devout re'dm. 
St. Colette reformed convents; Jeanne would bring a kingdom 
back to freedom and duty and religion. She had that faith 
which moves'" mountains; it was^ by faith that she wrought 
mililary miracles for the conversion of the E^ng!ish. The sight 
of the sufferings of her village could not, alone, suggest these 
ideas, and did not suggest them to any other child in Domremy 
and Greux, Childhpod is careless and elasl.»f, though patriotic; 
and the troubles which Jeanne actually witnessed at home were 
less than those to which the boys and girls of the Border, 
English and Scottish, were hardened by famili^ty. 

On many nights in the year the prickers of Bewcastle and 
Tyne were riding through the steadings of Liddesdale, burning, 
driving cattle, plundering, slaying any Armstrong, Elliot, or 
Scott, who drew sword. On as many nights the Elliots, Arm¬ 
strongs, and Scotts were leaving empty byres, weeping widows. 
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and fatherless children in peel towers of Tynedale. Cattle 
were taken, Scottish lairds and tenants were slain, houses were 
burned; and the Stolen cattle, or other cattle, were recovered; 
English gentlemen ^d farmers had their throats cut and their 
dwellings fired. 

On other days the combatants met at races and football 
matches and marriages. Musgraves of England wedded Arme- 
Strongs of Scotland; Gordons of Lochinvar took as brides 
Grahams of Netherby. We read accurately kept balance'sheetS 
of slayings and revenges, of robberies and recoveries, in the 
“ Borde* Papers H of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. All these ^ 
things were in the day’s work; nobody made great moan; no ■ 
little girl of the Border took it upon herself to save her country. 

To tnodern historians and literary men such sufferings and 
such anxiety, such patrollings, and^ watchings from the tower- 
top, and ligijting’of beacon fires, and ringing of the church bells 
bstfkward, seem terrible enough to create and inspire a Pucelle I 
Hundreds of years of tiies% agitating experiences produced no 
Pucelle on the*Border, and only one on the Meuse. 

“Stout hearts of men! ’’ Light hearts of children I People 
grew stoical, and took what pleasures came in tkeir way.* Nevdr 
were gamJs and athletic sports pursued more eagerly, says M. 
Simeon Luce, t^an during the Hundred Years’ War. Hockey 
and football were the favourite rural pastimes. Domremy was 
a healthy, happy place, a vj/lage proverbially remarkable for the 
longevity of its inhabitants, and justly remarkable, as we see 
when we look at the ages of the contemporaries of Jeanne, the 
witnesses in the Trial of Rehabilitation (1450-1456). The 
ages of witnesses are 70, 35, 80, 70, 56, 54, 60, 56, 70, 60, 90, 
60, 40, 45, 45, 60* 44, 50, 66, 50, 57, 44, 50, 60, 54, 64, 

60, 60, 64, 38, 47.. 

The mother of the Maid, in 1456, was, allowing that she 
marrie^ at seventeen, sixty-four years of age^ These poor labour¬ 
ing folk lived a wholesome life in Domremy, wer« mainly engaged 
in tillage and in growing pigs for distant markets, sSid did not 
shorten their d^s by lamenting their perils and sorrows. Yet 
perils enough they Bad passed through, living, as they did, 
surrounded by fighting and plundering lords, Duk?s otLoraine 
and Bar, the Comte de Vaudemont, the Damoiseau de Com- 
mercy, who* fought now for Burgundy, now for France, npw 
for his own hand. ,In 1419 this chief was engaged in a private 
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war with neighbours, and, far from being heartbroken, Jeanne, 
as she says, “ helped well in driving the beasts from and to the 
island castle, named the Island, for fear of ^e men-at-arms." 
But, on reflection, she must have done tWs after 1419, when 
she'was rather young for a shepherdess, ^nd the qfistle had not 
yet been rented by her father and others. 

In 1419 the Damoiseau de Commercy fought his private foes 
at Matey, the village on the right bank of the Meuse, opposite 
Domremy'. 'He took and held to ransom a few prisoners, 
among them the husband of one of the godmothers of the 
Maid. He was an icuyer, an Esquire: the eijent was .fortune 
of waft' 

> 'Tl^is was no affair of an assault on poor labourers. The 
men Were noble; and in the treaty for their ranscfln, they 
swear to keep it sur I’honnei^ de nos noilesses, “ on our honour 
as men of noble birth.’’ ' • , 

In 1419-1420 bands of English and Burgundians prowjgd 
and 'I)lundered, and Jacques d’Arfi with five or six^of his 
neighbours hired the castle of the Isle as a*^laee of safety for 
their cattle. Thither the pigs, sheep, and kine wer# driven at 
every rumour of the approach of raiders; but we do not learn 
that the castle, with its fortified walls and moat, "w^S ever 
actually assailed. 

In 1423 the Duke of Loraine was at strife with the famous 
La Hire, later Jeanne’s companion-in-arms. In this affair one 
Tfirlaut, who had married a cousin of the Maid, was killed by 
a ball or stone from a gun, at the siege of Sermaize, a long way 
frpm Domremy. At the age of eleven a child is not too much 
impressed by the death of a distant connection in war. 

On October 7, 1423, the. peopie of the'linked villages of 
Domremy and Greux formally acknowledged, through their 
representatives, a yearly debt for protection money to the 
Damoiseau de Commercy. The sum to be paid was two ^os 
for each hearth or household; in the case of widows, one gros. 
Now a was merely a fraction of a /iz/re ; twenty-five gros 
(as a rule) went to one gold crown, or eeu d'or. 

In the long legal contract between tie petsants and the 
Damoiseau, Jacques d’Arc appears as doyen of his village. The 
getrdei Or protection money answered to the blackmail which 
Highland thiefs levied on their Lowland neighbotfrs in return 
for protecting their cattle and recovering their cows wbem stolen. 
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But in Scotland the contract was illegal; in France it was 
guarded by all the solemnity and technical jargon of the law. 
Manifestly if the ^>easants received the protection for which 
they paid, the sum of two gros yearly for each household was a 
rather low police raft. The population of Domremy is roughly 
reckoned at tliirty heSrths or households, and Greux was of 
much the same size. Thus for sixty householders (leaving 
widow% out of account) the Damoiseau -would draw 12b gros 
annually. But a great modern authority reckons the iippqst 
at not less than 220 gold crowns (/fwj <for) payable at MaAin- 
mas. Even if w^ estimate the households of Domremy and 
Greux at eighty instead of sixty, it is impossible to see how a 
yearly impost of 160 gros could amount to 220 gold crowns, 
for the gros was a fraction of the /ivre, and there went -fromiv 
two and a half to three and a half livres to the gold crown. 
In a note to this ^passage an attempt is made to clear up the . 
facts, and sh6w that the blackmail has been vastly overstated. 

One may be permitted to hint that the appalling borrow of 
life in Domremj^ during the childhood oi the Maid, have, as 
• they are st^ed, an air of mythological exaggeration. 

“At Domremy all lived in perpetual alarpis. There was* 
always ssntinel on the church tower. Each inhabitant, by 
custom the curS himself, went on guard in turn; gazing through 
the dust, in the slin, along the pale ribbon of the roads, to spy 
out the glitter of lances; searching the terrific deeps of the 
woods; and, at night, watchJhg with horror the horizon lit with 
the flames of burning villages. At the approach of merf-at- 
arms the watcher set ringing these bells which now pealed for 
births, now bewailed the dead, now called the people to prayer, 
now bid a spell oft the lighting, now announced dangers. 
The awakened villagers leaped half-naked to the stalls, and 
drove the herds towards the fortress enislanded by two branches 
of the Meuse.’’ 

The atithorities cited for this brilliant d&cription of affairs 
in Domremy are, first, Jeanne's often quoted remark about 
driving the cattle, in case of alarm, to the isle ; and, next, the 
text of a will written ir* 1393, and containing a reference to the 
testator’s "chapel on the isle.” 'fhat is all, thoufh there is 
evidence abundant for burnings and plunderings in adjdcenti 
regions. Father Ayroles quotes a sweeping statement of M. 
Luce: “ In most of the villages of the Bassigny work was in* 
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terrapted, and almost all the mills were destroyed/’ This 
remark is based, says the learned father, on a record concem- 
ingf two mills in one parish; I can find none of the afflicted 
villages in Chanoine Dunand’s map of the Meuse valley from 
Neiifch&teau to Vaucouleurs. 

Perhaps we need not accept the picturesque account of per¬ 
petual alarm, and half-naked peasants at Domremy as convinc¬ 
ingly vouched for by the recbrds of the sufferings o^ other 
viU^es, and the statement of Jeanne about the island. In 
fact, we know but two cases in which there is evidence of 
grave trouble at Domremy during the residence there of the 
Maid. 

In 1425, Henri d’Orly drove a creagh of the cattle of 
Domremy and Greux, drove it many miles, to his'^^castle of 
Doulevant and to Domraa^tin le Franc. The lady of Ogiviller 
“ brought the cry " to the Comte de Vaudemont, at Joinville, 
who sent Barth^lemy de Clefmont, with some seven or eight 
riders, on the “ hot trod,” just as Bticcleugh and Watty Grieve 
send men to follow Jamie Teller’s kye, in'^ho ballad. They 
recovered the kine, fought a skirmish like that in. which the 
Captain*of Bewfastle was taken by the Armstrongs, and the 
kye were restored to the restful meadows of Greux and 
Domremy. 

One sees no reason why such an event should cause a child 
on the marches of Loraine, any more than a child in the De¬ 
batable Land, to become a warrior maid, a prophetess, and a 
vii^in martyr. Genius would have been common in Liddes- 
dale, if a reiving environment were the necessary condition for 
its development. “ The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof* but knoWest not whence it 
Cometh or whither it goeth.” He who .will may satisfy his 
curiosity by explaining that the Voices of Jeanne came to her 
first in 1425 (not 1424), and were the subjective results of the 
raiding and racov^ry of some cows. "The Voices ’did not 
speak to the child about local troubles, but bade her leave her 
home and " go into France.” 

It was M. Sim6on Luce, after QuicSerat 'the most sympa¬ 
thetic and %rudite student of the history of the Maid, who dis¬ 
covered the record of the creagA of cattle driven from Domremy, 
and of the successful pursuit on the “hot trod” ih the summer 
of 1425. Delighted with his tromaille, he supposed that the 
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recovei^' of the cows, with the repulse of the English at Mont- 
St.-Michel, in the end,<of June 1425, and the invasion of the 
Barrois by the English, are events "which “explain, at least in 
some measure, the first appearance of the Archangel to little 
Jeanne.” Ek theif“combines his information.” IfBbulain- 
villiers is right in his'story that Jeanne first heard the Voice 
and saw the light after being “ rapt and as it were'twt of her 
senses*” by the exertion of a fo6t race^ then the race, M. Luce 
argues, was one of the rejoicings after the regaining of the fcye. 
But, after the excitement of winning the prize of the racet the 
bouquet^ of flowys, Jeanne, in a moment of pious reaction, 
“ would almost reproach herself as she remembered that all the 
evils which her native village had escaped by a remarkable 
favour (rf Providence ” (and of eight riders) “ continued to 
ravage the rest of the realm. . . . Jl'his is, at least by our hy¬ 
pothesis, the chain of circumstances by which Jeanne was led 
to think herSelf called by Heaven to be an instrument in the 
saTVaticti of her country ” • 

"It is to cc*skier too curiously to consider thus.” The 
first Voic^ may be even more probably dated in the sum¬ 
mer of 1424, perhaps after the disaster pf Vemeuil on 
August*i> In fact, we do not know anything at all about 
the conditions which determine the advent of Voices, lights, 
and angels. * 

Had Jeanne, at the age of twelve or thirteen, been constant 
and fervent in prayer, and gfven to prolonged fasts in Lent, and 
had the first Voice and vision come in Lent instead of in the 
height of summer, her religious exercises might have predisposed 
her, and her macerated body might have prepared her for 
hallucinations. Btit we have,no evidence that she was so pre¬ 
cociously ascetic, oj so precociously devout. It was after the 
visions appeared that she grew serious, pensive, and prayerful: 
she says so h^self. 

We must not be thought to speak too lightly of the state of 
Domremy, Maxey, and Greux. To do so is not ouf purpose. 
We endeavour to attain to the contemporary point of view; td 
show how rural i^opley in the Middle Ages and later, comported 
themselves in times of great anxiety and of occasional peril. 
They beheld their own condition with other eyes and faced 
them with stouter hearts than ours, as we look back on the 
picture of raids and burnings which research reveals. 

4 
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In considering the surroundings of Jeanne in youth, rfe must 
not persuade ourselves that her environment accounts for her. 

The most ardent and leatned explorer of the surroundings 
of Jeanne in early youth, M, Simeon Luce, writes, “ To show 
that the Maid found m her environment so&e of ^the elements 
of her inspiration is not, if properly imtierstood, to dimmish 
her merit and her greatness.” 

Her greatness was in her own spirit, and in “ something yet 
more widely interfused.” 

It*is very probable that, as the years passed by, a deeper and 
more solemn element entered into the religipn of th| Maid. 
Her chief and central devotion came to be given, not to her 
Saints, but to her Master {Mcsst're), to Our Lord and to the 
naine of Jesus. Her letters, during her mission, were^ usually 
headed Jesus Maria. The ring of laiton, or ekctrum, a heavily 
alloyed gold, which her father and mother gave her, bore the 
names Jesus Maria. Though so much was said about this 
ring, at which she loved to gaze, het« possession of it may h^e 
implied no special devotion to the divine Name. Such rings, 
peculiar in style,—no seal, but a broad central ridg^, and two 
sloping sides engraved with the Holy Names (or with figures 
of Saints, the Virgin, and the priest with the chalise),’—were 
common in the early fifteenth century, and were supposed to 
be sovran against epilepsy. The ring, so mifch suspected by 
Jeanne’s judges, was a common sort of trifle; but her special 
devotion to Our Lord was later disfilayed on her standard, and 
the last word of her dying lips was Jesus. It has been shown, 
with much learning, that a special devotion to Our Lord was 
inculcated byuthe begging and preaching friars of the Order of 
St. Francis (who, as a rule, were^in the Frauch interest), and, 
in 1437* 143 9, by Bernardino of Siena; wh^e a certain Brother 
Richard, a fooUsh enthusiast, is said, prorably incorrectly, to 
have preached •' Christ and Country,” and he did prophesy the 
advent of Antiohrisic, in Champagne, at the end of 1438. The 
Maid nevfcr saw him till she was in the full tide of her suc< 
cesses, and she found out his frothy folly: he was the Dr. 
Cumming of the period. 

It may Be more important that St. Colette used the name 
Jesus as the blazon of her reform and the superscription of her 
letters; and her influence was potent among the devout. The 
devotion to Jesus, again, may have been suggested to Jeanne 
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by thi sennons of Franciscan preachers, though all tliat we 
really know about her early relations with them is that at Neuf* 
ch&teau she confessed herself, twke'or thrice, to mendicant friars; 
It was to her eur/ that she usually confessed; when he could 
not receive ^r, sHI eot from him a licence to approach another 
priest Howsver it'came about, whether in accordance with 
the example of St Colette, then at the height of her &me, or 
through the influence of sermons by wandering Cordeliers, or 
through her own musings, the devotion to Our Lord, M^stin, 
was the deep foundation of the Maid’s belief before she under* 
took l^r great adventure; and in this faith she chose to live 
and die. Of her Master she never beheld any vision, despite 
a baseless contemporary rumour. The Saints were “her 
brothers of Paradise”; her Master was Christ; whom khe 
sought not, like St. Colette, through cruel macerations of the 
body, and self-inflicted" torture, and in helpless ecstasy, 
followed over the bridge of war “in armed and iron 
maidenhood.” 



CHAPTER V 

o 

THE‘mission announced. JEANNE AT NEUFCHATEAU 

s C 

We cannot fix the precise moment when Jeanne yielded to her 
Voices, and determined to go into France. She would rather 
have been torn to pieces by horses {ecarU/ee), she saW, than 
thus engage in an adventur«^ so foreign to her normal nature, if 
she had not been sure that the command was of God. But 
how was she to overcome the practical difficulties; how win 
access to the Dauphin in one of hfs ckdteaux by the /Loire') 
The distance was great,—four hundred and fiftp miles,—much 
of the intervening country was Anglo-Burgundian in allegiance, 
and all the roads^were infested by robber bands. 

The captain of the nearest walled town held for therDffuphin, 
Robert de Baudricourt, commanding in Vaucouleurs, some 
twelve miles distant from Domremy, was obviously the best 
person to whom she could apply for aid and escort. She must 
have heard of Robert all her life, ind especially in the spring 
of 1427, when her father, as representing the interests of the 
villagers of Domremy, had personal dealings with that captain. 
There was onri- Guiot Poignant who had been caution for the 
payment of the 220 icus d'or du% to Robbrt de Saarbruck, 
Damoiseau de Commercy. The damoiseau ^ad impounded, for 
arrears of this money, the goods and cattle of Poignant, and 
Poignant demanded compensation from the squire or seigneur 
of the villages, end from the villagers themselves. The case 
was left t<J arbitration, under the supervision of Robert de 
Baudricourt. 

From her father’s conversation Jeanne-must'have known the 
kind of person whom she had to deal with in Baudricourt. He 
was a blunt practical man of the sword, who had married two 
rich widows in succession, and who had been fighting, since 
he could bear arms, in the reckless wars of the marches of 
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Loraine. He had some sense of humour, and there was no 
nonsense, there were no fine enthusiasms in his nature. His 
confession, if ever he cleared his conscience in the confessional, 
might have been like that attributed to Etienne de Vignolles, 
called La Htre. “I*do the things that other men-at-arms do. 
O God, do Thou unto me in this day of battle as I would do 
to Thee, if Thou wert La Hire and I were God.” The more 
Jeanne knew of de Baudricourt, the more keenly she must have 
felt that he was not a likely man to welcome a girl of sixteen, 
who said “ the world is out of joint, and I was born to set it 
right.”* As it danced, she used the very words of Hamlet; 
"dixit quod erat nata ad hoc faciendum." 

It w^ while troops were being recruited in England for a 
new attack in force on the Dauphin’s territories south of the 
Loire, it was in^ay 1428, that Jeanne first approached the re¬ 
doubtable Baudricourt. He must have known that England 
ffJis determined to make » fresh effort; he probably knew that 
the little wedg^jai territory, and the little walled town where he 
had alon^ upheld so long the Standard of the Lilies, were to 
be the object of a special assault. By way o£ a remedy for all 
these i#isfortunes, a peasant girl of sixteen, accompanied by a 
local clodnopper, came and informed Baudricourt that she had 
a divine mission to save France. We may imagine that the 
oaken rafters of the hall rang with his laughter. 

It had not been easy for*Jeanne to make her way to Baudri¬ 
court. Her mother had several times spoken to her about the 
horror with which her father reflected on his dream of her de¬ 
parture from home in military company. Jeam^ was obliged 
to conceal her purpose. Sim had a kinsman by affinity, one 
Durand Laxart, or Lassois, living at Little Burey, a village 
within a league oT Vaucouleurs. Lassois had married the 
daughter of a sister of Jeanne’s mother: he was thus her 
“cousia by marriage ” ; but, as he was gftatljr her senior, she 
called him “uncle.” His wife, her cousin, wa» then (or 
perhaps more probably in January 1429), about to have a 
child, and Jeaane suggested that Lassois should ask her to 
attend his wife in her trouble. The Maid, as Bftiupire, the 
most modern-minded man among her judges, declared, “had 
a good deal of feminine subtlety.” Lassois assented, and 
brought her from Domremy to his own house at Little Burey. 
In his evidence, Lassois does not distinguish clearly between 
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her two visits of appeal to Baudricourt, the first in May 1428, 
the last in January-February 1429. On ope or the other 
occasion she asked Lassois, “ Don’t you know the saying that 
France is to be made desolate by a woman ?” (meaning 
the mother of Charles vn) “and afterwards r^ored by a 
Maid ? ” At the samo time she spoke of her desire to go into 
France and lead the Dauphin to Reims to be crowned. If she 
didcnot also speak of raising the siege of Orleans, this conver¬ 
sation must have been held in May 1428, before Orleans was 
menaced, for, when Orleans was besieged, she proclaimed its 
relief as part of her task. 

The prophecy—^about the ruin and restoration of France by 
a woman and a maid—is that of Marie d’Avignon, early in the 
century, and has been explained in a previous chapter. The 
predictions of Marie d’Avignon were widely known, firent 
grand bruit, says Quicherat. The prediction would be alluded 
to in sermons, and win its way into current talk. , ' ^ 

The prophecy, or saying, probably had its effect on Lassois. 
He took Jeanne to his house, where she was seen by a young 
gentlemaa name^ Geoffroy du Fay, who already knew her 
parents, and heard her say that she wished to go into France. 
Whether this was in 1428 or 1429 is not certain, but a remark 
of Geoffroy reads as if he met the Maid only ®n her first visit 
to Vaucouleurs. If that was so, by May 1428 it was generally 
known that she had a mission to gcf to the Dauphin. 

Lassois and Jeanne visited Baudricourt; and as Jeanne had 
no trace of rustic shyness, but spoke to all men with frankness 
and with noble courtesy, she probably asked him to send her 
to the Dauphin at once. This is not, however, to be gathered 
from the interesting evidence ot Bertrand de Poulengy, an 
esquire then aged about thirty-five, who had known Domremy, 
had several times visited Jeanne’s parents in their house, and 
had sat beneath itis famous tree, when Jeanne was a child of 
four years <of age. In the week of the Ascension of Our Lord 
(May 1428), Poulengy was with Baudricourt when Jeanne 
came to him, sent by her Lord, she saidc She asked Baudri¬ 
court to despatch a message to the Dauphin in these words, 
“ Let him guard himself well, and not offer battle to his foes, 
for the Lord will give him succour by mid Lent,” that is, in 
March 1429. She said that by God’s will she herself would 
lead the Dauphin to be crowned. Of Orleans she said 
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nothing. Nothing here indicates that Jeanne asked to be sent 
to the Dauphin ai once. Perhaps Baudricourt’s rebuff con* 
sisted merely in a laughing refusal to send any message from a 
peasant maid. The advice to the Dauphin, not to challenge 
the English* to battk, seems superfluous; at that time he 
thought of nothing less. Why Jeanne fi;ced on next March as 
the date of succour cannot be known. 

JeAne added that the kingdom belonged to God, not to^the 
Dauphin, but that God desired the Dauphin to hold the realm 
under himself {en commande^ in commendam). These current 
ideas Of kings is vassals of the King of Heaven, the Maid 
must have heard of in sermons. It is certain that, in Scotland, 
many sermons were preached on this topic. The opinion was 
so common that it is superfluous to invent a secret clerical in¬ 
itiator, the real ^ource of her missidn. The very coinage of the 
period proolaimed that “Christ is King, Christ is Emperor”; 
€>Arisius regnat, Christus Jmperat. The coins, with these in- 
scripti^s, are rgproduced in the illustrated life of the Maid, 
by M. Wallon. 

We are'tolS that Jeanne was in spiritual relations w^h several 
priests^of whom two are named. One of theth was eight years 
old when*Jeanne left Domremy, yet we are told that he heard 
her in confession! The other had heard her thrice in one 
Lent, once on another occasion. After delivering herself of 
her message, the Maid, according to Poulengy, went home, 
attended by Lassois. 

The- author or authors of two Chronicles, written about 
forty years after the event, says that Baudricoijft thought of 
keeping Jeanne a%a leaguei^lass, a loose girl for the recreation 
of his men-at-arms. These* authors also aver that, in the 
following year, Jeahne won Baudricourt’s confidence by an ex¬ 
traordinary example of clairvoyance, or vue d distance, which 
Baudricourt reported by letter to the Dawphip. There is no 
other authority for either story; we are expected to ixilicve the 
former, and to reject the latter anecdote. Lassois says that 
Baudricourt mcye than once advised him to box Jeanne’s ears 
and take her home to her father; but it is uncertain whether 
this counsel was given during her first or second visit to 
Vaucouleurs, Jeanne was not discouraged. One of her bio¬ 
graphers tells us that " she was not humiliated or discouraged 
by the contempt of the captain and the outrages of the garrison, 
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imagining that her Voices had foretold them.” Her Voices 
had said nothing about “outrages of the garrison,” there is no 
mention of such outrages. 

A month later, on the eve of St. John,cShe spoke thus to 
Michael Lebuin, a boy of her own age: “ There is« girl between 
Coussey and Vaucouleurs who, within the year, will have the 
King crowned at Reims.” She did so about three weeks later 
than she predicted. She spoke freely of her mission. Before 
she left home, in 1429, another boy of her age, Jean Waterin, 
“several times heard her say that she would restore France 
and the Royal line.” Certainly tjie neighbours were aware of 
her purpose; for, as we have already seen, her brother told her 
that the story went about of her having had the notion put into 
her head at the Fairy tree, which she denied. It is curious 
that her father did not sen^ her away to his kinsfolk at Ser- 
maize, many leagues distant, unless he reckoned that she might 
there find opportunity of an escort qn her way to the Dauphkj. 

About July 17 or 18, 1428, the Governor of Chaulipagne, 
Antoine de Vergy, marched a smaller force than he had expected 
to raise, Jor the purpose of reducing the region of V&.ucouleurs 
to the English allegiance. The people of Domremy, wi^h their 
cattle, retired a distance of six miles to Neufchdteau, ih Loraine. 
The family of Jeanne lodged there with a woman called La 
Rousse, who kept an inn ; there they dwelt for a fortnight, 
Jeanne said; later witnesses said for four or five days. Her 
accusers averred that Jeanne went thither alone, without her 
parents’ permission, and lived an irregular life, associating with 
loose women^ acting as maidservant, and learning to ride. All 
this was false, and was amply refuted by witnesses of Domremy, 
who had been at Neufchiteau in July 1428. 

At her trial, in 1431, Jeanne was asked why she summoned 
a young man before the official at Toul in a case of breach of 
promise of marriage ? She answered: “ He summoned me, 
I did not summon him; and there, before the judge, I swore 
to tell the truth, and, enjlft, I had never promised to marry 
him.” 

Her accusers declared that Jeanne cited the young man for 
breach of promise of marriage, and that he refused to wed her 
because of her association with loose women at i^eufch&teau. 
That Jeanne should have promised to marry a young man, 
after vowing to remain a maiden while it^was God’s will, and 
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at a moment when she was yearning to go forth on her mission, 
is impossible. That she sued a reluctant swain before an ec¬ 
clesiastical court is an absurd accusation. But as she certainly 
was obliged to go ^ice to Toul, thirty miles from Neufchftteau, 
on this business (and “several times” in a fortnight, if we be¬ 
lieve her accusers), sne must have disliked Neufch 4 teau, and 
been glad, as she said, to return to Domremy. The story, 
told h^ most writers, that she confessed to having disobeyed her 
parents in the matter of the marriage, is a mere blunder. ,8he 
said nothing of this kind. 

At same timw or other Jeanne frequented the church of 
Greux, because the village of Domremy was burned. If de 
Vergy’s men burned the village, why did they not also burn 
Greux?* If they did burn Domremy, the first weeks after 
Jeanne’s return must have seen het father and brothers busy 
with a task yery‘familiar to the contemporary peasants of Scot¬ 
land, the rebuilding of their cottages. Happily this labour 
was favoured by the summer weather, when the air out of 
doors, at night, was cool and still. Nothing is known of what 
passed at^DdVnremy, while new roofs were thatched (if the old 
had been destroyed), and the furniture—probably carfied off to 
Neufch^t^u in waggons at the time of the flight—was replaced. 

One thing ordy is certain, by the end of October the Maid 
must have heard that Orleans was beleaguered by the English, 
and that they had seized and garrisoned the outposts of the 
city, the smaller towns on the Loire above and below it. They 
held and garrisoned Meun and Beaugency, between Orleans and 
Blois, on one side, and Jargeau, between Orleans and Gien, on 
the other. If Orleans fell^the English had btfiken through 
the centre, as it were, of the •defence of the Dauphin, and from 
this base they might expect to take, one by one, his pleasant 
cities of Blois, Tours, and Chinon, and all that he had. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE SIEGE OF ORLEANS BEGUN 

Here we leave Jeanne for a moment: little is known of her 
life from July 1428 to January 1429. We turn to the siege of 
Orleans, the Moscow campaign of the English in Francl. They 
did not see the signs of the times. In France, as a military 
novelist of about 1460 says (Bueil, in le fouvtncel), a new 
generation was coming into action, apd new allies from Scotlai.d 
were in the field. " 

The Constable, with Sir John Stewart of Darnley, and John 
Wishart, repulsed the English under Mont-St. -MiAer Stewart, 
taking alesson from the English, dismounted all his m.en, and 
had a success. It is to be observed that, in the deadly feud 
between the Constable and La Tremollle, the Scots took sides 
against the obese Royal favourite. 

In September 142 7, La Hire andpunois defeated the English 
and raised the siege of Montargis,—a gleam of light on a dark 
horizon. 

The English attempt on Orleans, the effort to break the line 
of the Loire “and drive the Dauphin to Spain or Scotland, was, 
indeed, an insensate scheme, devised in mad self-confidence, and 
the English were equipped with forces and munitions wholly 
inadequate. “God knoweth by what advis the siege of the 
city of Orleans was .taken in hand,” wrote, in 1433, the Duke of 
Bedford, Regen? for the infant Henry vi, to the English Govern¬ 
ment. if Bedford did not know to whom fell the responsibility 
for this wild enterprise, we cannot hope to disraver the truth. 

Here it pay not be out of place to descnoe, from unpub¬ 
lished documents, the nature of the English preparations for the 
complete subjugation of France. The artillery and siege ma¬ 
terial were collected by the vicars of Enfield and Clieshunt, and 
by John Parker, Master of the Ordnance for the Earl of ^lis- 
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bury. . Parker drew ;£ 666 , 13s. 4d. for ordnance, and ;^66, 7s. 
9d. for master mariners and others to carry it across the Chan¬ 
nel. He purchased fourteen small brass guns called fowlers; 
each was one foot ^pd a half in length; each had three cham¬ 
bers, and could throw,stones of two pounds in weight. There 
were three other brass guns with one chamber, and twenty-nine 
other cannon. Sixteen small “ hand-cannons ” were supplied, 
boundVith iron rings, with twelve hundred leaden bullets. This 
kind of hand-cannon, a most monstrous musket, with a rest,«^ifas 
used effectually on the French side, as we shall see, by Master 
John th* Lorainef. 

For guns of position, three great iron pieces were furnished, 
capable of throwing 18-inch stones; two other pieces were of 
16-inch Valibre. Three more of 18 to r 4-inch calibre were 
bought from another factory. Stofies from 24 to 14 inches 
were purchased,*i214 in all, with 200 stones for the “fowlers." 
About 320 “ pavoises ’’ or ^trong wide shields used in assaulting 
fortified positions were provided, and 123 chests of bows and 
arrows. Four pairs of bellows were commissioned, to be used, 
if necessaty, it? casting new guns beyond the sea. From French 
military^science was borrowed the idea of employing quifhtities of 
lead to mrfke “ samons ” for strengthening the feet of the cannon 
{ad usum Francf^). A great wooden instrument, A vice, was 
manufactured, to be used in loading and unloading the guns. 

Preparations so immense, jnd outlay so lavish, were calculated 
to strike terror into the boldest hearts in France. England was 
going to work regardless of expense, and employed the latest 
appliances of military science. 

As for the host equipped, it was levied, by'contract, by 
Salisbury himself, on the shortest service principle. The men 
were engaged for a period of six months: the officers were 6 
knights bannerets, 34 knights bachelors, 559 esquires, and with 
1800 b9wmen, including 30 details, there w|;re 2509 men in all. 
Two hundred and forty combatants, however, dtd not keep tryst 
at the port of Sandwich on June 30, 1428, and Salisbury enlisted 
450 more archere. A hundred and nineteen men-at-arms, devoid 
of ambition, haa prefened to stay at home in England. 

Bedford added, at Paris, 400 lances and 1200 archers, so that, 
exclusive of pages, Salisbury was at the head of nearly 5000 
men. Reinforcements were drawn from garrisons, to the extent 
of 8 men from Rou^ and so on. By the end of March 1429 
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the feudal levies of Nonnandy were called out for the siege of 
Orleans, and were largely used in guarding convoys. The 
number of Burgundians employed in the siege is unknown, but 
they were withdrawn before Jeanne set out, to relieve Orleans. 

The whole English equipment was mych below what Bueil, 
many years after the events, thought necessary. Writing after 
his years of war are over, probably about 1460, Bueil remarks 
that new military inventions are constantly being'’made: 
aftK)ng these, probably, are the light leather boats, capable of 
being transported by horses, which were used for crossing the 
water moats of towns. His idea of the artillery needed in the 
siege of a large strong town like Orleans is.a park of 250 pieces, 
of various calibre; and his notions of the adequate gunpowder 
for each gun would have startled the English of 1429. 

Bueil, moreover, in thirty years of experience, had learned to 
distrust bastilles, or palisaded earth-works, such as were used 
by the English and Burgundians in,the sieges of Orleans, Cofii- 
piigne, Dieppe, and Mont-St.-Michel. These extet&porised 
forts, built at intervals all around the threatened ^town, are , 
represented, in the illustrated manuscripts of the period, as 
mere cifcles of’park palings, not of the height of^a man. 
They were, in fact, much stronger; the palisades crdwned high 
earth-works, and tall scaling-ladders were needed by assail 
ants, while the artillery of the period did not easily breach 
them. <, 

The English before the end of the siege had ensconced their 
men in twelve or thirteen of these bastilles. But, as Bueil 
argues, they were so remote each from each, that the garrison 
of one fort ft)uld not rescue the jnen in i^ neighbour, if at¬ 
tacked, and they did not supply accommodation for horses. “ I 
have always heard that no good comes of bastilles, and, in the 
late wars, I saw them ruined at Orleans, Compiigne, Dieppe, 
and St. Michel.” Really the bastilles were not to blame, but 
there wer^ not*enough of them, because the investing armies 
were numerically inadequate. 

Bueil’s criticisms came too late; nor is it eajy to see how the 
English co^ld, with their limited forces, have done better than 
they did. They had not soldiers enough to man twice the 
number of bastilles, but, till the Maid arrived, the french never 
assaulted one of their thirteen forts. 

From Salisbury’s original force of about 5000 men, with 
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which he took forty towns an 4 castles in September 143B, 
\ must be deducted the ganisons which he left in these places 
of strength. This deduction makes it plain that he had not 
men enough either to invest Orleans, a town with a coronal of 
towers, a river pronta^e, and walls of great height and thickness; 
or to take by storm a £ty well found in guns of various calibre, 
and ganisoned by people of laudable courage and patriotism, 
and by *he companies of all the great French leaders. Other 
cities, the Estates, and the Dauphin, contributed money typd 
provisions; the town was well victualled, -well provided with 
guns, povjder, arroiirs,/a»<?« or shield-screens, and all the muni¬ 
tions of war. The citizens destroyed the houses and the beauti¬ 
ful churches of their suburbs, on the opposite side of the river, 
and welcomed adventurous captains, men like Dunois, La 
Hire, Poton de Saintrailies. Unluchily for France the massive 
churches were only wrecked, not levelled; and several of the 
investing forts of the English were palisaded earth-works, or 
^urrounding and itsting on the half-ruined walls of 
the churmes and the strong church towers. 

OnOct«)er»i2 the siege began; firing from the opposite 
bank of the Loire, the English guns of position threvf heavy 
stone bafb«into the town, and killed—one woman. They de¬ 
stroyed the water mills, but the townsfolk established mills 
worked by horse ^ower. The bridge-head, on the English side 
of the stream, was protected by two strong towers, “ the Tou- 
relles," with an outer boulevJrd. From its boulevard, or out¬ 
work, the English were repulsed, with loss of 240 men in killed 
alone. The English then mined, or were believed to have 
mined, the outwork, and the French deserted the Tburelles on 
October 23, breaking down sSt arch of the bridge, and erect¬ 
ing a barricade on the arch of the Belle Croix (later enriched 
by the ladies of Orleans with statues of Charles vn and the 
Maid, kneeling in prayer on either side of the Fair Cross). 

On October 24, Salisbury was mortally wounded by a 
cannon-ball as he reconnoitred the town from a windflw of the 
Tourelles. This discouraged the English as much as the 
arrival of EtiennS de Vignoles (the famous La Hire), of the 
brave Dunois, then styled Bastard of Orleans, arl8 of their 
bands, with archers, crossbowmen, and professional infantry 
from Italy, encouraged the townsfolk. On November 8 the 
English army broke up, retiring to more hospitable quarters 
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in the adjacent towns of Meun and Jargeau; while William 
Glasdale, a north countryman and a soldier of high repute, 
held, under Lords de Moleyns and Poynings, with five hun¬ 
dred men, the Tourelles and their outwork. Glasdale could 
only observe the city, while the* Frencn destroyed twelve 
churches and monastic houses in the suburbs, that they might 
not afford shelter to the main body of the English on their re¬ 
turn. We hear of no attempt to recapture the bridge-head, 
witji its fortifications; the Ftench were not yet led by Jeanne 
d’Arc, and, though greatly superior in numbers, had no heart 
for the assault. • . r 

On December i the great Talbot arrived to reinforce the 
English in the Tourelles with men, food, guns, and ammunition.. 
He kept up a well-nourished fire of ponderous missiles, which 
injured many buildings, (.but caused almost, no loss of life. 
The garrison replied with a huge new piece of ordnance; but 
by Christmas Day, when there was a truce, and Orleans lept 
musicians to the enemy, neither sMe had done anytjjing new 
of the slightest note. A famous gunner named Jean y sniped ” 
a few English day by day: on December 29* th& Orl^anais 
levelled eight. or nine more churches ; the Earl of Suffolk 
and Talbot arrived on the Orleans side of the wateu with 2500 
men, and established a huge fortified camp, or bastille and 
boulevard, at St. Laurent des Orgerils, outside the west gate, 
Porte Regnart, of the city. This camp was intended to close 
the Porte Regnart and the road down the river towards Blois, 
so as to stop any French relieving force advancing from that 
centre. The English were only opposed by skirmishing 
bands of cavalry under Dunois: there were daily skirmishes, but 
no attempt was made to prevefil the En^ish from fortifying 
themselves in their great bastille of St. Laurent and elsewhere. 

So the siege, if it can be called a siege, went on. Day by 
day bands of the French sallied out and teased the English ; 
day by day the English advanced “with marvellous cries” 
against one of the gates of the city. There was no genuine attack, 
no resolute fighting, no night assault; and each side retired when 
it came within the very limited range of hostile artillery fire, 
some five'^hundred yards. French troops and supplies entered 
Orleans at pleasure, but the English erected a bastille on the 
isle Charlemagne, which lay in the river betwfeen their fort 
of St. Laurent and their neyr fort, St. Priv6, built on the 
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opposite* bank of the river to secure the ferry from the isle 
Charlemagne. The garrisons of these works could not keep 
out (January lo, 1429) a great convoy with supplies and 
ammunition sent from Bourges, due south of Orleans. 

The English in ffct, had on that day appreciable losses in 
slain men ana prisonfirs, while, next day, a cannon-ball from 
the Orleans side destroyed the roof of the English bridge-head 
fort. Qn January 12a herd of 600 swine was driven into the 
city ; while, on the following day. Sir John Fastolf reinfor<jeri 
the besiegers with a company of 1200 men, guns of various 
calibre, gowder, ^^ctuals, and- supplies of arrows. Presently 
40 beeves and 200 swine were thrown into Orleans ; but next 
day the English seized the ferry-boat of the Orl^anais which 
plied between the opposite bank, and the church of St. Loup 
in the fields outside of the eastern waJl, and also made spoil of 
500 head of cattle intended to supply the town, slew a number 
of^the enem/, and captured the famous light field-piece of 
that master gunner, Jean Ihe Lorainer. This piece, which 
had caus^ them so much loss, the English bore in triumph 
to the T(»relies; but Jean escaped by swimming. So they 
continued to skirmish, the townsfolk being in good hesftt, and 
well fed.* There we leave them, on Janfiary 30, 1429, rejoicing 
in the arrival of nine pack horses laden with oil for their 
winter salads. • 

The fighting was not much more serious than the combats 
with apples and cheeses, in tJie pleasant land of Torelore, as 
described in the old romance of Aucassin and Nicolete. The 
French, according to the contemporary author of the Journal 
du Silge, do not seem to have lost fifty men ; tlTe English, 
save at the Tourelle^, not a hdpdred. If we may believe the 
mysterious Scots chjonicler, the Monk of Dunfermline (who 
avers that he was with the Maid till her end), the English camp 
was like a great fair, with booths for the sale ^f all sorts of com¬ 
modities, "and had sunk ways, leading from one fert to another. 

Certainly the French had plenty of supplies; but the siege 
was soon to be tightened, and from February 25 till the arrival 
of the Maid at tM end of April, but small quantities of pro¬ 
visions were introduced. The arrival of a few pi^ is duly 
chronicled 1 



CHAPTER Vlt 

JEANNE’S SECOND VISIT TO VAUCOULEURS 

While the besiegers and the defenders of Orleans were merely 
marking time, strange tidings of events that never occurred 
would be buzzed in the ears of the people at Domremy. 
Pilgrims and pig-drivers would be rivals in telling the saddest 
tale—how the Tourelles were taken ; how therity was invested; 
how the inhabitants were starving. To Jeanne the most cryel 
circumstance was the fact that th# English, though they held 
the Due d’Orl^ans captive, were none the less at^king his 
town and territory. This conduct was reganded^ks unpre- • 
cedenteSl treachery, and Jeanne’s attachment to all the Royal 
House was very strong in the case of le beau Due, ^^prisoner 
poet. She had promised, in May 1428, that her Dauphin 
should have succour from Heaveij by March ^429. In October 
1428 it was plain that the Dauphin had never stood in direr 
need. In January 1429, Jeanne’s chosen date was drawing 
near, and, about January 12 (?), 1429 she left Domremy, which 
she was never to see again, and betook herself to the house of 
her cousinf, the Durand Lassois, at Little Burey. 

Jeanne, when she set out for .Little Burdy, had not the heart 
to say farewell to her little friend Hauviette. “ Adieu, I go to 
Vaucouleurs I ” she cried as she passed the cottage of her friend, 
Guillemette, in Greux; “ Adieu, Mengette, God bless you,” 
she said to another girl of her own age. 

Adieif to Domremy, to the little brook, to the river, and the 
isle; to the fairy castle of her childhood, with its grey old 
garden; adieu to the fountain and the Ladtes’ tree; &rewell 
to the bi^ in her father’s close ; farewell to her dear mother; 
to the meadows where she had run races for chaplets of flowers. 
To her that other immortal garland was to 1 m run for, the 
imperishable crown of the Maiden Martyr. 
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How It came about that Jacques d’Arc again permitted his 
daughter to go near men of the sword is a mystery. He may 
have been persuaded by the curk, Fronte, or by others who 
thought that Jeanne might do good by going her own way; for 
by this time hfr ambition was the theme of the gossips of Dom- 
remy. More probably Jacques d’Arc had absolute reliance on 
the common sense of Robert de Baudricourt. "Assuredly,” 
he must have thought, " the captain is the last man to let the 
girl go! ” -»■ 

Apparently Baudricourt, for long, was recalcitrant. Cer¬ 
tainly Jecinne left'ithe house of the Lassois, at Little Burey, 
and dwelt for three weeks with Henri Royer and his wife in 
Vaucouleurs. Both gave evidence to her goodness and love 
of going *to church, to her industry and skill with her needle. 
Yet she would go to France on her mission, if she went on her 
knees, she sai^. ’How did Jeanne overcome the scepticism of 
Baudricourt so far that he ^nded by allowing her to have an 
escort ? To answer this question entails what Sir Walter Scott 
calls " a ^ring attempt to see further into a millstone than the 
nature of rae millstone permits,”—a process which Sir Walter, 
as an historian, thought highly undesirable. 

Arrivifig«t Little Burey in the first fortnight of January 1429 
Jeanne seems to have stayed there for three weeks (I^sois, in 
1456, said for six weeks), and .gone to the house of the Royers 
in Vaucouleurs in the first \ji,eek of February. Probably she 
kept coming and going from one friendly house to the other. 
If Lassois was right in fixing her stay with him at six weeks, 
then she went to him in December 1428. At the Royers in 
Vaucouleurs, later, she won the heart of her hos&ss by her 
gentle ways, her skill in seswing, and her earnest faith. 
Katherine Royer was much impressed by a remark of the Maid 
which has given rise to a whole theory of the origin of her 
mission. “ Have you not heard of the saying that France is to 
be ruined by a woman and restored by a maiden from the 
marches of Loraine?” “Then,” says ^therine Royer her¬ 
self, “I remembered having heard this saying, and I was 
astonished.” * 

The prophecy was a current piece of folklore, familiar to 
Katherine herself; she remembered having heard it, and it is 
absurd to spea'k of it as a pious fiaud of the priests. 

Jearme was wont tj> confess to Jean Fournier, euri of the 
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church of St. Mary on the hill above the town, and in 1456 an 
eye-witness remembered her assiduity in prayer, sometimes 
kneeling with her face bowed, sometimes raised to the statue 
of the Virgin, in the crypt of the chur(% But her prayers 
seemed to be unheard, she could not mo^ve the jpvial incredu¬ 
lous Baudricourt. 

Her first gleam of hope appears to have come from a young 
man-at-arms, aged twenty-seven, who had some acquaintance 
with her father and mother. He was named Jean de Metz, or, 
from his estate, Jean de Novelonpont. He was one of those 
who might have said: 

“ La guerre est ma patrie, 

Mon harnois ma maison^ 

Et en toute saison, 

Combattre c’est ma vie 

O 

but his heart was true to France and the rightful king. While 
the Maid dwelt with the Royers in Vaucouleurs, about the first 
or second week of February i 4 ^ 9 > J?^*^ “ir^er poor 

red woman’s dress,” and said to her “ Afa mie^ whjt are you , 
doing here ? Must the King be walked out of his kingdom, 
and must we ah be English ? ” She answered, “ I am,^ome to 
a Royal town to ask Robert de Baudricourt to lead me to the 
King. But Baudricourt cares nothing for me and for what I 
say; none the less I must be with the King by mid-Lent, if I 
wear my legs down to the knees. «No man in the world—kings, 
nor dukes, nor the daughter of the Scottish king—can recover 
the kingdom of France, nor hath our king any succour save 
from myselj, though I would liefer be sewing beside my poor 
mother. For this deed is not convenient to my station. Yet 
go I must; and this deed I must do, because my Lord so wills 
it.” 

“ Who is your Lord ? ” 

“ My Lord is God,” said the Maid. 

He anipwerdd, with an emotion that thrills us as we read, 
" Then I, Jean, swear to you. Maid, my hand m your hands, 
that I, God helping me, will lead you to thq,King, and I ask 
when youdvill go?” , * 

“ Better to-day than to-morrow, bettCT to-morrow than later. 

Here we must explain what the Maid meant ^hen she truly 
said, contrary to general expectation, that there “would come no 
aid from the daughter of the King of Scotland.” In April 1428 
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the Dauphin had sent Alain Chaitier, the poet, to raiew the 
ancient league with Scotland. That league, said Alain, “ is not 
written on parchment or on skin of sheep, but is graven on 
the living flesh of men, traced not in ink but blood." France 
and Scotland^in tufns, had saved each the other’s independence 
from English conqu&t. On July 17, 1428, James i sent an 
embassy to the Dauphin, and on the same day a treaty was 
signed* at Perth, at the request of John Stewart of Darnley 
(Comte d’Evreux), and of Regnault de Chartres, Archbishqjvof 
Reims. Two days later, James settled the conditions of the 
marriage qf his iitfant daughter, Margaret, with the son of the 
Dauphin, Louis, himself still k child. James, in 1439, was to send 
his daughter to France with an army of 6000 Scots. The dowry 
of Margaret was to be the comU of Saintonge; to which the 
Dauphin agreed in November 1428* On January 3, 1439, the 
town council of Journal heard from the Dauphin that the Scot¬ 
tish bride wiA an army of 4000 (6000 ?) men would arrive before 
Whitsuriday, that is, early irf May 1429; if that were not enough. 
King Jaifces himself would come. (In April 1429, England was 
‘ equipping a fleet to attack the Scottish transports.) 

The fcicts had reached the people of Vaucouleurs, hfcd come 
to the Ifticavledge of the Maid. But she foresaw the futility of 
the hopes of France, and declared that succour from God would 
reach the Dauphfh, not in April or May, but in mid-Lent; not 
from the Princess of Scotland with 6000 men-at-arms and archers, 
but in the person of herself, i peasant girl from Domremy. To 
account for her disdain of the official good news about the 
Scottish army of 6000 men, we must remember the unshaken 
ardour of her belief in her Voices, which said, and truly «m i d, 
that in her only vJa?hope. If,she could but reach the Dauphin, 
she believed herself to be certain to receive from her Voices a 
secret, known only to Charles and God, which must infallibly 
secure her acceptance. Her Voices had revealed this before she 
left Dorftremy, and'^had said, “ Go boldly ont when you are with 
the King he will have a sure sign to persuade him to believe 
and trust you." That sign she received. 

Had Jeanne b€en a visionary of the common kind, she would 
have felt that her prediction of May 1428, “ God r^Il succour 
the Dauphin by mid-Lent, i4»9" was quite sufficiently fulfilled 
by the promise of the great Scottish contingent before Whitsun¬ 
day. But the intelligence communicated by her Voices wm 
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undeniably and incomparably superior to that of the Foreign 
Office of the Dauphm. The hapless child-bride from Scotland 
did not arrive in France till seven years later; the 6000 men 
never came at all. Jeanne came t 

We conjecturally date the conversation of Jeaivie with Jean 
de Novelonpont about February 5-7,1429. Jeanne had not yet 
made any impression on Baudricourt, as she told Jean de 
Novelonpont. She could get neither horse nor convoy; she 
mdat walk to the Dauphin, if she wore down her legs to the 
knees, as she said. Lassois bore witness thus: "When the 
Maid saw that Robert de Baudricourt would not have her led to 
the place where the Dauphin was ’’ (Chinon on Loire), “ she 
took clothes from me, and said that she must be going; and I 
led her to St. Nicholas on her way. . . 

To this shrine of St. Nicholas, on the road to France, Jeanne 
walked in male dress, not by way of making si pilgrimage, but 
merely in the first stage of her walk to Chinon. But, on reflec¬ 
tion, she deemed this mode of travelling unworthy of her, and 
she returned to Vaucouleurs. 

Jean de Novelonpont says that he suggested? to the Maid ' 
the idea “of travelling in male dress, or rather, he sisked her if 
she would do so, and she assented. But she had "already 
made the experiment, in her renounced design of walking to 
Chinon. 

The Due de Loraine now heard of Jeanne, and sent for her, 
with a letter of safe conduct, to Nancy, some sixty or seventy 
miles from Vaucouleurs. A horse was purchased for her, and 
Jean de Novelonpont with Durand Lassois rode in her company, 
Jean as far"as Toul, Lassois all the way. The journey in 
either direction would probably require two days. In going 
or coming Jeanne visited a famous shrine of St. Nicholas at 
St. Nicholas au Port, some five or six miles south of Nancy. 
She returned to V^couleurs about February 13, the day after 
the defeat of the French at Rouvray. 

From Jeanne’s own account of what occuned at Nancy it 
seems that, so far, she had failed with Baudricourt. The Due 
de Loiain^as an old man, in bad health, and was ruled by a 
mistress. Though an ally of England, he had recently married 
his daughter and heiress to Ren6, second son of Yoland, Queen 
of Sicily and Duchess of Anjou, the mother-in-lair of Charles 
Yil. Ren6, whose sympatldes were French, was later the 
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famous and popular '* King Reni,” of the gay court of artists 
and minstrel 

All that we know from Jeanne about this visit to Nancy is 
that “the Due put questions to her about the recovery of his 
health, concerning yhich, as she informed him, she knew 
nothing; but she told him a few things about her journey. She 
asked him to lend her his son-in>!aw (Rend) and men to lead 
her into France, and she would pray for his better health.” 
He did give her a black horse and a little money, or perhaps 
with the money they bought the horse. Many years later a 
woman t)f Boutgdk averred that she had heard from Jeanne 
how she bade the Due put away his mistress; but the lady’s 
evidence is not, on points of what she remembered having 
heard, of much value. 

We may protobly place, as we stiall see, after the date of 
Jeanne’s return to Vaucouleurs about February 13, a very 
singular incident, explainyd by a still more singular story. 
Jeanne’s hostess, Royer’s wife, was sitting at home with the 
Maid wh\n Baudricourt himself and the cure, Fournier, entered 
the room. Madame Royer withdrew, but learned what occurred 
from Jq^nne. The priest had brought his stolb with him; he 
put it on, ?Lnd, in the presence of the bluff captain, he exorcised 
the Maid, saying„ “ If thou be a thing of evil, begone from us; 
if a thing of good, approach us 1 ” 

Then Jeanne dragged hiyself on her knees towards the 
priest. Clearly the devil was not in her I Jeanne said to 
Madame Royer that “this act was ill done of the priest, for he 
had heard me in confession.” It was ill done; but how did 
the jolly Baudricoqrt—who Ijad rejected all the Maid’s peti¬ 
tions—come to think of having her tested as a witch? He 
had hitherto taken "her for neither witch nor prophetess, but 
for a silly girl. 

’Therf; is a conceivable answer to our question. In the 
Journal du S&ge (POrleans, and in a kind of synOptic^d com¬ 
posite chronicle which coincides much with the Journal, namely, 
the Ckronique deja Fucelle, and in the Mystire du Siige d^Or¬ 
leans, a play of uncertain date (t47o?), we read, tha^on Febru¬ 
ary 13 , 1439, Jeanne went to Baudricourt and said, “In God’s 
name you aje too slow in sending me; for this day, near 
Orleans, a great disaster has befidlen the gentle Dauphin, and 
worse fortune he willjiave unless you send me to him.” 'The 
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captain kept these words in his mind, and learned later that 
the day of Jeanne’s revelation was the day when the Constable 
of Scotland and the Seigneur d’Orval were defeated by the 
English, namely, in the battle of the Hearings, at Rouvray, 
near Orleans. (February 12, 1429.) Some si* days might 
pass before the news of that rout reached Baudricourt, and 
Jeanne left for Chinon with her escort on February 23. Sup¬ 
posing that the tale is true, we see why Baudricourt, after he 
knew that Jeanne’s prophecy was fulfilled, no longer regarded 
the Maid as merely a silly lass, but as either a thing of the 
devil or of God. She had vue <1 distance, foew of remote 
event, through no normal channel of the senses. She was in¬ 
spired, whether by God or the Evil one 1 Being in doubt, 
Baudricourt would consul^ the cure, who thereon diS the ex¬ 
orcism and settled the question. It is the .same chronicler, 
Cousinot, author of the story of Jeanne’s clairwyance, who 
alone tells us that Baudricourt at fisst wished to make Jeanne 
a leaguer-lass for the diversion of his men-at-arms; he seems 
to have special information about the bluff capt,ain, and adds 
that Bai^dricourt wrote a letter to Charles vii mentioning the 
prophecy. Bahdricourt did write about the Maid to Charles, 
when she set out for France, as we learn from other® evidence. 

B^he story of Jeanne’s clairvoyance true, or false, it does 
not appear among the surviving contemporary legends about 
her except, perhaps, in a referesice of Boulainvilliers in his 
letter of June 21, 1429; “after she had shown many marvels,” 
Baudricourt ordered the men to lead her to the King. Jeanne 
does say thaj; she spoke about her visions to Baudricourt, and 
to no other man except the King; and vision, when con¬ 
firmed, and when Fournier provdd Jeanne to be no witch, was 
well calculated to shake the captain’s incre'dulity. 

About this time a king’s messenger, Jean Colet de Vienne, 
was at Vaucouleurs. On February 23 he was one of the 
little ban^ thaf started with Jeanne from the Gate of France 
to seek the Dauphin at Chinon. It may be conjectured that 
he had brought to Baudricourt the news of (he great disaster 
of Rouvray of February 12. Jeanne and her company occu¬ 
pied eleven days (February 23-March 6) on the mar^ from 
Vaucouleurs to Chinon. Pro^Uy the king’s messenger rode 
mote swiftly; taking a week on the road from Chinon, or six 
days, he might bdng the ill news of Rouvray, arriving at Vaucou- 
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leurs atout February* 19. It is most improbable that Baudri- 
court could have written to the Dauphin concerning Jeanne 
(who, up to February 13, had made no impression on him), and 
have received a favourable reply from Court by February ao. 
Indeed, the ^hing Is physically impossible. 

There was, perha{A, sufficient reason for making Baudricourt 
acquainted with the defeat at Rouvray. We have seen that, 
in th» July of 1428, the English rulers of France launched 
Antoine de Veigy with an armed force against all the region 
under the rule of the captain of Vaucouleurs. Now a docu¬ 
ment (qf July a3« 1428) proves that, on account of “ the long 
delays” of several captains who ought to have aided the 
Governor of Champagne, Antoine de Vergy, in his attack 
on Vaucouleurs, a compact was made with Baudricourt “ for 
the capitulation of Vaucouleurs and other places ” under his 
command. 

Nothing tnore is known of this affair. Vaucouleurs was 
not sunendered. The force which approached it departed 
within five days at most. If it was to be given up, as was 
common in such cases, unless it were relieved by a given date, 
or unless the Dauphin, by a given date, woi^ a great victory, 
then if Mould be natural for the Dauphin to send to Baudri¬ 
court a king’s messenger with news of the disaster at Rouvray, 
and the improbibility of relief. But the bargain of sufrender 
may have l^en quashed months before February 1429 by the 
diplomacy of the Duke of burgundy (who, under treaty, was 
bound not to attack Vaucouleurs), or of Ren6, Due de Bar, 
who at that period was constantly writing letters to Baudricourt. 
In any case, nWs of so great a defeat as the <Battle of the 
Herrings might Be officially sent to Vaucouleurs, where the 
king’s messenger certainly was before February 23. The des¬ 
perate condition of Orleans, after Rouvray, would make Baudri¬ 
court less averse to giving the Maid her chance, spes txigua et 
txtrenin. 

Whatever motives may have overcome Baudrioourt’s sense 
of the ridiculous, he did little in the way of equipping the 
Maid for her Ifng journey, when at last he permitted her to set 
out for Chinon. The expenses of the journey sfsre defrayed 
by Jean de Novelonpont and by Bertrand de Poulengy, who 
wens reimbhrsed from the Royal treasury. 

A momentous step was taken. By ^e suggestion of Jean, 
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as he said (the point has been mentioned already), Jeanne 
changed her poor girl’s dress of red cloth for the tunic, vest, 
long breeches, boots, spurs, and cap of a page. The people 
of Vaucouleurs subscribed towards the expense; a horse was 
bought for Jeanne; and when she, with het two’friends, their 
two servants, Richard the Archer, and the king^s messenger, 
Colet de Vienne, rode out of the Gate of France, Baudricourt 
gave the Maid a sword and said, Allez, et vienne que pouvra / 
Her friends came to see her ride forth, rejoicing in this her 
first'victory over the doubting hearts of men. “You should 
not go,” they said, “ all the ways are beset by men-aj-arms.” 
But Jeanne, who had told Katherine Royer that “ she longed 
to be gone, as a woman with child longs for the day of her 
delivery,” replied, “ The way is made clear before me. o I have 
my Lord who makes the path smooth to the gentle Dauphin, 
for to do this deed I was born.” Then throu^ the gathering 
dusk, for they rode by night, they went down®the way to 
France. * 



CHAPTER VIII 

CHINON. THE KING’S SECRET 

What manner of maid, to outward view, was she that on 
February 23,1429, rode through the gate of France to achieve 
her great-adventure ? Even according to the English tradition 
Jeanne d^Arc was beautiful. In Shakespeare’s Henry vi (Part 
I. Act I. Scene ») she explains her beauty by a miracle. Our 
Lady appearai to her, 

“ And, whereas I was black and swart before, 

With these clear rays which she infused on me. 

That beauty am I bless’d with which you see.” 

The qapjains in the old mystery play. La hiysilre du Siige 
£ Orleans, describe her thus: 

" 'Bile est plaisante en fails et dits, 

Belle et olanch^ comme la rose.” 

“ Sweet she is in words and deeds, 

Fair and white as the white rose." 

Beauty may be |uggested in the Homeric manifer, without 
details, as when the Trojan elders say of Helen, “ wondrous 
like is she to the divine and deathless goddesses." Jeanne is 
painted thus Homerically in a letter by a young knight, Guy 
de Laval, to his mother: “ She seems a thing all divine, de son 
faict, and to see her and hear her." From other witnesses we 
learn that she “ was beautiful in face and figure " {pille et bien 
formii), “ her face was glad and smiling,” “ her breasts were 
beautmil.” Her flair was black, cut short like a soldier’s; as to 
her eyes and features, having no information, we may conceive 
of them as we please. Probably she had grey eyes, and a clear, 
pale colour unoer the tan of sun and wind. She was so tall that 
she could wear a man’s clothes, those, for example, of Durand 
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Lassois. Thus, with her natural aspect of gladness and her 
ready April tears, Jeann6 was a maid whom men loved to look 
upon, and followed gladly; for 

" BIU est plaisanU en fcdts et dits, 

Belle et blanche comme la eiose." 

In Chaucer's pretty phrase she was 

“ Sweet as a flower and upright as a bolt.” 

There is no portrait of her. She never sai to a paiqjter; and 
the popular images, whether from memory or fancy, are mainly 
late or apocryphal. 

Her health was perfect, her energy was proved to, be inde¬ 
fatigable. Her courtly manner of address and salutation she 
seemed to have learned from her crowned and gracious lady 
Saints. She loved a good horse, a good knighf] and a good 
sword, and she loved to go richly "clad. But when the Maid 
at last appeared before her gentle Dauphin, she wore a black 
pourpoint, a kind of breeches fastened by lacesj and points to • 
the pouipoint, a short coarse dark grey tunic, and a black cap 
on her close-cropped black hair. Probably she r^dfe out of 
Vaucouleurs in the same raiment. 

Jeanne, as she went on her way through the night, by roads 
which the bands of Burgundy, of England, and of the robber 
captains infested, had no fear of them, and no anxiety about 
the conduct of her companions. Baudricourt had made them 
swear an oath, she says, that they would guide her well and 
safely. Thanks to their oath, their chivalry, and “ the goodness 
they saw in her,” the two gentlemen, they swear, went with 
Jeanne as free from passion as if she had been their sister. It 
was, at the lowest, their interest to bring her unharmed, a maiden 
prophetess, to their king. 

'The little ti;pop^'travelled all night, for fear of the Pandering 
bands of®Burgundy and England. In this hostile country, to 
Jeanne’s regret, they dared not go to Mass. She appears to 
have been more apt to confide in them thantshe supposed she 
had been,‘ks to her Voices. “ Ever she bade us to have no feair, 
for her Brothers of Paradise taught her always what she should 
do, and it was now four years of five since they*and her Lord 
had told her that she must go to the war for the recovery of 
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France.” But she apparently spoke no word as to the mode of 
the appearance of her Brothers of Paradise. 

Their first night march brought them to the town of St. Ur- 
bain. Ther^was a piece of gossip to the effect that some of 
her company* once t^ed her courage, by suddenly appearing 
as if hostile, while the others made as if they would flee. “ In 
God’s name stand 1 ” she cried, “ they will do us no harm.” It 
is not i likely tale, and was merely reported as an on dit. 

While on hostile ground, taking byways, they had to Stfrd 
four or five rivers before they reached Auxerre, in Anglo-Bur- 
gundian*territory, Vhere they heard Mass. Soon they were at 
Gien, in the Dauphin’s country, and safe except from marauders 
and highwaymen. There was a story current in April 1429, 
that som6 such fellows had laid an ambush for Jeanne, but had 
made no attack^ perhaps not findifig themselves in sufficient 
force. Precisely the same story—the men were rooted to the 
ground—^is told of the contemporary St. Colette. 

The most interesting place where the Maid paused during her 
journey is the little town of Fierbois, near Chinon, south of the 
Loire. Here was a famous chapel of one of her Saints, St. 
Catherijie. For some reason, St. Catherine of FierboS was the 
patroness ^f captives taken by the English and Burgundians. 
French and Scots soldiers were wont to make pilgrimages 
thither, and relate to the clergy of the chapel the miracles 
by which the Saint had enab^d them to escape. Among the 
witnesses to their own marvellous escapes are men and women 
of good character and position. Others may have been among 
the vagabonds who then went about begging, on the score that 
they must thank St, Gathering at her shrine. They Sre described 
amusingly in the contemporary Liber Vagatorum, The stories, 
told at Fierbois With simple sincerity, were recorded in the 
chapel book, with the names of the witnesses of the confessions, 
among them Dunois and La Hire. (The qjjanuscript has been 
published by the Abb6 Bourass6, and translated by myself.) 
The most astonishing tale is that of Michael Hamilton, a Scot 
from Bothwell. While at home, he had a special devotion to 
St Catherine, who served him well abroad. He jvas caught 
when freebooting, and hanged. In the night came a Voice to 
the local cu^i, bidding him to cut down the Scot. The curb 
was disobedient to that heavenly voice; but next day, when 
his Easter service w§s over, he sent his servant, who strolled 
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to the spot, and taking out his penknife, cut Michael’s toe. 
Michael kicked; he was certainly alive; he was cut down, 
and was tended by a charitable religious lady. He neglected 
to make his promised pilgrimage to Fierbois, till,„ at night, he 
received a sonorous box on the ear, andjieard acvoice bidding 
him fulfil his vow. Unable to walk, owing to the wound inflicted 
by the penknife, he rode to Fierbois, and there made his de¬ 
position. This tale Jeanne did not hear, for Michael dime to 
Ffeibois when she was engaged in the relief of Orleans. She 
must have heard many of the qther miracles read,—at least 
this is probable. She also heard three Masses. At “Fierbois 
she dictated a letter to the Dauphin, asking permission to 
enter his town of Chinon, for she had ridden a hundred and 
fifty leagues to tell him things useful to him, and known to 
her. Her impression was‘that in this letter s^e told the King 
that she “ would recognise him among all others.’!-, 

She rode to Chinon, and, afterc dining or breakfasting at 
a hostelry, kept by a woman of good repute, she appears to 
have gone to the castle. If so, she was not at once admitted. 
The Dawhin sent persons to ask who she was and why she 
came. Clearl)Ahe knew nothing about her; her letter 9,nd that 
of Baudricourt had not been given to him. She wai* unwilling 
to answer till she saw the King,' says Simon, Charles, Mattre 
des Requites, who seems to have been informed by Jean de 
Novelonpont. She would then sc.y no more than that she was 
to relieve Orleans, and lead the King to his coronation at 
Reims. The Council was divided in opinion as to whether she 
should be admitted or not; however, an appointment was made, 
though even when she approacbpd the cattle the King, by 
advice of the majority of the Council, hesitated to see her. 
Not till then was the prince informed of Baudricourt’s letter 
and of Jeanne’s “ almost miraculously ” safe journey. All this 
is strange. Probabjy the favourites and advisers ofthe Dauphin, 
La Tr6mo!ille ilnd the rest, threw the Maid’s letter away as a 
piece of nonsense, and kept back that of Baudricourt as lacking 
in the captain’s usual common sense. p 

Jeanne, at all events, was advancing towards the castle, when 
(as her confessor, Pasquerel, declares that she herself informed 
him) she was insulted and sworn at by a man op horseback. 
She answered, “ In God’s name do you swear, and you so near 
your death 1 '* Within the hour the map fell into the water 
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[the castle moat ?) and was drowned. The story is alluded 
;o by a contemporary Italian letter-writer. The confessor Pas- 
ijuerel had at this time never seen the Maid, he joined her 
3n her expedition to Orleans. 

Louis de Bourbon, Comte de Venddme, led Jeanne into the 
Royal presence. ThS hall of audience was crowded; Jeanne 
says that three hundred knights were present, and the place 
shone v*ith the lustre of fifty flambeaux. Now the chamber is 
a roofless ruin; a wall with the wide fireplace is still inti^. 
Coming in from the darkness of the night, the Maid, in her 
page’s dr£ss of blaok and gre^, was not dazzled by the torches 
burning; was not confused by such a throng of men in velvet 
and cloth of gold, in crimson and in azure, as she had never 
seen; veteran soldiers, counsellors like false La Tr^moille, 
prelates like the Archbishop of Rdms. Says de Gaucourt, 
who was present, “she came forward with great humility and 
simplicity, find I heard th^se words which she spoke to the 
King thus: “ Most noble Lord Dauphin, I come from God to 
help you and your realm.” The Dauphin drew her apart, and 
’ spoke with herflong. “The King seemed to rejoice in what 
he heard.” 

She htdwecognised Charles at once, and it is certain that, 
in her opinion, she did so spontaneously. He is said to have 
been an ugly young man, as we saw, with legs like those of our 
own James vi. He is also s^d to have been a very comely 
person, moult del prince. She may have heard him described; 
she certainly believed that she knew him through her Voices. 

De Gaucourt, who was present, says nothing about a miracle 
of recognition, or about the Dauphin disguised in a mean 
costume. Writing,* probably* some four months later 0 une 
r429), the clerk of La Rochelle says that the King was not in 
the hall when the Maid entered; that Charles de Bourbon and 
others were pointed out to her as being the Dauphin; that she 
was not deceived, but knew him when he entered from another 
chamber. If she wrote to him from Fierbois, as she remem¬ 
bered, saying that she would recognise him, the courtiers may 
have tried to plaf tricks on her, and to puzzle her. 

By April 23, 1429, it was on record that she ha<f promised 
to raise the si^e of Orleans, and to lead the King to be crowned, 
with other mcftters ''which the King keeps strictly secret,” The 
informant, was an oflScer in the employment of Charles de 
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Bourbon, and this is the earliest contemporary hint—within 
the month—concerning “ The King's Secret,” a much debated 
subject. According to Jeanne, her secret communication to 
Charles made him take her seriously; she was to be examined 
by clerks, divines, and legists. According tojier confessor, 
Pasquerel, the Maid told him that she sSid, “ I tell thee, from 
Messire,” from her Lord, “ that thou art true heir of France 
and son of the King." She tutoyait him, speaking as a prophetess 
fito Heaven. There was little in the words, from a travestied 
village girl of whom he knew nothing, to inspire confidence in 
the Dauphin, but the Maid said more. ‘ Inea letter of the end 
of July, attributed to the poet, Alain Chartier, it is written, 
“As to what she said to the King, nobody knows that. But 
it was most manifest that the King was greatly encouraged as 
if by the Spirit ” {non meSiocri fuisse alacritate ferfusuni). In 
a letter to Venice from Bruges, dated July 9^ we find, “ It is 
said that the Maid notified the Dauphin that none must know 
these things” (her revelations), “save God and himself.” He 
therefore took her seriously. 

That Jeanne did give a secret “ sign ” to the King, which 
made hfm take her pretensions in earnest, she maintained at 
her trial. She could not be induced to explain thi&)si^n; in a 
separate chapter her treatment of the subject will be investi¬ 
gated. It will be seen that,'perhaps, while she gave the sign 
secretly on her first interview wijh the Dauphin, she later, by 
his desire, communicated it to some of his adherents. 

As to what the si^n given by the Maid to the King really 
was, I have no hesitation in following the opinion of her 
greatest historian, Jules Quicherat. He accepts as authentic 
the statement of the contemporary, Thomlis Basin, Bishop of 
Lisieux, as given in his History of Charles vii. “ The Comte 
de Dunois, who was most intimate with the King, told me the 
facts on the Kind’s own authority. The Maid confirmed her 
account ” (of her mission) “ by rehearsing to the King matters 
so secret hnd hidden that no mortal except himself could know 
them save by divine revelation.” 

The King did not tell Dunois, or Dunois did not tell Basin, 
what the Secret was that only God and the King and the Maid 
knew. If we accept other evidence at third hand, as Quicherat 
does with conviction, the secret could not be divulged with 
safety' while Charles lived, or at least while his right t© the 
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crown and his possession of his kingdom was still contested. 
But later the secret came to light. The facts peep out very 
shyly. First, we have no less than ten reprarts, in contemporary 
letters of 1429 and in evidence of contemporaries given in 1450- 
1456, that th% Maid told the Dauphin certain secret things, 
which appeared to fill him with confidence and joy. (For 
these see the supplementary chapter on “ The Sign given to the 
King.”)* 

Next, we have the evidence of two Chronicles, probably uRit 
completed in their exact form before 1468, that the secret re¬ 
ferred to»something which the Dauphin himself had done, “a 
vow which he had made,” “something great which he had 
done,” “a thing that none could know save God and himself.” 

At her Tiial Jeanne went so far as to admit that he had a sign 
“connected with his own doings.’* Then in the undated 
mystery play (1^70?) {Mysiere du Siege tf Orleans), the King 
before Jeanne^s arrival mak^ a secret prayer, and Jeanne recalls 
it to his memory. 

After that came into light the details of the prayer, which, 

* for good reasorft, could not be published during the lifetime of 
the King. 

These details are given in the Hardiesses des grands Rois, by 
Pierre Sala (1516). * . ‘ 

Sala had been a servant of Louis xi (son of Charles vn), 
and of Charles vin. Under t^e last-named king, about 1480, 
Sala became familiar with de Boisy, who had been a gentleman 
of the bedchamber of Charles vii, the only gentleman whose 
bed Charles shared, as was the custom. To de Boisy the 
distrustful King communicated the secret; in his utmost need, 
in 1428, he made, alone, a mental prayer in his oratory, 

“ uttering no words, but in his heart imploring God that, if he 
were indeed the true heir; of the blood of the noble House of 
France, and the kingdom rightfully his own, God would please 
to guard and defend him; or at least grant him ^race to avoid 
death or captivity, and escape to Spain or Scotland, whose 
kings were of all ancientry brothers in arms, and allies of the 
kings of France ;*wherefore he haixhqsen them as his kwt 
refuge.” 'mWNf 

When the Maid came, announcinfl^r f^yon, * 4 sl^ 
it by the proofs above stated, wh(g|^e*’raf *moySlra(MbrSlfli 
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There are other versions to much the same effect; Wt from 
Sala we get the chain of evidence, and Quicherat holds that it 
places beyond doubt the authenticity of the revelation: ,wmle 
Jeanne told her jud|es tjjat, before she left Vaucouleurs, the 
Voices promised that sh 4 should receive a sigi^* which would 
convince the King. , ‘ ' 

Vallet de Virmlle recognised the concurrence of very notable 
testimotoies to these* facts. But as, if accepted, they do attest 
whatVe call “supernormal faculties” in the Maid, he scientific¬ 
ally explains them thus: The Maid may have been guided on 
this point by the King’s confessor, Machet^his old tutor. To 
reach this conclusion we must suppose that the King told his 
confessor about his prayer,—which, on the evidence, he did 
not,—that Miachet broke the seal of- confession ia his en¬ 
thusiasm for a strange girl® dressed as a page, and that he and 
the Maid conspired to hoax the confiding monarch. 

This scientific explanation is not ^asy to believe.' M. Anatole 
France observes that Jeanne’s assurance of his legitimacy 
would not have affected the King. “ His first thought would 
have been that the clei^y had coached her ” {a,iXiknt endocirine 
la jeunt*fille'). • ■ ^ 

But Charles, qn the evidence, was not convinced by Jeanne’s 
assertion, buf by her "proofsj' her knowledge of “what was 
knowrl only to God *md himself.” ' ' 

With Quicherat and* Vallet jdo Viriville 1 recognise the 
excellence of the evidence, but cannot explain the facts away 
on.the system of de Viriville.” 

Meanwhile the secref, obyiously, could not be made public 
at the time,'a.s it proved Charles’s doubts-of his own legitimac^s 
At the trial of the Maid not even‘d the threa'i of^torture and the 
sight of the rack, thef boot, and tlfe tormentor^ could wring the 
facts from her. , ^ , .< 

The confidence of the Dauphin was tempered by abundant 
discretion. TJie ‘clergy and doctors of his party must be 
Cottsulted* before the bizarre messenger of God could be em¬ 
ployed. The Maid,’meanwhile, was lodgjpd in the tower of 
Coudray, part of .thp palace at Chinqn, ^d entrusted to 
Guill%um«%ellier, an official of the Court, and to his pious 
wife. ;A'pag»eo^ fourteen or fifteen years ol^ Louis de Coutes, 
in the service of^ @t^court, was given to her as "her attendant 
by day. jHe vias of a^poor but noble faimly; on the mother's 
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side 4 le tame of the Scottish house^ of Mercer. He often sa^ 
Jeanne going to and coming from the King, and men of high 
st*%On often visited her; he was not present |t their meetings 
with her. De Coutes frequently saw^her lAeehng in prayer and 
weeping. • . • ■ T- 

As when at*Va(icoilleurs, she had “ Iqpged, as a woman with 
child longs for her deliveryjSto go to Chinon, sp now she prayed 
and wqpt, desiring sorely succour th* people of ^rkews. 
“You hold so fiaflf and'iuch long councils,” she^said toddle 
Dauphin later. Her heart 'Was on fire to be at work, not to 
waste th^t “ one ye^r and little more ” during which she was to 
endure, as she kept telling the Dauphin. Jt is d’Alenoon who 
vouches for this sad and absolutely accurate repeated prophecy. 
Jeanne iflust have made it from the first, for in a letter dated 
“Bruges, May lo, 1429,” the writer*remarks, “It is said that, 
the Maid is to achieve two more great feats'” (in addition to 
the relief of Orleans), “an^ then to die.” We. must think of. 
her as always foreknowing, antf always" disregarding her sWiftly 
approaching' end. , , . 

Indeed, Orlcens was in need of succour, while the learned 
at Chinon and Poitiers split hairs and asjfted fatile questions, 
and qu 9 t^ Scripture, and Merlin,' ana Bede, and Marie of 
Avignon, wearying the Maid beypnd endurancfe.’** ‘ 

As the Journalyiu Siige shows, provisions now came‘in by 
driblets, a few Cftttle, a’ few paijk hors^, a few swine; and what 
were they in tinte of Lent? 3 y February 6 came La Hire and 
Poton de Saintrailles, good^at iKS#d, he wljo later helped to 
raise the long siege of Coi^ifegn^ whtle Jeanne lay in captiv¬ 
ity. Envoys sent to-Ae-Dauphin'returned with promise of 
succour, and oa February B arrived William Stewhrt, brother of 
the Constable of the army of Scotland, with de Gaucourt, and 
a thousand fighting men) mainly, ScotS^thqir entry was “a 
right fair sight to see.” They were within four days of Jheir 
death. Meanwhile youfllg Charles de BouAonf already ftren- 
tionedjf the Comte de Clermont, not yet a knight, had^usterfid'jy 
a relieving force ait Blois. ’ With him was John Stewart of* 
Damley, “ Constable of Scotland,” La Tl&ur tTAuvergne, and 
a force o( men,^-some 4000, from Auvergne, the Bo&tbonnais, 
and Scotland. * 

A small party who went to them from Orleans were taken by 
the English on February 9. On lebruary lo, Dunois rode to 

6 • 
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Blois, with an escort of «oo men, to know when and where the 
army of Blois would attack a huge convoy which Fastolf was 
leading from Paris to the English, with Lenten provender and 
munitions of war. On the following day, William Stewart, 
d’Albret, Saintrailles, and La Hire led from Orleans more than 
1500 men to join hands with the army of Blois under Charles 
de Bourbon, and capture Fastolfs convoy. Charles de Bour¬ 
bon himself led his large force to Rbuvray, near JanviJj^; his 
whrie array numbered from 3000 to 400O, fighting men. Fas¬ 
tolf had but 1500, English, Picards, Normans, and others, with 
details of drivers and commissariat, to guardoa conyoy pf many 
waggons, laden with guns, ammunition, and, by way of Lenten 
food, pickled herrings. To rout this motley force, and seize 
the convoy, was apparently an easy task for an unencaimbered 
army of twice their numbess. But for the timidity of Charles 
de Bourbon and the imprudent valour of the Stots, the twelfth 
of February might have seen a fatal blow dealt at fhe besiegers, 
and Orleans might have needed no aid frdm a visionary peasant 
girl. 

But Fastolf knew the great game of war; his^mounted skir¬ 
mishers brough?^ in the intelligence that a French army was not 
far off, and Fastolf, with his waggons, the long spikes of his 
archers, and the bimdles of palisades connected by iron chains, 
described by Bueil in Le Jomencel, constructed a scientific 
laager, wide, with a long narrow ra^try. “ There his men chose 
to live or die, for of escape they had no hope.” 

Meanwhile the force of La Hire, Poton, Sir Hugh Kennedy, 
and the rest, all mounted save the archers, and resolved to 
fight from horseback, were near enough Fastolfs company to 
charge them before they had formbd their Idhger. But Charles 
de Bourbon, with his 4000 men, kept sending gallopefs to bid 
La Hire and Kennedy await his coming. From deference to 
Charles, and in great disgust, vigorously expressed by La Hire^ 
the French and Shots awaited impatiently, seeing th‘e laager 
established before their eyes. 

The “Constable of Scotland” had now r^ched'the front 
with four hundred of his countrymen, always'>anxious to come 
to handstrfikes. There was an archery skirmish about three 
in the afternoon. Then Sir John Stewart leaped from his 
saddle, disregarding the general order to remain tdounted, and, 
with William Stewart, Diinois, and many French gentlemen. 
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led a desperate charge of four hundred against the fortified 
position of the English. Fastolf, seeing that Charles de Bour¬ 
bon’s force was crawling up very slowly, and could not for long 
come into action, led a sortie of his own company, greatly out¬ 
numbering t^e assailants, and, according to the /oumal du 
Stiffs, nearly extermihated them. There followed a genetal 
rout, the standards of the English, with few men under each, 
waved tn every part of the plain, and the fugitives were being 
cut down, when La Hire and Poton rallied a handful of eigllty 
horse and began to attack the' scattered English. But both 
the Stewarts, and d’Albret, with many other French leaders, 
had fallen in their wild charge; and Dunois, wounded in the 
foot by an arrow, was constrained to retreat, while Poton and 
La Hire* formed a rearguard to protect the fugitives against 
attack by the English from their fortS round Orleans. Charles 
de Bourbon, wBose army had not struck a blow, returned to 
Orleans also,*covered with, disgrace which did not affect the 
Dauphin’s confidence In him. 

Two days later, without opposition, Fastolf marched his 
convoy and hfe victorious men into the camp of the English, 
who gave to this encounter the name of th» battlb of the 
Herring, «nd made merry over their meagre food. 

Orleans was now deserted by Charles de Bourbon, who went 
to the King at Chmon. The very bishop, John Kirkmichael, a 
Scot, and a man of the swordf left his unhappy town, and two 
thousand’ fighting men decamped, under knights of Auvergne, 
Scotland and the Bourbonnais. Even La Hire- withdrew, 
promising to return. Only Dunois and the Mar6chal de Bous- 
sac and de Sainte Severe and their men remained^at the post 
of danger. The great efforf at relieving Orleans had failed 
disastrously. 

The brave people of the good town did not despair. In the 
first week of March, while Bedford was raising a forced loan of 
a qimrt€r of their pay from his officials in Normandy, Dunois 
received news that a shepherdess, called the Pticelle, hkd passed 
through Gien, sayipg that she came to relieve Orleans, and, by 
God's decree, to l^d the Dauphin to be crowned at Reims. 

Meanwhile the condition of the Dauphin is painted in the 
darkest colours. “ Everything Went ill with him,” says Monstre- 
let, “and turned from bad to worse." We have only the 
evidence of the mysterious Monk of Dunfermline for the state- 
• 6 * 
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ment that he made for La Rochelle, intending to sail to 
Scotland. A less dubious authority says that his Council had 
considered the plan of retiring' to the Dauphin^, and trying to 
keep the Lyons region with Languedoc and Auvergne. 

Meanwhile Poton, with other envoys, had gone to negotiate 
for the neutrality, imder the guardianship of Burgundy, of the 
city of Orleans. They approached the duke in Flanders; he 
took them with him to meet Bedford in Paris (Apr4,4-i3), 
arid they returned to Orleans on April 17. The Regent re¬ 
fused “ to beat the bush and let others catch the birds ”; a 
quarrel arose, and the duke told Poton and the othej envoys 
that the Dauphin and his party, if not reinforced, “ would be 
right wretched and of little avail.” The embassy had, at least, 
nearly estranged Burgundy and Bedford. Poton’s diplomatic 
idea was a brilliant one fer a reckless cavalry leader. Either 
they would have peace, if their prayer were granted, or Bedford 
and Burgundy were sure to quarrel ^over the matter. 

The skirmishes round Orleans continued; really the chief 
weapon of the English seems to have been their hurrah, "cty 
moult grande et terrible," which was singularly disconcerting to 
the Freflch, By March 3 the besiegers began to tighten the 
weak cordon round Orleans, making a covered s\jnken’way 
between their largest fortified camp, St. Laurent (outside the 
western city gate, and commanding the road to Blois), to their 
fort of St. Ladre, called Paris, ^hich blocked the road from 
Paris. In this operation they lost'fourteen men, including 
Gray, a nephew of the late Earl of Salisbury. The English, 
however, had a success at the fort between St. Laurent 
—La CroiSt Boissee^—&nA the great hold which they called 
London. 

On March 8 the English were reinforced by two hundred 
men from Jargeau and by many others from the garrisons in 
Beauce, and an attack in force was expected. On March 10 
the Engli^ begaiJ to work at their fortress of St. Loup, whicjj 
was near the river, commanding the ferry above the town, and 
was meant to stop convoys coming from the south by the further 
side of the Loire. The city was now girf about by those bas¬ 
tilles; for,® on the further side of the river, the boulevard of St. 
Priv6, with a fort on the isle of Charlemagne opposite the fort 
of St. Laurent; the Tourelles at the bridge-head; the fort of 
the Augustins; and the fort of St, Jean le Blase, appeared to 
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make entrance by water impossible, and St. I^oup guarded the 
ferry and the approaches from the east. 

The citizens were thus straitened, and only a few small sup¬ 
plies came in; but there was never a really “ close siege,” as 
the contemiforary Burgundian knight, Monstrelet, remarks. 
Moreover, the English forces, far too few for their task, were 
divided by the river, and could not, or did not, succour each 
other, though they held an apparently safe way of crossing frflm 
St. Laurent to the fort on the isle Charlemagne, and thence to 
the fort St. Priv6. The English were, at least, well supplied 
with fo8d, for the ^Bourgeois de Paris, in his journal, complains 
that victuals rose to double their price in the town, as so much 
grain and meat were taken.to the besiegers of Orleans. 

The Orleans people, however, had to be constantly under 
arms; the English guns of position began to scatter death, and 
on April 7 tl»e fighting men of the town let a convoy enter the 
English camp without opposition. On April 13 a considerable 
supply of money arrived in the town, and on April 17 came 
back Poton d» Saintrailles, with a trumpeter from the Duke of 
Burgundy. Bedford would not allow him to take Orfeans into 
his keapigg; Burgundy, therefore, withdrew his troops from the 
English camp, and the lines of investment were weaker than 
ever. But by April 19 the English received a great convoy 
and a considerable reinforc|ment of Norman vassals, who 
straightway went home again; and now they finished their fort 
of St. Jean le Blanc, guarding the ferry from the further side of 
the Loire, and they cut off a convoy destined for Orleans. None 
the less, on April 28, they failed to prevent the ^try of four 
hundred French men-at-arnss under Florent d’llliers. This 
fact in itself proves that they would not leave their fortresses 
to attack a strong relieving army. JeSnne understood, and 
prophesied that the English would not oppose her forces, the 
l^rench leaders did not understand. 

The city had now been besieged for six months. English 
blood and money had been freely spent, but nothing decisive 
had been done %e even attempted; save for the battle of the 
Herrings, the English had won no laurels since they took the 
Tourelles. They had not the numbers that would justify them 
in an attempt to storm tlje town ; nor could they reduce it by 
starvation. Ilford, who had never approved of the siege, 
understood his helplessness. Early in April he had expressed 
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his views to the English Council in London. He wrote that 
he wanted Henry vi to be crowned in Paris: he had already 
heard, it is clear, of the Maid’s design to crown the Dauphin 
at Reims. He also wrote that the English army a| Orleans was 
thinned by desertions, “ without reinforcgments and great ex¬ 
pense of money the siege cannot be maintained.” He demanded 
400 lances, and taoo archers, engaged for half a year. They 
djfi not arrive in time. 

And now, against the failing English, was to come the Maid, 
with an ample convoy, and a fairly large relieving force. Had 
she, in place of Charles de Bourbon, comnianded the army of 
Blois, she would have won the battle of the Herrings, have 
entered Orleans with 400a men, and by the audacity of her 
attack would have raised tjie siege eleven weeks befoib, in fact, 
she did drive the English from Ae walls. , 

We left her in the tower of the castle Coudray, at Chinon, 
eating her own heart with desire to engage. At least she then 
made a loyal friend, of the Royal blood, the young Due 
d’Alen^on, who had been taken at Verneuil (11,424), and was 
recently feturned from prison. He was shooting quails in the 
marshes when ^e heard how the Maid had arrived, ai\^ been 
received by the Dauphin. Next day he went to the castle and 
found Jeanne in conversation with her prince. The Dauphin 
named d’Alen^on to her (she did not recognise him by miracle); 
" Sir, you are welcome,” she said,'‘“ the more of the blood Royal 
we have together, the better.” Next day he saw Jeanne at the 
royal Mass; she bowed to the Dauphin. When service was 
over the Dauphin led d’Alen^on, La Tremollle, and the Maid 
into a chamoer apart, dismissing the rest of,his courtiers. 

Jeanne, true to her idea that France was held in fief from 
God, asked the Dauphin to place the realm in the hands of 
God, and receive it again; a common feudal formality as 
between lord and^ vassal. D‘Alen?on says that this surrender 
of the re^m to the Dauphin’s Divine Overlord was only one 
of the requests which Jeanne made. The affair came to be 
talked about; it was reported in extant con^mporary letters, 
and despatches to Italy and Germany, and we know what the 
other requests were, or were supposed to be. The .Dauphin 
was to amend his life, and live s^er God’s will.. He was to 
be clement, and grant a general! amnesty; he was to be a good 
lord to rich and poor, friend and enemy, o Two contemporary 
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sources, German and Italian, thus describe the requests of the 
Maid. 

A critic who seeks everywhere for the fraudulent priest 
behind the spenes of Jeanne’s mission, recognises in her requests 
the voice owe secret clerical prompter. That forger of false 
prophecies had little to gain by trying to make the Dauphin 
promise to do what in the coronation oath every king swore to 
do. Jeanne could not but have learned, at church, that Heaven 
punishes nations for the sins of their rulers; that the hearts of 
kings are in the hands of God; that they are but His vassals. 
All this was knowledge common as household words; the 
current voice of the preacher proclaimed all this, especially in 
.times of national disaster, and the Maid had taken the know¬ 
ledge t() heart. 

So they talked and dined, a strahge party of four. There is 
the Dauph^, always kind, courteous, and unconvinced; there 
is d’Alen9on, young, handsome, and loyal; there is the sceptical 
La Tr6moille, his Falstaliian paunch ripening for the dagger 
thrust dealt in the Tour Coudray (1433), the tower where Jeanne 
at this time was lodged; there is the beautiful eager Maid, with 
foreknowledge of doom in her eyes. A month agofle she was 
the gueA of Katherine Royer; now she is the companion of 
kings and princeg, and equal to either fortune. In the Arabian 
Nights there is no tale more marvellous. 

They talked, and then thif Dauphin went into the meadows, - 
where Jeanne so won d’Alen^on’s heart by gracious horseman¬ 
ship and managing her lance, that he gave her a horse. Hence¬ 
forth d’Alen^on was to Jeanne her beau Due, they were true 
comrades in anps, and, iq his opinion, on on€ occasion he 
owed his life to her. He had fought and was keen to fight 
again; and, like a brave man, he confessed that Jeanne once 
gave him courage at a moment when he needed her inspiration. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE NEW ST. CATHERINE AT POITIERS 

At Chinon much time was wasted. It was, no doubt, desir¬ 
able that a set of learned divines should look into Jeanne’s 
case. She claimed to be inspired ; she was credited,ohowever 
vaguely, with exhibitions < 5 f supernormal faculties, or, as they 
would have said, with power to see things far’ r^ote—if the 
tale of her clairvoyance of the b%ttle of the Herrings had 
reached men’s ears—with power to behold the future—^if they 
had heard of her prediction that the man who insulted her 
should be drowned. ‘ 

These twere .perilous accomplishments. As late as^i6i6, 
Jonka Dyneis was burned in the Orkneys for n© greater 
offence. Her husband being at sea in a fishing boat, and in 
peril six miles from their home, “she was found and seen 
standing at her own house wall, iA,a trance, that same hour he 
was in danger, and, being trapped, she could not give answer, 
but stood as bereft of senses; and when she was asked why 
she was so moved, she answered, ‘ If our boat be not lost, she 
is in great haoard ”. So Jonka Dyneis was ^urned at a stake 
for a mere moment of telepathy. But in i6i6, and much 
later, telepathy was condemned as a “ phairie control ’’ in 
Scotland. , The learned of the King’s party must test Jeanne, 
and find out whether her “ controls ’’ were not fairies. .Either 
she was inspired by Kjod, or she was a limb of the Devil; only 
the wisest clerks could decide, if even they could. To»be 
mixed up with a witch or a possessed woman would harm the 
Dauphin’s character much more than complicity in a mere 
normal murder on the bridge of Montereau. 

Jeanne was therefore sent to Poitiers, the chief University 
town, and home of the Bar in the shrunken r^lm of the 
Dauphin. If we may believe a dironicle, written by Cousinot, 
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secretary of the King, or another Cousinot, chancellor of the 
Due d’Orl^ans, she knew not whither they were leading her. 
“To Poitiers? In God’s name I know I shall have trouble 
enough; but Jet us be going.” She went to the house of Jean 
Rabuteau, thS lay Advocate General; she was still clad, no 
doubt sumptuously, as a page. Jeanne would rather have 
faced the hottest fire at the closest quarters than be cross-exa¬ 
mined iJy learned old lawyers and divines, whom she regarded 
as the most tedious and futile of mankind. For people in 
religion, for working priests, she had a sacred regard. For the 
Doctors •and their eilly “celestial science," she had a hearty 
contempt. They were to be her bane. 

Absolutely convinced of the authenticity of her mission, 
seeing, as*she said, her Saints “ with ^her bodily eyes as clearly 
as she saw ” the dull doctors, she fretted over the waste of her 
one invaluably year. With a company of men-at-arms, how¬ 
ever small, she would relieve Orleans. That was as plain to 
her as the sun in heaven. One thing, meanwhile, she could 
^ do, when not being cross-examined; she prayed daily and 
* nightly in a little chapel attached to Rabuteau’s house, which 
then. Greater, was known as the H6tel de la Rdfee. Accord¬ 
ing to a tenerabilis et scientificus vir, King’s Advocate and 
Doctor of Laws, sfee “answered her interrogators as well as 
any good clerk could do, and they believed she had a divine 
mission.” If so, they were iRuch too scientific to give this 
as their mature opinion in writing. Like the rest of the 
Dauphin’s subjects, they were miserably needy; but their 
poverty did not induce them to accept Jeanne with headlong 
enthusiasm. , , 

Brother S^guin, Professor of Theology, was sent by the 
Archbishop of Reims—the President of the Examining Com¬ 
mission—to interrogate the Maid, with a number Of other 
University professors, who owe their shadowy immortality 
to this circumstance alone. (It seems that th%re were two 
men named S^guin on the board; one a Carmelite, ^he other 
a Dominican.) Professor Jean Lombart asked her what made 
her come to the l^ng ? She answered haughtily modo) 

—for she was weary of them—^that “ a Voice came to her while 
she was hhrdjpg her flock, and told her that God had great 
pity on the people of France, and that she must needs go into 
France. That she thgreon wept,” but at last went to Baudri- 
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court, and so to Chinon. A Voice was mentioned, of visions 
nothing was ssud. Professor Aymeri said, “ If God wishes to 
deliver Fiance, He does not need men-at-arms.” Jeanne 
knew that the English were not the kind of dejdls who go out 
merely under stress of prayer and fasting; she ^id, “ In God's 
name the men-at-arms will fight, and God will ^ve the 
victory.” “ Wherewith Professor Aymeri was content.” 

Professor S6guift then asked, “What language tioes the 
Voice speak?” Uniformly courteous as she was, the absurdity 
of the professorial query broke down her politeness. What 
language save French could she understand? “'Rie Voice 
sp^s a better language than yours,” for he was a Limousin, 
and their /afy/s was a common subject of ridicule. 

“Do you believe in God?” 

“ More firmly than you do I ” ^ 

“ God does not wish us to believe in ^without better 
evidence. We cannot advise thf King to entrust you with 
men-at-arms on your mere assertion, and risk their lives, unless 
you tell us more than this.” He wanted an instant miracle by^ 
way of corroboration. 

“In* God's name, I did not come to Poitiers,to work 
miracles! Take me to Orleans, and I will show ybu the signs 
of my sending; give me few men or ma^jy, and I go.” She 
then ventured on four predictions. She would, first, summon 
the English, and then, if the^ were recalcitrant, would drive 
them from their siege. Next, the Dauphin would be crowned 
at Reims. Third, Paris would come into his allegiance. 
Lastly, the Due d’Orl^ans would return from England. S^guin 
had seen, ^y 1456, but Jeanne pnly foresaw the fulfilment of 
the third and fourth predictions. 

A young man of the sword, Thibault, meeting Jeanne at 
Rabuteau’s house, was more kindly received than the theo¬ 
logians. “She |truck me on the shoulder saying, that she 
wished she had many men of as good will as I.” Thibault 
beard s^me professors ask their old questions. She replied 
that she would raise the siege and crown the King, and dictated 
a letter summoning the English to depart. X letter of this kind 
is dated March aa, but is not the biief'note of three lines 
dictated to Mattre Pierre de Versailles. “T knpw not A from 
B,” she said to Versailles, in Thibault’s presence, “ Have you 
paper and ink 7 ” Emult then wrote dosm her summons to the 
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English. Some of tiie Doctors, at least Erault, had heard 
Marie d’Avignon prophesy, and Erault is said to have firmly 
believed that Jeanne was the Maid who should bear arms, 
according to t|iat prediction of Marie d’Avignon to Charles vi. 
Machete the mng’s copfessor and old tutor, also said, Thibault 
reports, that he had seen in writing that a Maid was to come 
who should aid the King of France. 

The Doctors asked Jeanne why she, like foreigners at the 
time, spoke of the King as “the Dauphin.” She replied tha’t 
she would call him by no other title till he was consecrated at 
Reims. 'When dinfhg with d’Alen5on, Jeanne told the sym¬ 
pathetic duke that “ she had been much questioned, but she 
knew and could do more than she had confided to the in¬ 
quirers." * The King, however, sent {jer again to Poitiers for a 
fresh examination. To the widow of Regnier de Boullegny 
she said, in the autumn of 1429, that she had told the Doctors, 
“There is more in the boolfs of the Lord than in yours.” The 
Doctors could not deny this: as inspiration never ceased, as 
, the wind blew ifhere it listed, a layman or a woman might, by 
God’s grace, know more than they did of what, in the ojd Greek 
phrase, is written in the books of 2^us.” * 

The da%er that Jeanne might come to hold that she knew 
more than the Church knew, and things contrary to the de¬ 
cisions of the Church, was alwys hanging over her. She had 
the most unwavering certainty that her personal experiences 
were divinely sent She saw and touched the appearances; 
she knew that the Saints breathed the fragrant odour of sanctity; 
she heard from their lips the words of the will of God. These 
were matters of fact, not of»faith. To her the Doctors were 
pedants, their heavenly science was foolishness, as ail science is 
that thinks it knows everything. Herein lay her peril 

The Doctors easily persuaded themselves that there was no 
harm in the male costume of the Maid. Hoi/ women had worn 
it, in cases of necessity. Jeanne’s maidenhood was vouched 
for later, at Tours, by a jury of illustrious ladies, including the 
Queen of Sicily, jpother-in-law of the Dauphin. 

Emissaries were.^nt to Domremy to inquire into hgr previous 
history. Who they were we know not; that they were mendi¬ 
cant friars i& a mere conjecture. The evidence for it ii the 
error of a modem historian. 

They may have brought beck the story that the cocks crowed 
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on Twelfth Night, when Jeanne was born; and that birds fed 
from her lap, and wolves did not harm her docks; while 
enemies spared the gear in general: all these things may be 
true, but none of them is miraculous. If thew heard of her 
vision of the battle of the Herrings, it did not find its way into 
any extant contemporary account. 

As far ^as the evidence goes, Jeanne was not formally ex¬ 
amined before the whole Board of Doctors. Thiblult says 
that two of them visited her at the house of Rabuteau. Other 
witnesses, four, speak of visits of small parties of the learned; 
one occurred while d’Alen^on was present; another while 
Gobert Thibault, the man-at-arms whom she clapped on the 
shoulder, was present. 

We hear of nothing tuore formal than these visit's of small 
parties. Had there been several days of exaimination by the 
whole Commission, S6guin is likely to have met*tioned it. At 
Rouen, before her judges, Jeanne bften appealed to the “ Book 
of Poitiers,” as if it had been a formal record of her replies 
especially as to her three Saints, in that place. Of this book 
nothing^is known; it was not cited in the Trial of Rehabilita¬ 
tion (1450-1456). As far as our evidence from Poitiars goes, 
she said nothing in detail, to the Commission there, about her 
visions. She had been rather more communicative to her 
good friends, Jean de Novelonpont and Bertrand de Poulengy, 
who were with her at Poitiers. 

It is certain that Jeanne never advertised herself, never 
nourished legends by saying a word about her experiences be¬ 
yond what was strictly necessary. At her trial, she said that 
her two la<^y Saints were “ crowned with fakr crowns, richly and 
preciously. Concerning this, I have leave from God to speak. 
If you doubt me, send to Poitiers, where I was examined be¬ 
fore.” Perhaps she revealed these additional facts in her 
second examination at Poitiers, of which d’Alen^on speaks. 

If she ^d, %e secret was well kept, and it in no way added 
to the confidence felt by her examiners at Poitiers. Their 
report was to this effect. The King, in the,., circumstances of 
his poor people, should not reject the Maid, nor ought he 
lightly to believe in her. But, in accordance with Holy Scrip¬ 
ture, he ought to make trial of her in two ways, that is, first by 
human wisdom, examining into her' life, character, and in¬ 
tentions ; and, secondly, by devout prayer^king a sign of some 
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divine deld or ground of hope, by which he may judge whether 
she is come by the will of God. The case of Gideon’s fleece 
is quoted. 

The Maid’s,^character has been studied; inquiry has been 
made into her’^st life, her birth, her intentions ; for six weeks 
she has been eraminedby clerks, churchmen, men of the sword, 
matrons, and widows. Nothing has been found inr her but 
honesty, simplicity, humility, maidenhood, and devotion. Of 
her birth various marvels are reported (the cocks crowing !).• 
As for the sign demanded, she says she will give it before 
Orleans, for so God fommands her. 

The King, then, ought not to prevent her from going to 
Orleans to show the sign of heavenly succour. She may go 
with the ai;pniy, under honourable superintendence. 

This permission is devoid of fanatical enthusiasm ; but when 
the Doctors praise the humility of the Maid, they show good 
nature I Copidk of the verdicjt of the examiners were distributed 
everywhere, to clear the Government from charges of credulity f 
it was issued, apparently, about April 17-20. 

• Jeanne was n«w accepted, and was sent to Tours, while arms 
were prepared for her, and a Household was sppoiated to 
attend oA l^r. 

Here we may cast a backward glance of wonder at the many 
faceted character oPthe Maid. The most notable features are 
her perfect faith in her mission fand in her revelations, and her 
constant tenacity of purpose. Rebuffs and ridicule could not 
shake her for a moment, though her normal common sense 
was in perfect agreement with the general opinion. An ignorant 
girl, who could not ride or fight, her mission, if deprived of its 
inspiration, was ridfbulous. Nobody knew it better than she; 
but often she met her heavenly visitors, courteous, encouraging, 
consoling. She wept when they departed, she kissed the ground 
where they had stood; she desired that they should take her with 
them. She was sane, yet she had these inefJabl^ experiences. 
In them, and in her faith in them, was her strengtk When 
withdrawn from company she was much in prayer. “To pray, 
we do not say with the lips, but to pray with the whole sincerity 
of the heart, is to win an inexhaustible source of morakstrength. 
This we say simply from the point of view of the man of science 
[fe naturaliste), who only concerns himself with the effects of a 
fiwt, and only considers truths of observation and experience.” 
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So writes M. Simeon Luce merely as an historian, who 
declines to go beyond ^is chosen province, and will not discuss 
matters of metaphysiA and religion. 

In faith and prayer, ignorant of mystical practices and 
methods of provoking hallucinations, Jeanne ^id her work. 
But she was no pale ecstatic; no man fe reported to have seen 
her in other than the full force of her normal waking conscious¬ 
ness. We have noted her gay disdain of the learned ^Doctors; 
her otherwise undeviating distinction of manners; her frank¬ 
ness ; her skill in horsemanship. Her ways were those of a 
clean honest public schoolboy. While ip so much she re¬ 
presents the swift glad courage of France, in her manner, as 
when she slapped Thibault on the shoulder and replied to 
S^guin, she was like an English boy, and her dress*made that 
aspect of her nature mofe conspicuous. In her was as much 
of chivalry as of sanctity. Gay and gaily tlad, whether in 
, armour or in rich colours and gold^embroidered doublets; now 
nding like a young knight, now leading in the deadly breach, 
Jeanne was not the biguine, or pious prude, of her latest French 
biographer I Nowhere among visionaries is thtere another like ’ 
the Maid; ‘Vher brothers of Paradise” never had such'another 
sister among the Saints on earth. ^ ' 

There is reason to surmise that the qualified acceptance 
of Jeanne by the Doctors at Poitiers was announced to a 
gathering of the adherents of the Dauphin. According to the 
Chronique de la Pucelle, it was later than her first interview 
with her Dauphin that Jeanne revealed to him, “ in the presence 
of a few of his Privy Councillors and his confessor (Machet), 
something known only to God and himself.” The Councillors 
and confessor had to take an oath that they would not reveal 
this secret. After this (by a confusion of the sequence of 
events) she was examined at Poitiers. In the Appendix on 
“ The King’s Secret ” these points are examined. ^ On the 
whole it seems thfet the secret, with Jeanne’s knowledge of it, 
was impasted to the Archbishop of Reims, after which the 
clergy at Poitiers gave their permission to employ her at Orleans. 
It was impossible for them to allude, publicly^ to the sign given 
in her kn^ledge of the secret. 



CHAPTER X 

JEANNE AT TOURS. MARCH TO ORLEANS 
• * 

To the city of Tours, then held by the Queen of Sicily, mother: 
in-law of the Dauphin, the Maid Carried a light heart and a 
happy facej Like her St. Catherine, she had overcome the 
learned men. She dwelt with Eleanor, wife of Jean du Puy, 
herself one of the Queen’s ladies. The town was rich and loyal, 
and had aided Orleans with supplies of money. 

In Tours, a city well known for its smiths, Jeanne was kj 
have a complete suit of “white armour” made, and Jean de 
Novelonpont and Bertrand de Poulengy were also equipped. 
Their armour, it may be noted, was on the samepscale of ex¬ 
pense ; that, of Jeanne, as smaller, cost less, a hundred /ivrts 
toumois, while those of her friends cost a hundred and twenty- 
dive livres. As we bear that a horse bought for Jeanne at 
Vaucouleurs cost, by one account twelve, by another, sixteen 
livres^ we may regard the price of an ordinary suit of armour as 
equivalent to that of six good horses. 

The armour included a helmet, which covered the head to 
its junction with the neck, while a shallow cup of isteel pro¬ 
tected the chin, moving on thti same hinge as the salade ,—a 
screen of steel which in battle was drawn down over the face 
to meet the chin-plate, and, when no danger was apprehended, 
was turned back, leaving the face visible. A neck-piece or 
gorget of five overlapping steel plates coverel the .chest as far 
as the breast-bone, where it ended in a point, above the steel 
corslet, which itself apparently was clasped in front, down‘’the 
centre, ending at the waist. The hip joints were guarded by a 
band, consisting of three overlapping plates of steel; below this, 
over each thigh, was a kind of skirt of steel, open in the centre 
for freedom in tiding. There were strong thick shoulder-plates; 
yet one of these was pierced through and thrbdgh by an arrow, 
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or crossbow bolt, at close quarters* when Jeanne was mounting 
a scaling ladder in the attack on the English fort at the bridge¬ 
head of Orleans. The steel sleeves had plates with covered 
hinges to guard the elbows; there were steel ganntlets, thigh- 
pieces, kneo-joints, greaves, and steel shoes, ^he horse, a 
heavy weight-carrier, had his chamfron of steel, and the saddle 
rose high aWhe pummel and behind the back. A hueque, or 
cloak of cloth of gold, velvet, or, other rich material, a?as worn 
ever the armour. For six days continuously Jeanne bore this 
weight of steel, it is said, probably in the campaign of Jargeau 
and Pathay. Her exploits were wrought, |nd she received her 
wounds, while she was leading assaults on fortified places, 
standard in hand. 

As to the famous mystic sword of the Maid, we tjeally know 
no more than She told her judges in 1431. “While I was at 
Tours or Chinon, I sent to seek for a sword* in the church of 
St. Catherine of Fierbois, behinij the altar; afhd presently it 
found, all rusty.” Asked ho^? she knew that the sword 
was there, she said, “It was a rusty sword in the earth, with five 
crosses on it, and I knew of it through my Voices. I had never- 
seen the man who went to look for it. I wrote to the church¬ 
men of Fierbois, and asked them to let me have if,, and they 
sent it. It was not deep in the earth; it was behind the altar, 
as I think, but I am not certain whether it was in front of the 
altar or behind it. I think • ! wrote that it was behind it. 
When it was found, the clergy rubbed it, and the rust readily 
fell off. The man who brought it was a merchant of Tours 
who sold armour. The clergy of Fierbois gave me a sheath; 
the peoplcbof Tours gave me two, one of red velvet, one of 
cloth of gold, but I had a strorig leather sheath made for it." 

The sword must have attracted much attention, as the people 
of Tours gave two splendid sheaths; but it is not mentioned 
in any documents of 1429, except by an Italian news-letter 
writer and tbe clerk of La Rochelle, who says that ^he sword 
was in a coffer within the great altar of the church at Fierbois, 
and the people of the church knew nothing about it. Making 
search, they found it in the old coffer that h»d not been opened 
for twenty years. 

At this time, at least before April 2a, when the &ct was re¬ 
corded in a letter by de Rotselaer, a Flemish °diplomatist at 
Lyons, Jeanne "told the King that she would be wounded at 
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Orleans by an arrow or crosstow bol^ but not mortally. The 
prediction was fulfilled; it is more singular that it was recorded 
in writing a fortnight before the event. „ 

Jeanne, by. the Dauphin’s desire, was to have an etaf, a 
Household, \mong its members were a confessor, an equerry, 
and two pagein The*confessor, Jean Pasquerel, was an Au- 
gustinian. If she had been so entirely devoted. t» the Cor¬ 
deliers, er begging friars of tha'.Odler of St. Francis, as some 
historians imagine, it seems probable that she would have 
chosen a Franciscan. Pasquerel, in 1456, gave evidence that 
he had keen in villa^Aniciensi, the town of Puy en Velay (some 
historians dispute the identity of the town, and Pjace it in 
Touraine), and Bad there met the mother of the Maid, and 
some of the men who rode with her from Vaucouleurs. They 
took a fancy to Pasquerel,—they had aSready some acqi^intanw 
with him, and ftisisted on his coming with them (with the 
men, not witli Jeanne’s mqther, probably) to Tours. Je^ne 
had heard of Pasquerel before, and confessed to him next ditf. 
He remained with her till her capture at Compifegne in Ma>ri43a 
The villa A^ciensis is usually taken to be Puy en velay, and 
probably Pasquerel and the Maid’s companion* (we>do not 
Low tffei. names) had been at Puy on account of the great 
religious assembly held there when the Annunciation and Good 
Friday fell on the s'ame day, March 25, in 1429. Indulgences 
were given at these seasons; aftd so great and excited were the 
crowds that four hundred people had been crushed and suf¬ 
focated on one occasion, while there were thirty victims ^ a 
later jubilee. It was matter of popular belief that years when 
the Annunciation and Good Friday fell on the same day, were 
always marked by strange evetits ; in 1429 this impression was 
confirmed. The image of the “ Black Virgin ” at Puy was re¬ 
garded as the oldest made in France ; so Charles vii informed 
his subjects ; while the church was the old^t dedicated to Our 
Lady, ’this does not agree with the traditwm t^at the 
was made out of sycamore wood by the prophet Jertmiah, and 
brought from Egypt by St. Louis. If that legend were partially 
true, we might s«ppose that the crusading king had pick» «P 
in Egypt an image of Isis and the child Osins, eSj^cially as 
the object at Puy was called the “ Black Virgin. 

It has be«n suggested that Jeanne’s Voices, m May 14*0. 
sclented roid-Uat, 1^29, as the date when Heaven would send 
" 7 
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significat'ion. “The world was painted on it ” (doubtless the 
globe in the hand of Our Lord); there was an angel at each 
side; the stuff was white linen se^ with fleurs de lys; and the 
motto was Jikus Maria. The angels were represented not as 
her guardian^ but for the glory of God. The Maid always 
bore her stairaard when in action, that she might strike no 
man with the sword ; she never slew any man. The personal 
blazon pf the Maid was a shield azure with a white dove, 
bearing in its beak a scroll whereon was written, De par U 
Roy du del. 

What*is meant ^hen we speak of Jeanne’s “company," her 
gens, must be explained. At Orleans she had only the three or 
four lances of her Household, with any free lances and citizens 
who chose to fight under her standard. At Orleans she held 
no official command. 

Thus equipp«l, and in the society of good men and true, 
like d’Aulon,'Jean de Nojrelonpont, Bertrand de Poulengy, 
and de Gaucourt, and with the less trustworthy Regnauhi^V 
Chartres, Chancellor and Archbishop of Reims, the 
• to Blois. Hither had come, with men and supphS, the 
Mar^chal de Rais (later justly or ^unjustly exeouteA for un¬ 
speakable, crimes), the Mar^chal de Boussac; de Culen, 
Admiral of France; the brave La Hire, redeeming the 
promise given wheh he left Orleans, and Ambroise de Lor^. 

It is impossible to ascertain the numbers of the relieving 
army, but an approximate calculation can be made, probably 
the force was under 4000 men. (See Notes.) 

But Dunois bears witness that, in these days, before the 
coming of the Maid, two hundred Englishmen would drive in 
flight eight hundred or a thousand of the French, so French 
numbers mattered little. Moreover, when Jeanne arrived with 
the army and convoy at a place above Orleans on the farther 
b^k, Dunois and the other captains did not think the force 
adeqiMtfi to resist an English attack. Tt» English prestige 
was mfinitely greater than their behaviour duringa the si^e 
appears to justify. Still Dunois and the rest knew their men, 
Md certainly haino high opinion of their chances of success. 
The five or six new English forts, built in April, Wfere impos¬ 
ing in appearance, and no effort to capture any one of them 
had been made. The Hurrah! was confess^ly “great and 
terrible"; the French were subject to panic. The moral ad« 
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vantage on the English side was incalculable, and the very 
truth is that the Maid instantly transferred the moral advantage 
to her own side. The soldiers of Wellington and Napoleon 
considered the presence of these generals to be^ worth many 
thousand men, and the same value was set on tljfe Maid. As 
we do not know that the Dauphin would have made any new 
effort after Rouvray to collect forces and money to relieve 
Orleans but for the prayer of the Maid, “instantly demand¬ 
ing,” says Dunois, “ men, horses, and arms,” it is no idle 
legend that salutes her as the Deliverer of the city. 

One obstacle to an earlier attempt to relieve Orleans, after 
the defeat of February 12, had been the lack of money. In 
September 1428, when Orleans was first threatened, an 
assembly of the Estates of Languedoc and Languedoil had 
voted supplies to the exteht of 500,000 francs. The Dauphin 
was reduced to an exp)edient very familiar to the kings of 
Scotland. He pawned his jewels,! In July 1424 there were 
bfu two fleurons left on his crown. In October 1428, La Tr6- 
moilfl^advanced money to redeem from pawn the gold orna¬ 
ments of the Royal helmet. Charles gave things away as • 
freely a» Janes vi used to do, when he had got a sum 
together by pledging his diamonds and pearls. The dfiief re¬ 
cipient of money was La Tr6moflle, who also lent money to 
the Dauphin, and probably gained on both sides. At Blois 
the army and the great convof of cattle and grain was at a 
standstill for want of money. The Due d’Alen^on went to 
seek it from the King, and, somehow, the King got and parted 
with sufficient coin. 

Meanwhile a pious regiment of priests hid come in, many 
of them, no doubt, in need of a mbrsel of brdkd from the rations. 
We learn from Jeanne’s confessor, Pasquerel, that she had a 
banner (not a standard) painted with Our Lord crucified, under 
which, twice a day, she assembled all the priests that were with 
the army. They tang hymns, and no man-at-arms might join 
in unless fce was clean confessed. Thus some measure of dis¬ 
cipline and decent behaviour was introduced by the Maid. 

“ ^ad they died on that day they had won ^e skies. 

And the Maiden had marched them through paradise I ” 

When they left Blois, the clergy went in advance, singing 
Vem creator spintus. On April 28 this strange force, with a 
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convoy of cattle, arrived opposite Orleans by the south bank of 
the Loire, the bank farther from Orleans. The Maid had 
suffered much pain from the weight of the armour which 
she proved ^r the first time, says her page, de Coutes, and 
when she cards at last in sight of the few remaining spires and 
the battered walls and towers of Orleans, she was not in the 
most propitious of tempers. 

Duntfis, commanding in Orleans, bore the brunt of her in¬ 
dignation : happily he was young, courteous, and knew that a 
soft answer turns away wrath. 

The irmy had halted at the river harbour, Bouchet, on their 
own side of the stream, and the leaders must have been in 
some perplexity. Their plan had been to march up the south 
bank of Loire for the purpose of avoiding both the English 
garrisons that copaimanded the bridges of Meun and Beaugency, 
and also the main force of Talbot at St. Laurent and in the 
other forts on the Orleans'side. They would transport the 
cattle and stores in boats provided by the townsfolk^p^/- 
^ stream —a distance of some five miles, to Ch^cy, a vilitfge be¬ 
tween Jargeau, which the English held, and the east gate of 
Orlean% Thence they would bring the convoy fo the east or 
Burgundiih gate of Orleans unopposed except by the English 
fort of St. Loup. .This was not difficult, for the garrison and 
townsfolk of Orleans were mijch more than strong enough to 
march out of the Burgundy gate and contain the garrison of 
St. Loup. 

This has the air of being a well-combined plan ; but, as it 
chanced, the wind was blowing hard down-stream, and the 
sailing-boats, or shallops, used in river traffic, coulQ not ascend 
the stream to Ch6cy, and the army and convoy seemed open 
to attack by Suffolk and Talbot, who could cross the river 
safely under the guns of the fort in the isle of Charlemagne, 
and of the Tourelles and fort St. Augustine. 

It was in these critical circumstances that Dtinois crossed 
by boat and approached the Maid. * 

Said she, using the title which Dunois then bore, “ Are you 
the Bastard of Orleans ? ” 

*' 1 am, and right glad of your coming.” 

“ Was it ypu who gave counsel to come by this bank of the 
river, so that I cannot go straight against Talbot and the 
English?" 
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“ I, and others wiser than I, gave that counsel, and I think 
it the wiser way and the safer." 

“ In God’s name, the counsel of Our Lord is wiser and safer 
than yours. You think to deceive me, and you deceive your¬ 
self, for I bring you better rescue than eyer cam^ to knight or 
city, the succour of the King of Heaven. . . .” 

There has been much discussion as to the deceit practised 
on the Maid, and as to her own motives for wishing to march 
straight past the English of Beaugency and Meun, and under 
the forts of the main English force around Orleans. The facts 
are really simple. The leaders were takiiig Jeanne ‘^against 
the English." She had seen them in the Tourelles, the out¬ 
work, and the Augustine fort. Even if they understood that 
she desired to march pasjt Talbot’s main force, they'had pre¬ 
ferred their own tactics, though these were now seen to be 
perilous. 

,But to understand the motives bf Jeanne, we need not try 
to mvQgine “ what a saint would have thought in the circum- 
stanc^’- It is not true, as has been alleged,cJthat “ she had , 
said to the Doctors at Poitiers, ‘ The siege will be raised, and 
the city delivered from its enemies, after I have suncmoned 
the English in the name of the King of Heaven.’ In the 
two Chronicles which are cited in support of this statement I 
find not a word to that effect 

Jeanne made no promise that the English would depart as 
soon as she had summoned them. There i? no reason to 
suppose that she "perhaps expected Talbot to fall on his 
knees before her and obey, not her, but Him who sent her.’’ 

She wishSd to summon the English before fighting them, 
precisely as Salisbury had summoned the people of Orleans to 
surrender at a moment when he had not the faintest chance of 
taking their town. It was a formula; an expression of desire 
to avoid the shedding of Christian blood. Moreover^ Jeanne 
had a spegial motive; she was entirely confident of victoiy; 
and, as it were, did not wish " to bet on a certainty." Again, 
she knew, if the French leaders did not, frop the conduct of 
the Engli^ that they would not leave their forts to attack a 
large force passing out of range of their guns. They had 
allowed small armed companies to come and go without op¬ 
position, or with slight opposition, for they were weakened by 
many desertions, and were only holding an in hopes of the re- 
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inforcements demanded, a month ago, by Bedford, and daily 
expected under the leadership of Fastolf. 

Jeanne understood, if Dunois did not, that the English were 
weak and deifporalised. A week later, a feebler force than hers 
entered Orlea(}s on the north side of the river. Her own plan 
of entry, by the froril door, would encourage the people of 
Orleans much more potently than the entrance by the back 
door, arfd by water, which was now seen to be very perilous. 
Jeanne was practical in her tactics, she was not a dreamy 
Saint. 

As J&nne was sajfing to Dunois, “ I bring you better rescue 
than ever came to knight or town, the succour of the King of 
Heaven,” “ in a moment the wind, which was contrary and 
strong, shifted,” says Dunois himself, “and became favourable; 
the sails filled,” and, with Nicolas de Giresme, later Prior of 
the Knights Rhodes, he “ crossed, with no good will of the 
English, to St. Loup. ” Apparently he returned, or perhaps it 
was before he set sail that he implored Jeanne to cross^;;/ith 
him, “ and entgr Orleans, where they longed for he^sorely.” 
Jeanne made a difficulty; she could not leave the arnriy, which 
had to^eturn to Blois to bring another convoy, ^illiout her 
they might fall into sin, lose their discipline, as we say, in fact 
she was afraid that,they would not return,—a fear rather prac¬ 
tical than saintly. Dtjnois then implored the leaders to be 
content without Jeanne, to lef her come into Orleans and save 
a dangerous disappointment of the populace. The captains 
agreed, promising to return ; and Jeanne, sending Pasquerel and 
the other priests to chaperon her moral army on its march to 
Blois, crossed the^Loire witji Dunois, who was strangely im¬ 
pressed by the turn of the wind. He took that to be her 
promised “ succour from the King of Heaven,” for delay was 
dangerous. Talbot might do what he ought to have done, 
cross with a force from St. Laurent and fall-wn the confused 
army and convoy of France. In any case, Jeanne crossed with 
a force of two hundred lances. The wind was so favourable 
now that each vessel towed two others, “ a marvellous thing, a 
miracle of God,’* says another witness. 

At Orleans the recent occurrences had been the^: 

On April 27 the English had seized a convoy from Blois; 
they were tHerefore expected to make a united attempt on that 
which was accompwi^ by Jeanne. 
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On April 28, d’llliers had been opposed at bis entry with 
four hundred men. 

On April 29, the day of Jeanne’s arrival into the town, fifty 
foot soldiers came in from French garrisons with(yt opposition, 
so tame were the English; and the French pade a fairly 
resolute attack on St. Loup (the English ?ort which commanded 
her landing-place, about a league above Orleans), and took a 
standard. Meanwhile Jeanne, after reaching the northern bank 
sft Ch^cy, on April 28, had passed the night at Reuilly, the 
house of Guy de Cailly, resting before her entry into Orleans 
town on April 29. ^ 

Concerning Jeanne’s host there is a singular story. It is an 
extraordinary thing, considering the ferment of men’s minds, 
that nobody is reported to have shared any of hear visions. 
Now, “ collective hallucinations ” are a fact in human nature; 
there is irrefragable evidence to one case fii^the works of 
Patrick Walker, who saw a multitude convinced that they 
behej^ swords falling from heaven. Though Patrick was an 
enthusiastically fanatical Covenanter, he could see nothing of 
the sortwhile a blaspheming cavalier laird, jffter cursing the 
folly of the drowd, did see the marvel. The Knock phantasms, 
in Ireland, are another historical case of collective hallusiAations. 
Yet legend has not averred that Jeanne’s visions were shared 
by any person. The only exception is in tfee case of her host 
at Reuilly, Guy de Cailly. A dubious grant of arms to him 
makes Charles vii declare that, as the Maid herself informed 
him, he shared her vision of “three superior angels.” 

He is grafted “ a blazon of azure and argent with three heads 
of Cheilibimi or and gules.” The date of the grant is “at 
Sully, Jui^ i429»’’ just before the march” to Reims. The 
higher cnticism regards with much suspicion a document of 
which we liave only a copy made in the sixteenth century. 

At Jteuilly, Jeanne passed the following day (April 29). It 
was decided that she should enter under cloud of night, to 
avoid the peess of people. Multitudes had gone out to meet 
har, as, attended by droops of torch-bearers, and riding, mag- 
nificefitly mounted, at the right hand of Ounois, she slowly 
advftnc^ through a ^^ple “ making such joy as if they saw 
God descend among them; and not without reason, for they 
ha^suffered sorely, and what is wor^ had little bop& of succour, 
hvt feared to lose their lives and goods. But now thqr were 
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comforted as if the si^e were already raised, thanks to the 
divine virtue which dwelt, as they had been told, in the simple 
Maid. Lovingly they gazed on her, men, women, and little 
children. Atd there was marvellous pressing to touch her as 
she rode, so miich that a torch-bearer came so near her standard 
that it caught fire. I'hen she struck the spurs into her horse, 
and lightly she turned him on the standard, and crushed out 
the flami, as one might do that had long followed the wars." 

So they led her rejoicing to the church of the Holy Rood, 
where she gave thanks to God, and then to the house of Jacquet 
Bouche?, treasurer of the Due d’Orl^ans, at the Regnart gate, 
nearest to the great English fort of St. Laurent. Here she and 
her brothers and Jean de Novelonpont and Bertrand de 
Poulengy Were made right welcome, but “ boarded out." 

She had comg at last, she had given a sign, the wind had 
changed at hei»word I Henceforth she wrought military signs 
and wonders in the eyes of French and English. 

She shared that night a bed with Charlotte, a little gi»l of 
nine, the daughter of her host; such bed-fellowship usual; 
‘the Dauphin slept with a gentleman of his bedchaml^r,^ Boisy. 
The chijfi lived to give evidence as to the Maid’s siSiplicity, 
humility, tfhd chastity,’’ and her habit of confessing and receiv¬ 
ing the Holy Communion before going into battle. Jeanne 
frequently consoled her hoste^^ with the assurance that the 
siege would certainly be raised. 

The day after the morrow began her allotted year with the 
month of May, the month of her triumph, the month of her 
capture, the month of her “ deliverjince with great ^victory *’ of 
faith. "*** 
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THE MAID’S VICTORIES AT ORLEANS 

The arrival of Jeanne in Orleans on the evening of April 29 
was not the occasion of fiercer fighting, but of a pause in 
hostilities. She herself, and the circumstances of* the case, 
brought not a sword, but peace, for three or^four days. She 
would not take part in the war till she had ^mmoned the 
English to depart in peace. Moreover, the main part of the 
relieving army, all but the Maid’s two hundred lances, had at 
once begun to retrace their way to Blois, to bryig back another 
convoy of tattle and supplies of grain. Dunois had remained ’ 
in Orlea’rts, out he felt that his presence in Blois was n^essary. 
There were suspicions that the Council of the Dauphin would 
think that enough had been done, and would hesitate to place 
so large a force within Orleaijs, crowded with fugitives from 
the surrounding country, and ‘still inadequately provisioned. 
The Council was always, and not unjustly, suspected of in¬ 
dolence and faintness of heart. Dunois was therefore deter¬ 
mined to gq^and use his influence. 

Jeanne htrself was reluctant t,o wait for,,the forces at Blois, 
and, says Dunois, would scarcely give her assent to his depar¬ 
ture. She wished to summon the English to depart in peace; 
and she did so,*on April 30, while Dunois was still by her side. 
Her letter to tfle English is dated on “ Tuesday in Holy Week,” 
March 22, P429. She had dicm^ it before she was accept^ 
by the Co&imission at Poitiers, out it was not delivered to the 
English by her heralds till April 30. (On the blunders about 
the herald see notes.) Headed “Jhesus Maria,” the letter 
speaks to the King of England, de la Pole (SufiTolk), Talbot, 
and Scales, bidding them restore to the Maid, sent by God, 
the keys of the good French towns which they occupy and 
d^poil. She is ready to oflfer peace, if t^ey will do her right. 

*o6 
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She also addresses the English men-at-arms, gentle and simple, 
bidding them depart from Orleans at their instant peril She 
says, “ I am chef deguerre," which does not mean “ commander- 
in-chief.” Sfie will drive them out of France if they disobey; 
if they obey, she will b^ merciful Charles, not they, will hold 
the realm. Charles is true heir; God wills it, and the Maid 
reveals i^to him. He will enter Paris in good company. (She 
does not say that she will) If they resist, we French ''feron^ 
ung si grant hahay ” ; not a diplomatic phrase 1 If they do 
right to the Maid, they “ may come with her where the French 
will do tne greatest deed that ever was wrought for Christen¬ 
dom ” (a Crusade). 

This letter was carried to the English commanders by two 
heralds, Gfiienne and Ambleville. The English, who probably 
laughed over the epistle, sent back Ambleville, but kept Guienne, 
intending to burn him. “ The Maid told Ambleville to return 
boldly to the English, they w8uld not harm him, he would bring 
back his comrade safely; as he did.” So a citizen of Orleans 
^declared; but th* chronicle written by another herald, j^ri (who 
was likely to be interested in the unlucky herald, Gi^idfme), says 
that the£nglish actually erected the stake for Guienne’s burning; 
but mean>;?hile they consulted the University of Paris about this 
monstrous breach of the law of nations—a herald being sacro¬ 
sanct. Before they received a reply they were driven from 
Orleans, and left Guienne behind them in irons. 

Though the Maid took no part in battle on April 30, La Hire 
and Florent d’llliers, with a force of men-at-arms and some 
citizens, and with standards displayed, attacked anJEoglish out¬ 
post between their Sort of Pari* and the city wall, aM drove the 
men into the main work. A cry went through the town that every 
man should bring faggots and fire the English wqfks; byt nothing 
was done, because the English uttered their dreadful Hurrah! 
and stood to their arms. An artillery duel dl 3 *as much or as 
little execution as usual «.* * 

It was in the evening that tfie Maid summoned C^sdale and 
the garrison of th^Tourelles to depart in peace. They shouted 
back across the nver, called her “ milkmaid,” and ptpmised to 
bum her if they could catch her. This was her second summons; 
she had yet tp make her third and last. (For a strange modem 
legend of the events of April 30, see note on the passage.) 

On Sunday, May 3, Dunois, with a sufficient escort, and with 
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Jeanne’s equerry, d’Aulon, rode forth on the way to Blois, 
giving a wide berth to the great English fort called Paris, north 
of the town, on the Paris road. Before leaving Orleans, Dunois 
wrote a receipt for six hundred livres tournois, leiht to him by 
the people of the town. The money w^s pay for the garrison 
and the captains to “ serve till the army that came with the 
Maid, and was gone back to Blois, returns to this city^ to raise 
Jhe siege.” Dunois, at least, was not content to have merely 
provisioned the town, but it was feared that the King’s advisers 
would take no steps to drive away the English. Jeanne knew 
of Dunois’ departure, and, with La Hire asid others, says d’Au¬ 
lon, covered the movement by a demonstration of cavalry in 
the fields. 

On the same Sunday, Jeanne rode through the dty accom¬ 
panied by knights and squires, because thet people were so 
eager to see her that the crowd almost broke in the door of her 
house. “The folk could not havd enough of the sight of her,’’ 
and they marvelled at her graceful horsemanship. It was no 
momen^for fighting, as most of the leaders jyere absent, and^ 
as the r^bving army was far away. 

On Monday, May 2, she rode out with a great multitude 
following her, and reconnoitred the English positions lihopposed. 

Of May 3 nothing is recorded, except that the garrisons of 
Montargis, Ch&teau-Regnard, apd Gien came in, and news was 
brought of the approach of the army and convoy from Blois. 
The army was coming by Jeanne’s route, on the Orleans side 
of the river; but some writers think that the convoy and its 
guard approached by the other side, as on April 28. Jeanne 
rode out at dawn with some five hundred combatants, under La 
Hire, to meet the advancing host, which was unopposed. 

Either Talbot, de la Pole, and the other English captains 
knew that their men were demoralised and terrified by the slim 
armed figure ffikt with a clear girlish voice bade then» begone, 
or they saw*themSelves hopelessly outnumbered. They could 
insult Jeatme in the most ribald terms, but they would not stir 
from their forts; and Pasquerel led the van, the company of 
chanting priests, as safely as if he had been reading the lessons 
in his monastery at Tours. The route which Jeanne had pre¬ 
ferred was at least as little exposed to English ,^ttack as the 
other. This is all the more certain if only part of the Blois force 
went by the Beauce route ; the part being w^ker than the whole. 
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The ntTode of entering Orleans from Blois on the north bank 
of the Loire was to skirt the forest at the back of the city ; the 
only strong fort which the army passed was that called Paris. 
From the fork so styled to that of St, Loup, was a great gap in 
the investing lipes, though some suppose that it was covered by 
a work hidden withirf the forest. Remains of such a work 
exist, but it is so remote that it cannot have been an English 
hold. • 

The entry into Orleans was effected before dinner, probabl/ 
before noon. After the Maid and d’Aulon had dined together, 
Dunois Altered. HeJiad news: Fastolf, who defeated the Scots 
and French at Rouvray, was approaching from Paris, and was 
already at Janville, a day’s march distant, with reinforcements 
and supplies for the English. The Maid seemed very glad to 
hear this intelligence. " In God’s name, Bastard, I command 
you to let me kpow as soon as you hear of Fastolfs arrival. If 
he passes without my knowledge, I—will have your head 1 ” 

“ For that fear not,” said the gentle Dunois, " for I shall let 
you have the news as soon as it arrives.” Dunois then iook his 
^eave. 

Then the Maid, who was weary from her ride, lay ooiAi beside 
her hostess on a bed, while d’Aulon, who confesses to having 
been fatigued, also lay down on a sofa, or couchette, in the same 
room. Neither he nor the Maid knew that an attack was being 
organized against St. I.oup, an English fort far outside the re¬ 
motest gate of Orleans. 'The purpose, some think, was to con¬ 
tain the English garrison in St. Loup, and prevent them from 
disturbing the arrival of the grain sent by water from Blois. 

The Maid had not been informed of this attaek, but, says 
d’Aulon, “she leapeS from her ^eep with great noise,” awakening 
him. “ In God’s name,” she cried, “ my Counsel has told me 
that I must go against the English ; but I know not whether 
against their forts, or against Fastolf, who »*’dringing them 
supplies.^ As we shall see, her Voices sometimas woke her, 
and, in the moment of waking, she but partially heard, or but 
partially understood them. In this case, at all events, they told 
her what she did Hot know, that there was fighting to be done. 
D’Aulon leaped up and began to harness the Mafd in her 
armour as quickly as he might. While putting on her bamm 
be heard voiCes in the street crying loudly that the English 
were doing great execution on the French. He armed the 
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Maid, and was buckling his own liamess on, when she left the 
room unnoticed by him. 

Here her page, Louis de Coutes, takes tip the tale. He says 
that Jeanne ran downstairs and cried to him, “(Hal sanglant 
garfon, you will not tell me when the blood of France is being 
spilt ? Bring my horse.” When de Cftutes returned, Jeanne 
bade him bring her banner, which he handed to her through a 
window of the upper room. She galloped straight thibugh the 
‘town in the direction of the remotest gate, where the noise was 
loudest, the sparks flying from the stones beneath her horse’s 
shoes as she rode, say eye-witnesses. ^ 

D’Aulon followed and overtook her; de Coutes also followed. 
In the gateway they met citizens bearing a sorely wounded man. 
“ I never see French blood spilt but my hair rises for horror,” 
said the Maid. They galloped through the gateway and found, 
says d’Aulon, a greater concourse of their party than he had 
ever seen together. Clearly thetattack on St. Loup was no 
mere diversion, as has been supposed, but was seriously meant. 

They reached the fort; Jeanne is said to have forbidden 
plundenl.^ of the church property, left behind when the church 
was partially destroyed; the French raised a shout on her ar¬ 
rival, and the fort was taken. The losses of the assail&ts were 
small; of the English, some hundred and^ fifty, none escaped 
death or capture; some were taken who had put on priestly vest¬ 
ments which they found in the steeple of the church of St. 
Loup. Jeanne preserved their lives: “ We must take nothing 
from churchmen,” she said, helping mercy by mirth, for the 
prisoners were “ hooded ” but not “ monks.” 

Talbot meanwhile had collected a force put of his holds and 
was moving to the rescue by a long circuitous route; but he 
now saw that all was o\jfir. A troop of six hundred rode out 
of Orleans to meet him, and he withdrew. Jeanne wept for 
the slain, who''kad died without the rites of the Church, and, 
later, confessed kerself to Pasquerel. 

Retunting victorious, after burning the woodwork of- St. 
Loup, the Maid, according to Pasquerel her confessor, said 
tha t Ae siege would be raised within five‘•days, but that she 
would n^t ^ht next day, as it was the Feast of &e Ascension. 
She gave orders that none on that day should fight till he had 
confessed, and that they should not perinit wonien of ill fiune 
to accompany them. TTiougb there was no fighting, Jeanne 
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again summoned the English to withdraw. She went to the 
end of the intact part of the bridge, where the people of Orleans 
had erected a fort, ahd called across the water to the English 
in the Toureiles, telling them that it was God’s will that they 
should go. They mocked her, and she determined to pay 
them a visit. *Her coftfessor says that she dictated a letter, in 
the usual terms,'ending, “This is the third and last time that 
I write t8 you. I would have sent my letter in more honour¬ 
able fashion ” (the note was attached to an arrow, and shof 
across from the bridge fort of Orleans), “ but you keep my 
herald, Guienne. Rgturn him, and I will return the prisoners 
taken at St. Loup.” 

The English picked up the arrow with the note bound to it, 
and shouted, “ News from the harlot of the Armagnacs! ” 
Hearing this insult Jeanne wept, calling the King of Heaven 
to her aid. Bi^ ^he was comforted and dried her tears, “ be¬ 
cause, as she said, she had tidings from her Lord.” She then 
bade Pasquerel call her early next day, she would confess at 
dawn. 

• Though there was no fighting on the day of the^/cension 
(May s). a council of war was held at the house ot thft Chan¬ 
cellor or Orleans, Cousinot. Among the leaders present was 
Sir Hugh Kennedy, jailed in Scotland, “Hugh come with the 
penny.” It was decided to take huge wooden shields and 
wooden shelters, Yiext day, andf assault the English forts on 
the Orleans side of the river, especially the great Fort St. 
Laurent. This movement would bring across the English' on 
the farther shore to aid their comrades on the Orleans side of 
the water. This, however, was to be a mere feint; as soon as 
the English from tlie farther side had crossed, the French 
tacticians would attack the remnant left on guard at St. Jean 
le Blanc, the Augustins, and the boulevard or outwork of the 
bridge-head fort, the Tourelles. Ambroise Lore* was then sent 
by the nobles to bring the Maid, who, lest she shauld reveal 
the secret of the feint, was only told that they meant^ attack 
St. Laurent, the great fort close to Jeanne’s house, on the 
Orleans side of the»Loire. The Chancellor, Cousino^ himself 
gave her the misleading information. 

“Tell me what you have really decided,” said Jeanne, “I 
win keep a ^eater secret than that." She wall^ up and 
down the iopm| lefqsmg to be seated. 
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“ Be not angry, Jeanne,” said f)unois, “we cannot tell you 
everything at; once. What the Chancdlor has told you is what 
we have decided on, but—,” and then he explained the feint, 
and the true point of attack. Then she was content; but next 
day the feint on St. Laurent was not made. 

Dunois and the tacticians had apparently intended the 
townsfolk of Orleans to sally forth against St. Laurent with the 
Maid’s standard flying, and under cover of the guns df the city 
Vail and towers. The English would also sally out of their 
fort, would give a hurrah; the burgesses would retreat to the 
protection of their artillery, and the English would noi pursue 
them home. 

This would have been the usual escarmouche grand et terrible. 
Three or four unlucky combatants might be hit by a splinter of 
a stone cannon-ball, or by a crossbow bolt. One or two, in 
running away, might fall into a welF, and be kifljd by the enemy, 
as happened now and again. ‘6Very great loss" (in one of 
these skirmishes) was the loss of nine prisoners by the English. 

During tfeis diversion the more regular forces, under the 
knights)''•''ould be attacking the forts beyond the river. But 
Jeanne liad no desire to lead townsfolk who would not press an 
attack home: she was the most tenacious of leadersc| §he never 
gave way (unless she were carried off, wounded, at nightfall) 
till she had won the position she attacked. The townsfolk, 
again, desired to fight under her standard. Therefore the 
leaders could not carry out their tactics; next day no feint was 
attempted. 

The leaders, it is true, according to one witness, meant to 
execute their plan. They stetioned men-at-arms at the 
Burgundy gate, the gate most*remote from the Regnart gate 
(which was nearest St. Laurent), and was adjacent to the 
port from which the Icfnghts meant to cross the river. De 
Gaucourt commanded these men-at-arms, and tried to check 
the outrusk of the townsfolk, who were following the standard 
of the Matd. He found that his life was in danger. Jeanne said 
to him, " You are an evil man! Whether with or without your 
leave, the men-at-arms will come, and will be victorious as 
before.”' 

‘ The scene is now placed by M. Wallon and M. L^ivre-Pontalis not 
on May 6, but on May 7, on the morning of the deeiMve victory. I am 
not able to acquiesce; see the next chapter. 
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Thus the feiot was omitt^ though there is no reason to 
suspect Jeanne of having betrayed the military secret. She was 
going to take part in the genuine attack, her way was by the 
Burgundy gate, and the multitude followed her standard. Prob¬ 
ably they also knew the secret, though not through Jeanne. 
Burgesses ha^ been at the council of war, we are informed, 
and naturally burgesses would tell their wives the secret,'^—^in 
the stricffest confidence,—so the townsfolk were determined to 
be in the serious fighting. If Jeanne led them, which is not 
certain, they did not do her much credit on this occasion. 

The Ihode of crowing was from the water gate, the Tour 
Neuve, to the He des Toiles, from which a bridge of two boats 
enabled them to step on to the farther bank, under the guns of 
the English fort of* St, Jean le Blanc, But the English com- 
inander in the bridge-head fort, the Tourelles, bade his men 
evacuate St. J^n le Blanc” as soon as he perceived that the 
French were, launching theii* boats; and he concentrated his 
forces in the work raised on the ruins of the Augustinian 
monastery (Z^s Augustins). The Augustin fort protected the 
•boulevard or outwork of the Tourelles on the bridge,-liead, and 
the Tourelles could not be attacked till the Augu^ins was 
won. 

We have a conten^porary chronicle which avers that the Maid, 
while most of the French attacking force was delayed in the He 
des Toiles, rushed with a small company, probably of townsfolk, 
to the Augustins, and planted her standard at the palisade. But 
a cry arose that the English from Fort St. Priv6 (directly 
opposite Fort St Laurent) were coming up, whereon the en¬ 
thusiasts with the Maid fled helter-skelter back to the island, 
doubtless throwing me force which was crossing from the island 
by the boat bridge into utter confusiop. If this be true, the 
emotions of the disappointed French tt^ticians may be imagined: 
the townsfolk, as they expected, had ruined tfifew plan. The 
Maid retired slowly, covering the retreat of her fugitives, while 
the English rushed out, showering arrows and insuRs on “the 
Milkm^ of the Armagnacs.” 

**SuddenIy she lum^ at bay, and, few as were the men with 
her, slie faced the English, and advanced on them swiftly, with 
standardj^splayed. Then fled>the English shamefully, and the 
beaten FrencB came back and chased them into their works. 
The Maid planted her standard under the fort of the Augustins, 
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in the moat, and then came up the MSr^chal de Rais, while 
the French arrived in gi^at ciumbeis,’'* and the fort was taken. 

All this is undeniably dramatic; but another account, not 
less dramatic, and more trustworthy, is given# by Jeanne’s 
equerry, d’Aulon, who himself was in the front of the battle. 
The first of the French who landed on the bank^of the river— 
foot soldiers apparently, without Jeanne, who had to bring her 
horse across the bridge of boats—found St. Jean le Elanc un¬ 
defended, marched on to Les Augustins, saw that they could 
do nothing there, and were returning to the island ingloriously. 
At this moment the Maid and La Hire brought thei; horses 
across by boat, and mounted, lance in hand. Seeing the Eng¬ 
lish rushing out of the Augustins to fall on the townsfolk in the 
disorder of struggling for footing on the bridge of J)oats, they 
laid their lances in rest, charged the English, and drove theth 
back into their fortress. The French who nOw came up were 
being arrayed by d’Aulon and tothers—among them was a 
gallant Spaniard, Alphonzo de Partada—when a brave man 
of their company broke the line and was rushing forward. 
D’Aulon Jjade him keep his place in front of ^the column; the, 
man said that he would do as he pleased. Alphonzo answered 
that as brave men as he were obeying orders. Th^ father re¬ 
plied with a sneer; Alphonzo retorted. ’ Both men, to prove 
their valour, caught each other by the hand, rushed forward at 
their best speed, and reached* the palisade. In the narrow 
entry, disdaining to close the gate, stood a gigantic Englishman, 
defending the strait with such sword blows that the assailants 
could not pass. D’Aulon caught sight of that famous marks¬ 
man, Maitre Jean of the handgun, and bade him aim at the 
Englishman. At Jean’s first shot the champion fell dead. 
Alphonzo and his rival then rushed in; other Frenchmen 
followed, the work was assailed on every side, sword and axe 
were plied, %nd-.—the English did not forestall the feat of 
Hougoumoct. The defenders were slain or taken, exdfept some 
who fled into the boulemd or outwork of the Tourelles. As 
for Jeanne, another eye-witness saw her in the thick of the fight, 
and heard her cry, “ In God’s name, forward, forward boldly." 

The ndbles who came up and hdped to check the flight of 
•the French, and retrieve the day, were de Gaucourt himself, 
and Archambaud de Villars, captain of Montargis and senes¬ 
chal of Beaucaire, a post to which d’Aulon later succeeded. 
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Dunois seems to have beenguard in Orleans. Many of the 
troops bivouacked on the scene of their victory, hol(^g the 
Augustins in case the English should attempt to recover it by 
a night assault. Wine and food were brought in boats from 
Orleans to the occupants of the taken fort D’Aulon and 
another witne& say that Jeanne remained with them, but seem 
to confuse her wish to do so with what she actually did. 

The Maid was weary, and went home; she had been wounded 
in the foot by a chausse-trape (calthrop). Though the day was 
Friday, when she was wont to fast, she felt it necessary to take 
supper.^ She was anxiously afraid lest the English should make 
a night attack on the forces left at the &rther side of the river, 
on the weary revellers. This they certainly ought to have 
done, and^he understood war well enough to know it. Being 
anxious, she was early astir on the morning of May 7. “ Rise 

with the dawn td-morrow, and you will do even better than to¬ 
day," she said*to her people. “Keep close by me; because 
to-rhonow I will have much to do, more than ever I had, and 
bjood will flow from my body, above my breast." 

• So says Pasqherel, who was present. We know that the 
Maid had before April 22 predicted her wound by mn arrow, 
and that U would not be mortal, for the prophecy was recorded 
on April 22, Pas<jiierel, of course, may have been under an 
error of memory when he makes her, on May 6, name the day 
and place of the wound. On Jhly 9, 1429, a letter from Bruges 
reports that Jeanne predicted her wound, and that it would 
not be dangerous, to the leaders on the day when it really 
occurred. May 7. An Orleans lawyer gave evidence that the 
Maid predicted the capture of the Tourelles, her return by the 
bridge, though se^ral arched were broken down, and her 
wound under the Tourelles. Hurt in the foot, weary, and 
feverish, she must have slept ill that night: next day’s dawn 
brought her crowning victory. 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE TAKING OF THE TOURELLES 

The tactics of the English after Jeanne’s arrival in Orleans are 
unintelligible. They were expecting, as has been seen, a re¬ 
inforcement from Paris, led by the resolute Fastolf,cthe victor 
of Rouvray, and may have meant to risk nothing before his 
arrival. Meanwhile they had lost, with the of St. Loup, 
their command of the upper Loire. On May 6 they lost, with 
the Augustins and St. Jean le Blanc, their- command of the 
French ferry from Orleans to the farther bank. Though the 
English possessed a perfectly safe means of crossing, lower down • 
the streaVn, from their headquarters in the fort of St. Laurent 
to their fort on the Isle Charlemagne, whence they ootdd land 
under the protection of Fort St. Priv6, they did not, on May 6, 
send a man to reinforce the Tourelles, the boulevard, and the 
Augustins. Yet they must have seen that the French attack on 
the Augustins was no diversion, no feint to cover a return 
across the stream and a real assault on St. Laurent 

About the numbers engaged on both sides, on May 6, we 
have no valid knowledge. A contemporary German estimate of 
the army of relief, at 3000 men, confirmed By the Chronique de 
Toumai, is most probably near the truth. To these must be 
added the garrison of Orleans and the town militia. 

The estiouutes of the whole English effective vary from 10,000 
without the cBurgcndians, who had withdrawn (Jollois)*, to from 
5000 to 35bo in round numbers (Molandon and Beaucorps, also 
Jarry). The former authors, “ in the absence of more precise 
and ^tmonious documents than we{)Ossess,^hold that we must 
suppose &e English to have had an effective force equivalent 
to the desired result, and the extent and population of Orleans.” 

The last proposition may be doubted, espechdly when we 
remember Bedford’s complaint at the end of March, that many 
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had deserted, and bis demand for some fifteen hundred lancos 
and archers from England. The English, contrary to Bedford’s 
judgment, had risked their enterprise on their prestige, on the 
helpless distmcted Council of the Dauphin, and on the luck of 
the English asmy. The*Maid had steeled the Council for an 
hour; had restored tiie confidence of the French fighting men; 
had be^ nobly backed by Dunois, La Hire, de Rais, de Gau* 
court, and the townsfolk; had turned the luck, and, it is prol^ 
able, had terrified and demoralised the rank and file of Talbot 
and Suffolk, who dared not face “ the witch,” the Milkmaid of 
the Armagnacs. A panic was possible. It may seem astonish* 
ing to us that the English generals, with a secure crossing over 
the river, did not make a night attack on the wearied French 
who were bivouacking at the Augustins, in the darkness between 
sunset of May ^and the dawn of May 7. The fear that they 
might do so, as^e saw, caused the greatest anxiety to the Maid, 
who may have been no strategist, but who possessed abundant 
common sense. 

• We hear of no night attacks during the whole siege, though 
* they were commonly practised by Bruce and Rando^^h in the 
Scottish War of Independence, and, earlier than 1429, by La 
Hire. FSr from making such an assault, Talbot, on May 6, 
either commanded or permitted his garrison at Fort St. Priv6 
(which secured his power of crossing the river) to bum the 
work and retire in toats, under cloud of night, to his head* 
quarters at St Laurent It was therefore plain to the French 
that Talbot, on May 7, was to abandon his garrisons on the 
bridge-head fort—the Tourelles, and its strong boulevard—to 
themselves and to Iheir fate. • 

The bridge*head forts, the Tourelles, were very strong, and 
were held by some 600 of the pick of the English army, under 
de Moleyns, Poynings, and Glasdale. Behind their moats and 
walls they should have been able to resist a ^rce of 3000 
French. But they were not to be supported and t|jey knew it. 
What is more, Talbot was to relieve them by no diversion, no 
demonstration even, in the way of attack on the gates and walls 
of Orleans, so as to recall the French from their ente^iiise. In 
such a diversion his superstitious men would not have been 
obliged to %ce the Witch and Milkmaid of the Armagnacs, 
who was on the fiuther shore. “ If Talbot had seen, if Talbot 
had chosen, he mi|;ht have taken Orleans,” says a French 
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historian. But Talbot could not help seeing, from the walls of 
St. Laurent, all that was being done. As will presently appear, 
what he did see, from dawn to sunset, was simply Jhe complete 
success of the defence by his garrison at the bridge-head. The 
sudden change, the total defeat, in the 4pepening twilight, was 
the work of the Maid, the work of ten minutes. Talbot was 
fated to hear the French trumpets sound the recall, t<j see the 
Erench retreat begin, and then the Tourelles in flames. 

Even so, we cannot understand Talbot's failure to make, on 
May 7, at least a demonstration against the St. Regnwt gate 
of Orleans ; for Talbot, as will soon be seen, was brave even 
to rashness. 

The nature of the task that now fell to the French must be 
clearly understood. They had first to capture, on the opposite 
bank of the Loire, on solid land, the boulevard or outwork 
protecting the Tourelles, which wq.s a stone forP of two towers 
on an arch of the bridge. The Tourelles themselves were pro¬ 
tected from assault on the Orleans side by the destruction of 
an arch of the bridge, and by an outwork commanding the gap. 
The boutevard was separated from the Tourelles by another* 
breach or gap through which flowed a stream of the river. 
This gap was crossed by a drawbridge; the defenders of the 
boulevard, if too hard pressed, could rush across, retire into 
the Tourelles, raise the drawbridge, and defy the enemy. Their 
position now would be unenviable, they would find themselves 
blockaded in the Tourelles, till Talbot, if reinforced by Fastolf, 
could deal a decisive blow at the French on either side of the 
Loire. ^ 

The boulevard itself appears lo have had high walls, for it 
had to be attacked with scaling-ladders, and it was surrounded 
by a deep fosse. The walls, while the boulevard was in posses¬ 
sion of the French, in October 1428, were made of earth and 
faggots. Op^ October 21, 1428, the English had lost 440 men 
killed, in a» unsuccessful attempt to take this work. On Oc¬ 
tober 23 the English had mined it, and therefore, on October 
23, the French abandoned the position. 'The English, when 
they acquired this all-important l^oulevara, strengthened it 
considerably. A place strong enough to cause the loss of 340 
men slain, without being taken, was manifestly apt to give the 
Maid “much to do, more than I ever had yet,” as she said. 

At sunrise on May 7, Jeanne heard Mi^. It is said by a 
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later chronicler that the French leaders were unwilling to risk 
an attack, and that she set forth against their will. This is very 
dubious. Before Jeanne set out a man brought her a sea<trout 
for break&Jb {une ahfe), whereon Jeanne said to her host, 
Boucher, “ K«ep it for supper ; for I will bring you a Godon, 
later, and will come \»ack by the bridge,” which was broken 
dowa ^(Littr^ explains alose as “a fish which is good to eat, 
and comes up the river in spring.” This appears to indicate a 
sea-trout or shad, for a bull trout is not “good to eat”) THb 
townsfolk all day were making preparations for bridging the 
broken arches and assaulting the Tourelles. The knights and 
the Maid crossed the water by boat. There were Thibault de 
Termes (a witness in 1450-1456); Dunois and de Gaucourt; 
de Villars? old in arms; La, Hire, Poton de Saintrailles, Florent 
d’llliers, and m%ny other captains. It is hard to believe that 
they had tried^o stop the enterprise; if so, the more the glory 
of the Maid. All the men \^o could be spared from the task of 
keeping the town*safe against an attack by Talbot must have 
been present. JBut that task must have kept a large propor- 
* tion of combatants in Orleans; for, the garrison of the Tour¬ 
elles qpnsisting of 600 men, according to a corftemporary 
bulletin flf the Dauphin (May 9-ro), Talbot can scarcely have 
had less than 25oo,men with whom to storm the city. 

The assailants had an abundant supply of guns of all calibres, 
with other engines, arrows, and the accustomed huge shields 
and movable wooden shelters to protect small advancing parties. 
They must have been a motley host, men-at-arms, rouiiers of 
the robbing companies, foreign mercenaries like Alphonzo de 
Partada, townsfoll^ apprentices with clubs and btJws, crossbow 
men, Scots, whether men-at-arms under Kennedy, or the wild 
plaided mountaineers from the Lennox, unkempt, shaggy- 
bearded warriors with axe and bow, as shown in a contemporary 
work oL art. 

Within the English forts, under de Moleyfts, Poynings, 
Glasdale, Gifford, and other leaders, were 600 En^ish yeomen, 
without a thought of surrender. There were John Reid from 
Redesdale, WilliSm Anrold, Bill Martin, Walter Parker, Matthew 
Thornton, William Vaughan, John Burford, Patrick Hall, 
Thotrras &nd, John Langham, Thomas Jolly, George Ludlow, 
Black Hen^, Davy John^n, Dick Hawke, Geoffrey Blackwdl, 
tough customers, as they were to prove themselves on this the 
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latest day that dawned for most of'them. They, too, were^ell 
equipped on all points: they must'have had the gun Passe 
Volant of thd' Fort St. Jean le Blanc, which cast stone balls of 
eighty pounds weight into Orleans across the ri\^r. Perhaps 
this antique Long Tom was rather of the nature qf a mortar for 
lobbing heavy balls high to the distance of 500 yards, than a 
gun capable of a low trajectory, and of sweeping the ranks of 
the French. In any case, the English wanted not for guns, 
bows, arrows, and determined courage. 

The attack began early in the morning, each company under 
the displayed standard of its captain. The assault was made 
from every side; doubtless with supporting companies, carrying 
their scaling-ladders. “ And well the English fought; for the 
French were scaling at once in various places, in thick swarms, 
attacking on the highest parts of their walls, with such hardi¬ 
hood and valour, that to see them you would have thought they 
deemed themselves immortal. Btit the English drove them 
back many times, and tumbled them from high to low; fighting 
with bowshot and gun-shot, with axes, lances, ^ills, and leaden 
maces, and even with their fists, so that there was some loss in • 
killed and wounded.” Ladders were rising, men were combing 
them; the ladders were overthrown, or the climbers were shot, 
or smitten, or grappled with and dashed iqjo the fosse; while 
the air whirred to the flight of arrows and bolts, and the smoke 
rose sulphurous from the mouths of guns. 

The standard of the Maid floated hard by the wall, till, about 
noonday, a bolt or arrow pierced her shoulder-plate as she 
climbed the first scaling-ladder, and the point passed clean 
through armour and body, standing out a hand’s-breadth be¬ 
hind. She shrank and wept, says her confessor; she refused 
to have a song to stay the blood sung over the wound; refused 
to be “charmed” as the hurt of Odysseus—^the gash that the 
wild boar drey/e with his tusk in the glade of Parnassjis—was 
charmed by a songtof healing. Dunois declares that she ceased 
not to fight,^d took no medicament, though the assaults con¬ 
tinued till the eighth hour of the evening. It is more prob¬ 
able that, as Pasquerel her confessor: says, '^he suffered her 
wound to Tae dressed with olive oil, and confessed herself to 
him. 

The English must have seen that the Maid 'ftas stricken, 
and was for awhile out of action ; must have believed that they. 
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havi<;ig drawn her blood, ha(f spoiled her witchcraft; for that 
is still a rural superstition, just as the magical power of stanch¬ 
ing blood by muttered words still prevails in Gftadale’s own 
country. Probably het-place in the front rank was not long 
empty, Ther^ she stood under her banner and cried on her 
French and Scots; bui they were weary, and the sun fell, and 
men who had said that “ in a month that fort could scarce be 
taken,” lost heart as the lights of Orleans began to reflect them¬ 
selves in the silvery waters of the Loire. "The place, to al> 
men of^ the sword, seemed impregnable,” says Perceval de 
Cagny. “ Doubt not* the place is ours,” cried the clear girlish 
voice. But Dunois " held that there was no hope of victory 
this day "; he bade sound the recall, and gave orders to with¬ 
draw across the river to the city. Three or four general assaults 
had been given* says Dunois: the third, we learn from Le 
Jouvencel^ was usually the fiercest and the last. “ But then the 
Maid came to me, and askSd me to wait yet a little while. 
Then she mounted her horse, and went alone into a vineyard, 
same way from ^e throng of men, and in that vineyard she 
•abode in prayer for about half a quarter of an hour. Then she 
came b^k, and straightway took her standard into 'Hbr hands 
and planted it on the edge of the fosse”; so says Dunois. 
The English, seeing the wounded Witch again where she had 
stood from early morning, “shuddered, and fear fell upon 
them,” says Dunois. His language is Homeric. 

The details of the result are given by the Maid’s equerry, 
d’Aulon. The French trumpets had actually sounded the re¬ 
call,—a glad note in the ears of the resolute English. As the 
French were retreajjng, the standard-bearer of the* Maid (who 
herself had retired to pray), still, though weary and outworn, 
was holding her flag aloft in front of the boulevard. Now he 
handed it to be canied in the retiral by a Basque of the com¬ 
mand of.de Villars. D’Aulon knew the Basque* and he also 
feared that the retreat might end in disaster {alfubtoit que d, 
Poccasion de la retraicte mal ne s'ensuivisl). 

An English sally might convert retreat into rout; the standard 
of the Maid mi^t be- thken. D'Aulon reckoned that if the 
standard were brought again to the front, “ the me*n-at-arms, 
for the great affection they bore to it, might storm the boule¬ 
vard.” Durfois, too, had now countermanded the order to 
retreat, at the request of the Maid. D’Aulon said to the 
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Basque, “ If I dismount and go forward,(|o the foot of the wall, 
will you follow me ? ’’ 

“ I will," said the Basque. 

D’Aulon sprang from his saddle, held up his^ield against 
the shower of arrows, and leaped into the d\^ch, supposing 
that the Basque was following him. The Maid at this moment 
saw her standard in the hands of the Basque, who^also had 
gone down into the ditch. She seems not to have recognised 
^is purpose. She thought that her standard was lost, or was 
being betrayed, and seized the end of the floating flag. 

“ Hal my standard I my standard 1 ” jhe cried, ana she so 
shook the flag that it waved wildly like a signal for instant 
onset. The men-at-arms conceived it to be such a signal, and 
gathered for attack. 

"Ha! Basque, is this what you promised me?" cried 
d’Aulon. Thereon the Basque tore the flag»from the hands 
of the Maid, ran through the ditdh, and stood beside d’Aulon, 
close to the enemy’s wall. By this time Her whole company 
of those who loved her had rallied and were ^und her. 

" Watch! ’’ said Jeanne to a knight at her side, “ Watch till” 
the tail df'my standard touches the wall! ’’ i, 

A few moments passed. “Jeanne, the flag touches the 
wall I" 

“ Then enter, all is yours 1 ’’ 

Then, heedless of arrows and bullets, the multitude rushed 
en masse on the wall; every scaling-ladder was thronged, they 
reached the crest of the fort, they leaped or tumbled into 
the work; swords and axes rose and fell; " never had living 
men seen sdch an onslaught.’’ ,The Engl^h ammunition fras 
exhausted, or time failed them to load the guns; the bolts 
and arrows were expended; the yeomen thrust with lances, 
hacked with their bills, smote with their maces, even with their 
fists; threw ^own great stones; there was a din of stqel blades 
on steel armour, hut at last the English turned and fled to the 
drawbridgd’^ that enabled them to cross towards the stone fort 
of the Tourelles. 

But the drawbridge was cracking under *their feet, it was 
enveloped in an evil stench and smoke; tongues of flame 
licked it, and shot up through the pknks; while the stone 
bullets of the guns of Orleans lighted on roof and walls of the 
Tourelles, and splashed in the water of the Loire. 
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Jeanne saw the hre^.and the peril, and had compassion on 
the brave, brutal Gh^dale viho had threatened and insulted her. 

“Glasdale,^' she (flried, "Glasdalel Yield thee, yield thee 
to the King of Heaven I You called me harlot, but I have 
great pity on ypur soul and the souls of your company!" 

So says Pasquerel,*who was present. In her pity and 
courtesy ^he Maid bade her insulter yield himself, not to her 
or to any knight, but to the King of Heaven. 

But how had the drawbridge been fired ? 

The Ijnights in Orleans and the people had constructed a 
fireship, and loaded it, with masses of all that was greasy, in¬ 
flammable, and of evil savour; had laid on the bulk many 
greased and tarry flags; had lighted them, and towed the flam¬ 
ing barque*under the wooden drawbridge. 

Yet the greatej part of the surviving defenders of the English 
boulevard dashod through the smoke into the Tourelles, while 
Glasdale, de Moleyns, and I few other English knights and 
gentlemen stood at bay, protecting the retreat, and holding the 
diSwbridge with and sword. But the fugitives had scarcely 
Veached the Tourelles when they found themselves assailed in 
a new quarter—from the front, from Orleans I *• 

Whoevft watched the fight now saw men from the Orleans 
side crossing the vacant space of air—the gap whence two 
arches had been broken—as it were by miracle. In the smoke 
and the dusk their support was hardly visible. The Orleans 
people had found an old gouttiire, long, but not long enough 
to cross the gap above the stream. A carpenter had fixed to 
it a beam, supported by stays, and so enabled its farther ex¬ 
tremity to rest on tfee intact arph of the Tourelles. • Across this 
“ Brig of Dread ’’ walked Nicole de Giresme, the Prior of the 
Knights of Malta, other men-at-arms following him in single 
file. The impregnable Tourelles were thus assaulted on both 
sides; a«d when Glasdale, Poynings, de Moleynsi and the rest 
of the little rearguard leaped on to the smouHerinfe drawbridge 
to cross into the fort, the bridge broke beneath tneir mailed 
feet, and they fell into the stream. Armed cap-h-pie as they 
were, the weight Cf their armour drew them down: steel, fire, 
water had conspired against them. Jeanne saw this iMt horror 
of the fight; she knelt, weeping and praying for the souls of 
her enemies and insulters. 

The practical knights beside her lamented that they had lost 
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great ransoms. There was no other drawback to the triumph 
of the French; in that night of fbaror not one of the stout de¬ 
fenders of‘the boulevard and the 7’ourelltes escajped, all were 
slain, drowned, or taken and held to ransom. 

The joy bells of Orleans sounded across the#dark Loire, lit 
with the red dames, and the Maid, as S’Aulon had heard her 
prophesy, returned by the bridge. p 

She had kept her word, she had shown her sign, Orleans 
Vas delivered, and the tide of English arms never again suiged 
so far as the city of St. Aignan. The victory, her conppanions 
in arms attest, was all her own. They had despaired, they 
were in retreat, when she, bitterly wounded as she was, recalled 
them to the charge. Within less than a week of her first day 
under fire, the girl of seventeen had done what W'blfe did on 
the heights of Abraham, what Bruce did at Bannockburn, she 
had gained one of the ” fifteen decisive battlesj” of the world. 



CHAPTER XIII 


AFTER ORLEANS 

On entering Orleans flie French gave praise to God in all the 
churches of the city. The people had always a lively sense of 
what they pwed to their patron saints, St. Aignan and St. 
Euverte, in whose honour they had made many processions. 
Myths about thejf action appear late in the chroniclers. The 
Journal du Siige, a patchwonk finished thirty years later than 
the events, only says, on the report of an English prisoner, that 
th^ defenders of the boulevard and the Tourelles saw them¬ 
selves “assailed E>y a marvellous number of men, as if the 
whole world were there assembled." General Foywhad the 
same fafeew impression of overwhelming numbers on the ridge 
of Busaco. The author of the Journal credits St. Aignan and 
St. Euverte with the'production of this miraculous impression, 
so natural when the whole French force swarmed up the 
scaling-ladders. A still later author, probably a very aged 
survivor of 1439, improves the tale. “ One of the English said 
that, during the siege, he saw two prelates in pontifical habits 
coming and going par sus the walls of Orleans,” though unless 
he saw the Archbistfop of Reiihs, and Kirkmichael, Bishop of 
Orleans, taking a Sunday stroll together in February, he was 
probably mist^en. That “two bishops, in a blaze of light, 
were seen floating over the Tourelles at the moment of the 
assault,” is averred, but I can And no reference to ^is romantic 
legend earlier than 1908, 

The religious service ended, Jeanne went to the house of 
Boucher, her host#where her wound was tended by a surgeon; 
and she took a slight simper, four or five slips of bread soaked 
in weak wine and water: she had not eaten or drunk nnce 
dawn, says Dwiok Ha great temperance and perfa:t health 
alone can account feu the absence of any iU ^ects from a 
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wound caused ^ the perforatidn. of hter body by a bolt or 
arrow. Her wound healed within a fortnight, so she told 
her judge*.'. The French loss sh| stated at over a hundred. 
We may nCfte ‘the health of the Jaaid’s constitfltion, when a 
distinguished Professor speaks, as 'to Jeanne, of an alleged 
symptom of “ insufficiency of physical odevelopment found in 
most hysterical patients ” {neuropaihes). 

She had not a long night’s rest. “ In the dawn th% English 
•came out of their tenis and arrayed themselves in order of battle. 
Thereon the Maid rose from bed, and for all armour wore 
a coat of mail ” {jaseran), says Dunois: she could not bear her 
heavy plate armour. The English had c&llected their prisoners 
and all the property that they could carry, leaving their sick, 
their heavy guns, ammunition, pavois (huge shield^, and their 
provisions. 

Talbot’s men, unencumbered, and with barfij^ers displayed, in 
excellent order of battle, challenged the French to fight in fair 
field. The French also, with the Maid and most of their daring 
leaders, the Marshals, La Hire, Saintrailles, and Florent d’llliers, 
led out and marshalled their troops. For an' hour the armies 
confronted each other. A citizen of Orleans, in 142^ a man 
of twenty-five, says that Jeanne was unwilling to figjif because 
the day was Sunday. Yet at Paris she showed that she thought 
“the better the day, the better the d^d.” A more rigid 
Sabbatarian than she, a Scottish preacher, when Montrose, at 
Tippermuir, on a Sunday, offered a day’s truce, urged the 
Covenanters to refuse it, and to do the Lord’s work on the 
Lord’s day. The results were as usual when the Covenanters 
met Montrose 1 

Jeanne’s conduct, according to the Orleans witness, was 
peculiar. She sent for a portable altar and the necessary 
ecclesiastical vestments. Two Masses were said, the, .whole 
army devoutly worshipping. Then Jeanne asked those about 
her whethenihe English were facing them. “No, thd English 
are turned Aowards Meun.” “ Let them go 1 Our Lord does 
not wish us to fight them to-day, you wiU have them another 
time.” They had them presently, in a crushing defeat. “The 
Maid,” ssys Dunois briefly, “willed.that none should attack 
the English.” Her motive is unknowiT; did she wish to spare 
bloodshed, or did she doubt (she who rarely doubted) that the 
English bowmen, in fair field, might win, as they had done in 
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many a battle? The Englslt doubtless had dismounted and 
formed in line, with their arlhers en potence, at right angles to 
either wing. Many,a tiiM the French and th^-,Scots had 
charged the English in thi^ formation, only toWrolled up in 
heaps of slain, a lance length in height, as at Dupplin, Halidon 
Hill, and Aginiouit. .The French captains by long experience 
had become more wary, and doubtless appreciated the motives 
of the Maid in refusing battle. The English retired in good 
order and unopposed. • 

Later some cavalry leaders. La Hire and Ambroise de Loir6, 
with a hTindred lances, followed the retreating host for three, 
leagues, reconnoitring,* and then returned to Orleans. Suffolk 
retired to Jargeau; Scales, Talbot, and others to Meun and 
Beaugency ^d other towns on the Loire near Orleans. It is 
said that when Bedford heard the evil news he went from Paris, 
as if he dreaded the populace, to Vincennes and its castle, and 
called in forces from all quarters, with small success; for the 
French in the corkquered provinces began to hate, despise, 
and desert the English. These processes moved, however, but 
tjirdily. * 

At Orleans the townsfolk looted the English works, ^id made 
merry or^i^the wine and other spoils, while the devout listened 
to sermons and marched in processions. This was the begin¬ 
ning of the great Orl&ns festival of the Eighth of May. 

The English army should have had one advantage, even after 
a disaster, over that of France. The men, “ indentured ” for 
a very short period of service, say six months, could not easily 
desert their colours in a hostile country. As we have seen, 
they did manage to desert, so Bedford testifies, during the 
siege; but now theif safety lay*in keeping together behind the 
walls and towers of Jargeau, Meun, Janville, Beaugency, and 
other 4Qwns captured in autumn 1428. But, after the raising 
of the siege of Orleans, the French ganisons of ChSteaudun 
and several other places departed to their posts; 4 he army of 
relief in part broke up ; there were scant supplies, seant money 
to pay the men, and on May lo the Maid, de Rais, and other 
leaders went to seethe Dauphin. There was, however, we shall 
find, an ^attempt to follow-up the victory. 

At Tours the Dauphii* welcomed the Maid, and sent des¬ 
patches with official news of the victory to his good towns. In 
the letter to Narboone we see fresh intelligence added as 
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messengers come.in withvlater (Mii gs, first of St. Loup; then 
of the Augustins, where the old standard of the renowned 
Chandos was captured; then of th/e taking of the Tourelles and 
the raising of the siege. The onlyj leader chosefl for mention 
in the gazette is the Maid, “who wSijp personally present in 
action in all these affairs.” “ Her parKwas no*^ that of a cap¬ 
tain, she held no command of any description,” says one of her 
critics, who also remarks that she was “Captaifi of the 
«Commune,” that she was “the only power in the city”; 
that at St. Loup she rallied and led the forces; that “the mo¬ 
ment she appeared in the field, she was the chief, bec&use she 
was the best ”; that “ she did everythin'^, because without her 
nothing would have been done ” ; while she persuaded Dunois 
to permit the last charge on the boulevard of thg Tourelles, 
and, as commander-in-chief, on May 8 refused battle though 
many leaders desired to fight. *, 

As all these are well-established facts, it is less than logical 
to grudge the Maid her mention in what we«!may call the gazette 
of the victory, and the title of a leader, unofficial. 

Meanwhile the professional captains in war were not quite 
so fortusate in her absence as in her presence. Possibly 
Jeanne’s wounds in the foot and through the shoulder^, not healed 
till a fortnight had passed, incapacitated her from joining in" 
the expedition against Jargeau, led by Dunois, the Mar^chal 
de Boussac, and Saintrailles, at the head of many knights, 
squires, and civic details from Bourges, Tours, Blois, and other 
towns. This large force attacked Jargeau, twelve miles east of 
Orleans, just after May lo or May ii, and fought for three or 
four hoursf^ but could do nothing, though the English com¬ 
mander of the town, Henry Bis'set, was kifled. The moat, fed 
by the Loire, which was high, could not be crossed: the be¬ 
siegers, professionally led as they were, had not brought the 
usual appliances for filling up or ferrying across a deep moat 
It appears ftOm t^e military romance, Le Jouvencel, that leathern 
boats weiwn use, and were transported on the backs of horses. 
1 know no other ecample of this device, which may have been 
evolved long after 1439. ^ 

The news of the English defeats at^Orleans wa^ naturally, a 
source of pleasure to the Duke of Burgun^, their ally. “ It is 
his interest that the English, who are so powerful, should be a 
little beaten. ... If the Di^e of Burgundy chose, were it but 
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by a word, to aid the DaiAbm’s party, the'te would not be a 
fighting Englishman in thJ country by Midsummer ”; so says 
an Italian news-wriler resfient in Bruges. His fetter must 
be of about May i8. He |dds that before the victory of the 
Maid, “ prophecies ware found at Paris and elsewhere ’* an¬ 
nouncing success to Aie Dauphin; and he goes on to give 
his version of the advent of the Maid. In the Middle Ages, 
when any event of note occurred, or was anticipated, people 
bethought them of the popular predictions of Merlin, currenf 
in foimore and in manuscripts, remembered the Virgin 
prophecy of Marie d’Avignon, and some one framed a chrono¬ 
gram, which was attributed, as prophetic, to Bede. The 
Merlin prophecies were forced into harmony with the new 
situations; •they were not new prophecies forged by fraudulent 
priests who used^the Maid as their puppet. That is merely 
the fallacy of a recent historian of Jeanne d’Arc. When 
Richard ii was taken prisoner by Bolingbroke (1399), an old 
English knight toM Jean Creton, the chronicler, that Merlin 
and Bede predic^^d the events. The Middle Ages confused 
the heathen sennackie with the Christian historian. 

Nevertheless the old saws and the new chronognilfh helped 
to spread <he renown of the Maid, and to increase the hopes 
.of the enemies of Eijgland. If we may believe a German con¬ 
temporary, Eberhard Windecke, treasurer of the Emperor 
Sigismund, and a chronicler who was sometimes well informed, 
a pretty incident occurred when the Maid, standard in hand, 
met the Dauphin as she rode into Tours. “The Maid bowed 
to her saddle-bow {so sehr sie konnte), and the King bade her 
sit erect: it was tljought he yould have liked to “kiss her, so 
glad he was.” No Stuart prince would have been so bashful! 

He might have been encouraged to greater enterprises than 
a kiss by the sensible and sagacious approval which the great 
clerk, Jejn Gerson, then in his last days, bestowed upon the 
Maid. Even already many evil things were «aid 'bf her garru¬ 
lity (she was rather taciturn), of her not being whSlly serious ; 
of her trickery ; but, says Gerson, “ we cannot be responsible 
for what people dioose to say.” Belief in her is not an Article 
of Faith, ally more than'belief in the legends of certain early 
Saints (such as her own St. Catherine and St. Margaret, we 
may add) ii matter of faith. The Maid and other leaders 
must not abandon the dictates of ordinary human prudence. 

9 
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Suppose that she fe not invariaSlji successful, it must not be 
inferred that her victories were ipt of God but of an Evil 
Spirit, but that her failure too islof God’s decreeing. The 
wearing of male dress is defended fand approved^of; in short, 
at every point Gerson anticipates and contradict^ the verdict of 
her hostile judges at Rouen. " 

Not less encouraging than the opinion of Gerson w?,s that of 
Jacques G 61 u, Archbishop of Embrun. It is difficult, he says, 
to take the Apostle’s advice and “ try all spirits.” “ By their 
fruits shall we know them.” The fruits of Jeanne’s Jnspira- 
tioBS were French successes and English.defeats. To a divine 
and legist of the Dauphin’s party, these fruits must seem excel¬ 
lent ; to the divines and legists of Henry vi they must seem 
apples of Sodom, and on that ground they condemned her, 
while Gerson and G^lu approved of her. virtues and 

piety of the Maid must, to the Anglo-Burgundian Doctors, 
seem hypocrisy. G^lu, on the other hand, decided that 
Jeanne was to be obeyed as the messenger Sr angel of God, as 
far especially as her mission was concerned. “We piously 
believe her to be the Angel of the armies of the Lord.” « 
Probably Jeanne became acquainted with this opinion of 
the archbishop. This is worth remembering, because, at her 
trial, she ventured, for the purpose of concealing the King's 
secret, to narrate a transparent allegory, or parable, about an 
angel who brought a crown to the Dauphin. She herself was 
the angel of the allegory; her warrant was the archbishop’s 
phrase, “ Puella, quam angilum Domini exercituun esse pie 
credimus." The archbishop said, finally, that human wisdom 
must exer^se itself in matterSoOf military finance, artillery, 
bridges, scaling-ladders, and so forth, but in extraordinary en¬ 
terprises the Maid must be first and chiefly consulted. 

The news of “the right glorious Pucelle” soon reached 
Rome, wherj a historian, obviously French, added a, note on 
her to his ovfn copy of his I^tin chronicle, Breviarium Historiak. 
He says tliat he would rather pass over Jeanne’s feats in war 
than write inexactly; but he represents her force as a hand¬ 
ful and t^e English army as innumerable, ^est Id k mirack. 
He gives the age of the Maid correctly at seventeen years. 
She seeks no worldly advantage; and the money which she 
receives, she gives away. “ She is not addicted to divination, 
as the envious declare.” Her miracles are genuine, for they 
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are useful, and tend to ex»t the faith and'to improve morals. 
Her cause is just; she n»de the Dauphin, by a legal deed, 
surrender hi% realm ftito thahands of God, his superior. “ You 
are now,” she said, “thelpoorest knight in your kingdom.” 
As it happens* Charley was not yet a knight. 

For a while Jeanne was consulted and accepted, and all 
went wdl for her cause till she was distrusted and set aside. 
The wisdom of Gerson and G 61 u was thrown away on th# 
Dauphin, the tool of the advisers who happened to have him 
in thei» hands at any moment. Day by day her allotted year 
was wasted. As far as we can see, military reasons dematijded 
the instant use of the enthusiasm which she had aroused. 
Probably it was not possible to advance at once on Paris before 
the English recovered from the shock of Orleans, before they 
were reinforced.# Nobody is known to have suggested these 
tactics. The Maid’s plan ,was Orleans first, then Reims, 
then Paris. She had plenty of time for her task, if she could 
have roused the King by the sign given at Orleans. 

^n Italian le*ter of July, from Avignon, declared that 
•Jeanne had entered Rouen on June 23, and^that the 
Dauphift had peacefully occupied Paris on June 24, and pro¬ 
claimed a*general amnesty I The foolish report shows what was 
expected. » 

Meanwhile the Dauphin dawdled, first at Tours, then at 
Loches, and the early days of June had come before anything 
was attempted. Dunois and the Maid together visited the 
Dauphin at Loches. She was not of the Privy Council. 
Dunois says that one day, when the Dauphin waj in council 
with Christopher Harcourt, Machet his confessor, Robert le 
Macon (Seigneur de Trives in Anjou, an old man), and with 
Dunois himself, the Maid knocked at the door, entered, knelt, 
and, in the old Greek fashion of suppliants, embraced the knees 
of the Dauphin. She used the same mode of approach to her 
Saints. “ Noble Dauphin,” she said, “ hoW not such long 
and wordy councils, but come at once to Reims and be 
worthily crowned.” 

That was her ?onceptiop of her mission from tl* first, to 
have the Dkuphin consecrated, and made king. Her next 
step, as she understood her mission (though it does not seem 
so certain that she was so command^ by her Saints), was to 
attack Paris. This she could have done with, success even 

9 * 
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after the Coronation; if she had nol been distrusted, thwarted, 
and set aside. 

D’Harcourt asked her if the mJlrch on Reim| was part of 
the monitions of her Counsel, her cStsetl as she called her saintly 
advisers. Jeanne said, " Yes, they chief^ insist^n it.” 

“Will you not tell us, in the presence of the King, what is 
the nature of this Counsel of yours ? ” He did not know; if she 
did tell the Doctors at Poitiers, the secret was kept sacredly. 
Machet, who was present, had been of the Poitiers commission 
of inquiry. • 

She blushed and said, “I understand what it is that you 
wish to know, and I will tell you willingly.” 

“ Jeanne,” said the Dauphin kindly, “ You are sure that you 
are willing to speak about it in this company ? ” He knew. 

“ Yes,” she said, and went on in such words a.s these: “ When 
I am somewhat hurt because I am not readily believed in the 
things which I speak from God, I am wont to go apart and to 
pray God, complaining that they are hard of belief; and, after 
that prayer I hear a Voice saying to me, ‘ Fiilt D&, va, va, v», je 
serai d ton aide, va I ‘ When I hear that Voice I am very glad^ 
and desire always to be in that state.” • 

“What is more, while she was speaking these i»ords con¬ 
cerning her Voices, she strangely rejoiced, raising her eyes to 
heaven.” In this scene Jeanne said little about her Voices, 
nothing about he'f visions. ' 

At some moment, apparently about April 23-26 (?), Jeanne 
had visited the mother and the young wife of d’Alengon; the 
lady was a^ughter of the Due d’Orleans. Jeanne stayed with 
them for three or four days afa the abbey»of St. Florent, near 
Saumur. “God knows what joy they made for her,” says 
Perceval de Cagny, the lifelong retainer of the House, and, says 
Quicherat, “ the best informed, the most complete, the most 
sincere, and the earliest of the chroniclers of the Maid.” 

It was wjth thft Due d’Alen9on in command that Jeanne now 
undertook a campaign for the purpose of driving the English 
from their holds on the Loire, before attempting the journey 
to Reim%. A month had been wasted by ^he King and his 
advisers before this enterprise was permitted. Whether the 
enterprise was necessary, in order to free the French rear before 
the march to Reims, is not certain. The discoul^aged English 
army of the Loire garrisons was not capable of attadUng 
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Orleans afresh. The Ipng-delayed teinforcements under 
Fastolf were not ready ti march. Burgundy and Bedford 
were not re^ondleA Ha* the Dauphin marched to Reims, 
leaving sufficient garrisons ^t Orleans and elsewhere, had he 
from Reims nq^rched on Paris, Fastolf would have been com¬ 
pelled to retire on th? capital, then insufficiently fortified, and 
the town would probably have fallen. It is not quite clear 
whether a party among the leaders advocated, in preference to 
the march to Reims, a campaign in Normandy before or after 
the nejf? campaign on the Loire. In either case, the Maid 
argued that, “ when t^e Dauphin was crowned and consecrated, 
the power of his adversaries would continually dwindle.' So 
all came into her opinion,” says Dunois. 

The truo point of attack was Paris. Normandy was devas¬ 
tated, the Daupljin’s army would not find supplies; there were 
several fortified ^;owns that would offer a long resistance; and, 
while the English commanded the seas, Rouen was impreg¬ 
nable. Yet a Nofman campaign, not an instant movement on 
Pafis, was regarded as the alternative to the march to Reims. 
•With d’Alen9on and the Maid, de Rais, de Boussa^ La Hire, 
and de fiaintrailles were for some time busy in collecting and 
equipping forces to clear out the English from the Loire 
towns. , 

At this moment we obtain the most fresh and gracious of 
til descriptions of the Maid. It appears iira letter of June 8, 
written by young Guy de Laval, the fourteenth of his name, to 
■his mother and grandmother. His brother Andre, later Amiral 
and Mar6chal of France, also signs the epistle. Jeanne knew 
their mother’s rengwn for loyalty, and had sent*her for that 
reason a ring of gold. 

Guy writes that he has ridden from St. Catherine de 
Fierbois to Loches. At St. Aignan he announced his arrival 
and eagerness in the cause to the Dauphin, who thanked him 
for being ready at need, and coming unsummoned. He was a 
noble of a Breton house, and all aid from Bretagne was wel¬ 
come, for the Constable, Arthur de Richemont, was forbidden 
to approach the^Court, through the influence of Jjis foe, La 
Trimoflle. At Selles in Berry; Guy de Laval was welcomed 
by the Maid in her rooms, “ She sent for wine, and told me 
that she woifld soon make me drink wine in Paris. To see her 
and hear her speak, she seems a thing wholly divine.” She 
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was leaving for Rott)<^rantin with Eoussac and a host of 
men-at-arms and archers. 

“ I saw her mount, all in whitel^tmouj but unhelmeted, a 
small steel sperth (a little battle-axA in her hand. * She had a 
great black horse, which plunged af- the door of her house, 
and woild not permit her to mount. ‘ Dead him to the Cross,’ 
she cried; it stands in the road, in front of the church, -There 
he stood as fast as if he were bound with cords, knd she 
Counted and, turning towards thi church gate, she said in a 
sweet womanly voice, ‘ Ye priests and churchmen, go in pro¬ 
cessions and pray to God.’ Then ‘ Forward, forward I ’ she 
cried, a gracious page bearing her standard displayed, and she 
with a little sperth in her hand.” 

The picture rises out of the night of nearly fivs centuries. 
There is a modern addition to the picture, Jeanne “was sur¬ 
rounded by mendicant friars.” Of that ther* is no word in 
the letter of Guy de Laval. He lays that she bade the priests 
at the church door make processions and prayers to God. Guy 
goes on to tell how d’Alen^on has arrived,^and how he .has 
beaten the Duke at tennis. Richemont, the Constable, wa^ 
expectedVith a force of looo men; we shall see bow the 
truculent Arthur de Richemont was received; he whom the 
Dauphin, for love of fat La Trdmoille, detested. “ Never men 
went with better will to any enterprise than we go now.” 
“ There is no money, or very little, at Court, wherefore, Madame 
my mother, you who have my seal, spare not to sell or mortgage 
my lands as seems best, for our honour is to be saved, or if we 
be in defeiult, to be lowered or lost. We must do as I say, for 
pay there is^none.” ^ 

D’Alengon, Dunois, de Gaucourt are all following the Maid. 
The King wants to keep Guy with him till the Maid has cleared 
the line of the Loire, and then to ride with him to Reims.. 
“God forbid that I should so tarry and not ride” to the front. 
“He is a lost ifiaea who waits.” Venddme, Boussac, La Hire 
are coming,*" soon we will be at work.” 

In this spirit were these two young gentlemen of France; 
but a biographer of Jeanne says, “As they h'»d much need to 
gain money, they offered theif services to the King, who re¬ 
ceived them very well, but did not give them a cro\#h.” Verily 
it was not to gather gold, but to spend their laads, that the 
young Lavals rode in. But they were friends of the Maid, and 
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must be Sepreciated by suipressing^the evidence of their dis¬ 
interestedness ! ^ 

The Maid entered Orleans, the base of the Loire campaign, 
on June 9, te the great joy of the people. According to the 
Historiographer Royal, Jetn Chartier, who on such a point 
should have ’known •the facts, the army was gathered more 
througl^desire to follow the Maid, who was known to seek God’s 
service, than to fight for pay. The people of Orleans were very 
liberal in providing supplies and ammunition, being moved 
not only by loyalty and gratitude, though they were ceaselessly 
loyal and grateful, but also by their interests, for the English 
holds all around them were thorns in their side. The French 
force is stated at 8000 combatants of all arms, but the estimates 
are never tj;ustworthy. 

Here we may ask what was the military position, and what 
were the military qualities of the Maid ? At this time, appar¬ 
ently, she had no official military position, though later, in 
November 1429, «he is mentioned in official documents with 
d’ 41 bret, Lieutenant-General for Berri, as one of the two com¬ 
manders of the French force. She had her standard, like other 
*captain|, but only her Household followed it officially, say a 
dozen mgn in all. Nevertheless her standard was the favourite 
rallying-point of the men; as we have seen, it magnetically at¬ 
tracted the boldest,’and it was always first among the foremost. 
The combatants devoted to the Maid distinguished themselves, 
like her own men, by wearing white penoncels on their lances. 

When Jeanne was not consulted by the leaders, she some¬ 
times caused her influence to be obeyed, as we have seen; but 
she was often consulted at Orleans, at Jargeau, bafore Pathay, 
at Troyes, and so‘forth, thovlfeh the captains need not accept 
her opinion. On the eve of Pathay they did not attadt, as she 
, appears to have wished; while on May 8 they obeyed her when 
she insisted on not facing Talbot in the field. 

Her Idea of strategy was always to strike swiftly at vital 
points, as at Paris and on the He de IPranoe. But on 
November 1429 her counsel, vrisely or unwisely (it is a moot 
point), was not ^cepted by the captains,—^and the result was 
disaster. In the spring campaign of 1430 she relied on the 
leaders afljir her Voices had predicted her capture. 

It is notfto be supposed that Jeanne could, unaided, plan 
combined operations in country with which she was un&- 
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miliar; mdeed, combined operatibns were little known, though 
the art of cutting lines of communication was well understood 
and practised. The correctness of her 'cou^ d'ceil was admitted, 
when on May 4 a smaller force than that of ApriF 28 marched 
on Orleans by the way of the Beaule. 

By ccitibs who have an equal horror and ignbrance ^of war 
and of *' miracles,” it is averred that she knew al^lutely 
nothing of war, and that she “ ijras never consulted, shh nejrer 
Ibd.” To argue thus is merely to give the lie to the copious 
evidence—^an arbitrary way of gettihg rid of facts not easily to 
be explained by science. The art of war is the application of 
sound sense to military affairs. War hadf degenerated into “ a 
series of vulgar brawls.” To understand what was needed in 
the military way required no instruction from St. i^ichael, the 
leader of the hosts of Heaven. Every plain man in France 
knew that to shake off the English yoke a ^pmbined effort, 
union among the jealous nobles,* concentration, and resolute 
fighting, were necessary. The very critic who denies military 
knowledge to the Maid grants what he denies when he sftys 
“ there was all the stout common sense of the people in her ^ 
fear that the chivalry of France would not -Aght as she under¬ 
stood fighting.” She soon showed how she UEOerstood 
fighting ! Her influence promoted union and concentration ; 
she had and she exercised the great military gift of encourage¬ 
ment by leading as Skob^leff led, by her own dauntless 
example, by her undefeated tenacity. “She was much 
superior to the men of war in courage and good will,” says M. 
France, and these qualities ^re of supreme value to a leader. 
I go on to quote the sworn evidence to her merits of three of 
her comrades in arms, Dunois, de Termes, d’Alengon ; men 
aged from twenty-two to twenty-fi^e in 1429, men under fifty 
in 1450. We are told that they simply swore to any absurdity 
which was likelj to please their party. But that is an arbitrary' 
hypothesis, in fhe^terests of the theory that Jeanne *was not 
what history* represents her. Few men, gentle or simple, 
perjured themselves with light hearts in the fifteenth century, 
and Dunois displayed a candour^ as to the surjcess of Jeanne's 
military prt)phecies which disconc^s some oT hfr'admirers. 
Here follows the evidence: 

De Termes. “ At the assaults before Orleans, Jeanne 
show^ valour and conduct which no man could excel in war. 
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All the captains were amazed* by her conirage and energy, and 
her endurance. ... In leading and arraying, and in encourag¬ 
ing men, she bore hprself Kke the most skilled captain in the 
world, who all his life had been trained to war.” 

D'Alenfon. “ She was ^most expert in war, as much in 
canying the lince as»in mustering a force and ordfering the 
ran^ ll^d in laying the guns. All marvelled how cautiously 
and with what foresight she went to work, as if she had been a 
captain with twenty or thirty years of experience.” • 

Dunois. “She displayed ” (at Troyes) “ marvellous energy, 
doing more work than two or three of the most famous and 
practised men of the Sword could have done." 

These three testimonies are selected because they are given 
by soldiers ^f experience who were eye-witnesses. In modern 
times General Davofit, a nephew of Napoleon’s Marshal, re¬ 
cognised her possession of the two essential qualities of a 
leader, moral and physical dourage; also he remarks on the 
strictness of her discipline; her care for her men, her caution, 
hej^nterprise, hef combination of daring initiative with perse¬ 
verance and tenacity. 

Genej;al Dragomirof abounds in the same sense. 

Against these testimonies of professional soldiers, contem¬ 
porary and of our own day, we have merely the repeated asser¬ 
tions of a peaceful man of letters, such as, 

“Jeanne’s advice was never asked: she was led about for 
luck, nothing was said to her.” 

“She did not lead the men-at-arms, the men-at-arms led 
her, not regarding her as an officer^, but as a luck-bringer.” 

Dunois, de Termes, d’Alen^on, arid the other kni^ts ate dust: 
their good swords are rust, an 3 it is safe to give them the lie 1 
To put the logic of the case in a nutshell, as de Morgan 
says, “ it is more likely that P. has seen a ghost than that Q. 
Ttnows he cannot have seen one.” “It is more likely that 
Dunois,*d’Alen5on, de Termes, and a cloud^f nther witnesses 
saw a girl with great natural military qualities, Ithan that a 
modem civilian knows that they cannot have seen such a being." 
It is a small poii^, but the Maid’s eagerness to remain ail night 
with the sflei^atTes Augustins (May 6, 1429) while fhe leaders 
went to bed in Orleans, proves her knowledge of war. Her 
skill is a marvel like that of the untutored Clive, but nobody 
knows the limits of the resources of nature. 
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As tfie Maid’4 deau Due, d’Alen9on, wss commander of the 
.JK.ing’j army, she was comparatively uncontrolled in its direc¬ 
tion ; there was, however, but little union or discipline. Ac¬ 
cording to the /ourftal du Silge, a party among the leaders was 
averse to attacking Jargeau, where Suffolk ^d his brothers, 
the de la Poles, with a garrison of 700 men, had been making 
themselves obnoxious to the Orleans people. Some captains 
urged that it was necessary, first of all, to encounter Fasto^— 
who was at last moving from Paris with a force of 2000 lances 
(5000 me*v), artillery, and supplies, for th® relief of Jareeau,—'• 
and after discussing Fastolf, to attack that town, ,/^n fact, 
some leaders departed, and more would have done so, but for 
the fair words of the Maid and other leadfers. The siege was 
half deserted.” , 

Jeanne was, in a sense, the chief officer of artillery, that is, 
in so far as the Orleans burgesses sent to Aer the utensils for 
the siege works. We have already spen the evidence of d’Alen- 
5on as to Jeanne’s skill in working artillery. »-The heavy guns 
and field-pieces sent from OrlAns by^wat&F fillefd five sloops 
manned by forty boatmen, while twenty-four horses were needed 
to drag the chariot of the huge gun of position, resembling 
Mons Meg now in Edinburgh Castle. Ropes and scalingi- 
ladders were also sent from Orleans. Of course it ^as then, 
and is now, <aatural to cry “ Miracle 1 ” whether seriously or in 
mockery, in face of d’Alenjon’s evidence, and even to say that 
the Maid, moving in a mist of hallucinations;;^'* never observed 
the enemy.” 

On June 9, the day when Fastolf left Paris, the Maid set 
out { 6 t Jargeau. D’AIen9on estimates his command at 600 
lances; with bowmen, engineers, and artillery the force would 
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be some 3800 strong; whileVith 600 I^ces, led by Dunois, 
Florent dTUiers, and other captains who joined within a short 
march of the town, ^jie numbers were doubled. 

A dispute &rose as to the possibility of storming the town. 
The Maid said, “ Success isicertain. If I were not eissured of 
this from God^ I would rather herd sheep than put my^lf in 
so greattjeopardy.” Thus addressed, the army rode on, and 
had a Skirmish with the English, who made a sortie and drove 
in the patrols. The Maid seizgd her standard, rallied the menf 
and ocjcupied the suburbs^of Jargeau. D’Alen5on is frank 
enough to confess that very few sentinels were posted tbfit 
night, and that an English sally might have caused a disaster. 
Yet La. Hire, Dunois, and Florent d’llliers were commanders o£ 
great experience, though apparently as open to surprise as that 
master of surprises, Montrose. Jeanne herself, so careful on 
the night of Maj 6, at Orleans, was on this occasion very care¬ 
less. But perhaps the victoik in the South African war have 
no right to throw the first stone at her I 
hfext day (Jun^ 12) the artillery duel began, and a great gun 
sent from Orleans, /a Berglre or Bergerie, ruined one of the 
’'towers jp the wall.' The breach, “after some days," says 
d’Alen90i* (an error of memory), seemed practicable, and a 
council of war was being held to consider the question of 
storming it, when news came that La Hire was parleying with 
Suffolk, “so I and the other leaders Were ill content with 
La Hire,” says d’Alen5on. La Hire was sent for, and it was 
decided to attack. * 

Suffolk, it appears, was offering to surrender if not relieved 
within fifteen d^s. As Fastolf with his army was ap{»baching, 
the French lSaders*said that they would permit the English to 
depart instantly, with their horses. In Jeanne’s opinion, ac- 
'dording to her own account, they ought to be allowed to de- 
^part in their doublets, without their armour; otherwise they 
must abide the assault. She had summone^ them on the pre¬ 
vious night to yield peaceably to the Dauphin. • 

The terms of surrender were refused by Suffolk, and the 
French heralds ^ed, “ To the assault I ” “ Avant, gentil Due, 
ii rassault said Jeanne to d’Alen9on. He hefitated; he 
doubted the practicability of the breach. “ Doubt not I The 
hour is come when God plea’ses I God helps them who help 
themselves. Ah, gentil Due, are you afraid f Do you not 
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know that I promisfd your wife \o bring you home safe and 
sound ? ’’ The Duchess, indeed, remembering the huge ran¬ 
som, paid for the Due after Verneuil, wish^ to ask the Dauphin 
to let him stay at home. Perhaps his bride did k^p him from 
joining the afmy of relief at Orleafis. Jeanne Jjad then said, 

" Lady, fear flbt I I will bring him homfe better than when he 
left”; so d’Alen9on testifies. o' * •, ; 

The assault began, the skirmishers advancing: while Jearihe 
baid to the Due, “ Change your position! Xhat gun,” pointing 
to a piece of ordnance on the wall, “ivtil'kill you I ” and it did 
kill a.gentleman,who later found himself at the same spot. 

After launching the first swarm of assaflants with the scaling- 
ladders, d’Aleneon and the Maid rushed into the breach, while 
Suffolk called out that he wished to speak with.d’Alen^on; 
but it was too late. The Maid was climbing a scaling-ladder, 
standard in hand, when a stone crashed thro^h the flag and 
struck her chapeline, a light helmet with no vizor. She was 
smitten to the earth, but sprang up crying; ” Amis, amis, sus, 
sus 1 ” “ On, friends, on I The Lord has judged the Eng’ish. 
Have good heart! Within an hour we take them I ” 

“In an‘instant the town was taken; the English fletj to the*' 
bridges; over a thousand men were slSin in the pursuit,” says 
d’Alen9on. 

Suffolk himself was captured. 

The town and thej^operty stored in the church were looted, 
as was usual after a town was stormed. Less usual was the 
murder of some English prisoners, whose French captors had 
quarrelled over the right to their ransoms. The other prisoners 
were safely Conveyed by boats uqder cloud of nigjit to Orleans. 

D’Alen9on and the Maid retomed-tp Orlearts in triumph 
after the victory^ Jargeau (June'12). The captive duke, in 
England, wrote, sending '^salut et dilection” to his friendly add 
loyal accountants, and announcing that his treasurer, Boucher 
Jeanne’s host, hasepaid, in June last, thirteen golden crowns to 
a draper antf a tailor for a rich robe and a huque to be given 
IP Jeanne. Like the bride in the old ballad, “she Was all in 
cramoisy ” and dark green, the colours of the-i Due d’Orleans. 
Jeanne w£& girl enough to love ijch attire; a crin^^, jacCording 
to her judges a^pd her false frien’(|,^e. Archbishop m Reims, 
writjng after the capture of the Maid. Here* the prelate 
touched the lowest depth of human meanness and malignity. 
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On the evenbg of June at Orleate, the indefatigable 
Maid said to d’Alen9on, “To-morrow, after dinner, I wish to 
pay a visit t(^ th^ English at Mean. Give orders to the com¬ 
pany to march at that hour.’’ Meun was the English fortified 
town nearest^o Orleans crown the river; below-it.in English 
hands was Beaugenc/. The bridge-head of Mbun, strongly 
for,tifiedT ^ Orleans, was taken by assault (June 15). A 
French garrison was placed in the bridge-towers, the army 
bivouacked in the fields»^.and, not attacking the castle and town 
of Meup, the French marched next morning (June 16) against 
Beaugency, whence they knew that Talbot himself had retreated 
to Janville. The English deserted the town of Beaugency, 
retiring into the castle, but leaving men ambushed in houses* 
and sheds. * These men attempted to surprise the French; 
there were losses^on both sides, but the English were driven 
into the castle. •The French jhen planted artillery and battered 
the castle walls, when (June 16) dramatic events occurred which 
are variously descfibed. The result of them was that Jeanne 
in ilin attempteci to reconcile her Kmg, slave of La Tr6moille 
as he was, with the truculent Constable Arthur de Richemont, 
"^who wa» eager to bring to the aid of France a lafge force of 
men. Iif September 1428, at Chinon, the greatest assembly 
of the Estates before 1789 had vainly demanded the restoration 
of Richemont to the Royal favour. At that moment, when 
Orleans was already threatened, France deeded union, and the 
sword of every loyal man. The King promised ; La Tr6moille 
made him break his Royal word. During the siege of Orleans 
the men of Richemont and La Tr6moille were at war ip Poitou. 
None the less, by June 8, G\jy de Laval wrote to his mother 
that‘he expected Ridiemiont to join the Royal army under 
d’Alen9on. But d’Alen90n,‘' commanding -for the Dauphin, 
had no terms to keep with de Richemont. To d’Alen9on, 
besiegir\g Beaugency, appeared (June 16) the formidable Cdh- 
stable at the head of a large command. H^w came he there ? 
The Constable had a historian in his pay, Guillaume Gruel, 
and Gruel conscientiously earned his wages. “ In bis Memoiti 
the other le|der|bre almost always sacrificed to the ^onstable,’’ 
says hi&jBdilpr, Petitot. “ Wr must be on our guard against 
bis partiality for bis mastei^’l says Quicherat. 

Gruel assorts that his master, the Constable, had rused hob 
force to succour Orleans; that the Dauphin sent a gentlemui 
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to bid him retire, otherwise the Royal forces would attack him; 
that the Constable replied, “he would see who would resist 
him.” He then heard of the siege at Beaagency,^nd made for 
that place, sending messengers to the besiegers for quarters 
for himself and his contingent. ^This is abstrd! Orleans 
ceased to be attacked on May 8; the siege of Beaugency ^egan 
on June i6; the Constable did not arrive there on*’his" way 
ifrom an attem4)t to deliver Orlq^ns l 

Gruel proceeds to say that hfe 'mastet's fnessengers were met 
with the reply^.Ujat the Maid and her army were coming to 
fight him. “In that case,” he said, “I_.will have the pleasure 
oj' meeting them.” D’Alen9on mounted, the Maid mounted. 
La Hire and other captains askdli her what she meant ? “To 
figl)t the Constable! ” was her reply. 

“There are some of us in your company who love the 
Constable better than all the maids in France.*-’’ 

As these amenities were being interchanged, apparently 
while the Maid, d’Alen9on,^4ind young de’ Laval were riding 
forward, the great Constable, *also advancing, met them,”*' to 
the dismay of the others.” ‘“Then the Maid, with d’Alen9on,^ 
young Guy de Laval, Dunois, and cfther'captains w^elcomed’ 
him gladly. The Maid dismounted and epabraced Ris knees,” 
her way of saluting Saints and Kings. Thetonstable growled 
out, “Jeanne, they tell me that you want to fight me. I know 
not if you come' from God—or elsewhere. If from God, I do 
not fear you, for He knows my good will; if from the Devil, 
I fear you still less.” 

Thef th^ rode back to JBeaugericy,- and the Constable’s 
men, being the latest comers; supplied the sentinels, as was the 
manner of wax. That night the English; surrendered the castle 
by capitulation (between June r6 and^June 17, or, according 
to Wavrin, between June 17 and June 18). This is Gruel's' 
•'«ccount. 

D’Alencop, oij<the other hand, says that, on the news of the 
Constable’s approach, he and the Maid thought of breaking up 
the siege, as they were under Royal orders not to accept his 
alliance; J>ut the Constable remained with *i|iem. Next day 
(June 17) news arrived that the reddubtable Talbot- was ap¬ 
proaching with a gleat army to resbyethe English in Beaugency. 
The cry to arms / was raised, and Jeanne said that'it was bettei; 
to use the aid Otthe Constable. The English in Beaugen^ 
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had been allowed to ^part*(in the dawn of. June 17). La 
Hire’s patrols now rod^jin with tidings of the approach of 
Talbot “wit^ looa men-at-arms." If we take d’Alen9on's 
“men-at-arms" to mean “lances,"—each lance with three or 
four archers,-^FastolPs conAnand would be of about 5000 men, 
the number at which It is usually reckoned. The -army must 
havercoasisted partly of reinforcements from England, demanded 
by Bedford early in, Aprils But our own MS.,^rchives throi^ 
no light on the recruiting of tffis large force, we hear nothing 
of fresl^English levies, and it is impossible guess how Fas- 
’ tolf got it together. Then the Maid said to de" Richemont, 
“AA, beau connestablt, you have not come for my sake, but 
since you are come you are welcome.” Many of the French 
were afraid to meet Talbot and his men, and wished to ret^i^t, 
so great was stillJhe prestige of England. “In God's name I" 
said Jeanne, “ we must fight ^em; if they were hanging from 
the clouds, we shall have them.” 

The apparition df the entire cojpimand'of Fastolf, 5000 men, 
with% small contisgent under Talbot, must now be explained. 
Luckily we have the evidence of-a man of the sword, Wavrin 
'fee Foreetel, who rode Under the standard of FastSlf. That 
skilled commander, who was no mere headlong leader of des¬ 
perate cavalry charges, had arrived at, or near, Jargeau, only 
to see the flag of the Lilies floating fronj the newly-captured 
donjon. He therefore moved on Janvilje, within a day’s march 
of Orleans. (He had been falsely reported to be at Janville 
on that day of May when the French took the fort of St. Loup.) 
At Janville, Fastolf waited for intelligence. Early ^ June 16, 
Talbot reached hiiniwith’40 ^pces and 200 archers, reporting 
that the French .were besieging Beaugency. Fg^olf went to 
Talbot’s inn before noon; they dined together—the meal 
conesponded to the modern French dejeuner, Talbot insisted 
that they should march next day to relieve Beaugency. By» 
starting it once they might have arrived im timg; but they, 
like Grouchy on the morning of Waterloo, dallied over their 
strawberries; they did not march towards the thunder of thd" 
guns. ^ 

In fact, Fastolf was now for leaving the garrisons of the 
Loire towns to their fate, retiring on the English stropg placee, 
and awaiting the arrival of reinforcements promised by Bedford. 
The English were demoralised, he said, the Frguch were full of 
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confidence; but Talbot vowed that witfi his little company, and 
any who chose to join him, he would, “ so help him God and 
St. George,’’ attack the enemy. His advice prevailed, they 
would start for Beaugency next morning. Fatal flelay 1 Next 
day (June 17) Fastolf repeated the^story of his |pxiety. They 
were but a handful compared to the Freflch, and, if they fought, 
they would imperil the conquests of Henry v. But Talbot and 
vthe leaders insisted on advancing to rescue Beaugency, never 
guessing, on June 17, that Majthew Gough had prematurely 
surrendered the place in the midnight of June 16-17 apparently 
(if not, in the midnight of June 17-18). Talbot could not 
have imagined such a surrender. Fastdif yielded, and, passing 
Maun,—of which the town and castle were in English hands, 
while the French held, and the Constable had reinforced, the 
bridge-head towers on the south bank of the Loire,—they were 
within a league of Beaugency. ,.But La Hire’s patrols, as we 
saw, had brought in news of the English advance; Jeanne 
and the Constable had advised that the whole French army 
should move to meet Talbof and Fastolf, apid the FrencLnow 
occupied a kopje, and were arrayed in battle order on that petite 
montagnefte, as Wavrin calls it. There stood their host defiant,' 
on that isle of the wide airy sea of the wooded plain of the 
'Beauce. 

It was now (June 17) that Jeanne exclaimed, “The English 
are ours; if they hung among the clouds,” that floated high in 
the blue above the plain, “ we must have them! ” Fastolf and 
Talbot could not advance on Beaugency (they knew not that it 
had fallenyqr was that night to fall) without-fighting; but the 
sun was low in the sky. The English h§ilted within range of 
the kopje; they dismounted, and formed in order of battle; 
the archer's drove the sharp butts of their long pikes into the 
ground, and stood behind this improyised defence, which ought 
to have been, and often was, impregnable. 

The French temained motionless in their excellent- position. 
The English therefore sent two heralds, “saying that there 
- were three knights who would fight them if they would descend 
into the plain.” Surrey made the same ofifej to James iv a day 
or two before the battle of Flodden; but not even the rash 
king came down from Flodden Edge to the level fields, and 
d’Alen^on was not less wary. The people with the Maid replied, 
*' Go to your rest to-day, for it is late enough. To-morrow, 
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if it please God and Our l!ady, we shall see you at closer 
quarters.” 

This answer, whether dictated by the Maid or not, was more 
than justified by the amazing good fortune of the morrow. The 
English fell bf^fk on Meun,^nd all through the night their guns 
battered the bridge-htad towers held by the French. Their 
purpose*was to assault and take the towers next day, cross the 
river, and march to rescue Bgaugency by the southern bank of/ 
the Loire. The English kngw nothing of the surrender of 
Beaugejicy, ^nd at eight o’clock of the morping of June 18 
were collecting pavois (huge shields) and doors for shelter as 
they stormed the brid|;e fort of Meun. As they were thus en¬ 
gaged there came a pursuivant frpm Beaugency, with news that 
the fort and town were in the hands of the French, who were 
advancing against Fastolf and Talbot. ^ 

According to Wavrin, the F/ench, whom he saw on June 17, 
were a force of 12,000 men on June 18. Monstrelet says 6000 
to 8000. 

TISfe English, a% Beaugency had fallen, evacuated Meun and 
began to march towards Paris, across the great wooded plain of 
^he Bea»ce. According to Wavrin, the French had^lo intelli¬ 
gence, knew not where to look for the retreating English. 
Some of them askecj the Maid where they were to be found ? 
“Ride boldly on,’’ she said, “you will have good guidance.’’ 
They had a strange guide enough, as it proved: 

Dunois states that d’Alenpon asked Jeanne what they were 
to do ? - 

“ Have good spurs.’.’ ‘ ? ^ 

“What, are we Jo turn ouij backs?” said those who heard 
her. 

“ No! but the English will not defend themselvfes, and you 
will need good spurs to fpllow them.” 

Though the most learned of the historians of the Maid places 
this dialogue on the morning of June 18, frpm the context of 
the evidence it rather appears to be a saying of June 17. The 
French, certainly, on the morning of June 18, simply marched 
after Talbot's foMe, which was moving north by east towards 
Paris. Jeanne predicted for the Dauphin the greatest victory 
that he had won for many a day. Some eighty riders, 

“ mounted oft the flower of chargers,” galloped in advance as 
scouts. 


10 
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The French order of battle w!is not what the Maid desired. 
La Hire commanded in the van, the eighty riders were of his 
company. Says the Maid's page, de Cojites, then a boy of 
fourteen, “.She was very angry, because she was especially fond 
of being entrusted with the vanguCird.” Probably the leaders 
kept her in the rdirguard on this occasion, as the clans forced 
Prince Charles to charge with the second line at Prestonpans, 
(^nd as they vainly implored Dundee not to hazard himself at 
Killiecrankie. Nothing was more likely than that the retreating 
English had left an ambush in one of the woods or rayines of 
the plain, and the leaders would not risk Jeanne with the fore¬ 
most riders. ** 

After a long ride, the French scouts saw in the middle distance 
■ Oix the right the church tower‘of Lignerolles, on the left the 
little towa of Pathay. The English were not visible, the 
country was thickly wooded. X.heir advanced guard was led 
by a knight with a white standard; then came the guns, and 
the waggons of die commissariat with its'-’motley attendants, 
and then the maiit body, under Fastolf, Talljpt, Ramston^and 
other captains. The rearguard, all Englishmen, rode behind. 
From thd remark that “ all the rearguard were English,” we- 
may infer that the bulk of FastolPs force were Pkards and 
„oifcher foreigr^r^. When they were within a league of Pathay, 
neither seen by the French nor seeing t^em, some scouts of 
the English advanced guard rode in, they had caught sight of 
a large French force advancing. .. Fresh scouts sent forward 
brought the same tidings. It was determined to post the 
advanced guard, with the waggons antP guhs, along the tall 
hedges on either side of the, road to Pathay. As at the battle 
of the Herrings, the waggons would be used as outworks of a 
laager. Talbot, in advance, perceiv^ two strong hedges; 
he dismounted, and said that he would line them with 500 
picked archers and hold that pass till his rearguard joined his 
main body. “ B;ut another thing befell him.” 

La Hire’S eighty gallopers, riding furiously, not knowing 
where the English were, startled a stag from a wood: the stag 
rushed into the main body of the English; ^hey all raised the 
view-hallbo, for they never suspected the presrace of the French. 
Unlucky sporting instinct of the English I The scouts of La 
Hire instantly drew bridle and quietly sent back ■some of their 
number with the message, “ Found I ” The French cavalry of 
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La Hire formed in order of battle, set spurs to their horses, 
and charged with such impetus through the pass which Talbot 
was lining with his picked archers, that they cut them up before 
they could fix their pikes or loose their shafts, >,, 

Meanwhile ^astolf, withithe cavalry of lh@ main body, or 
bataille, was spurring furiously to reach the Advanced guard of 
the English, and was mistaken by that force, or by its leader, 
the knight of the white standard, for the leader of the main^ 
French corps. In, truth. Grouchy was coming, not, as on a 
later Jyne f8, the Prussians. The white standard-bearer 
galloped, followed by his whole force, towards the Paris road, 
in wild panic; and Phstolf seeing this flight, and seeing La 
Hire and Saintrailles cutting up Talbot’s archers, drew bridle. 
He was advised by his officers” to' save himself, the battle waS 
lost. “Beholding this, Messire John Fastolf retired, sad at 
heart, and with X very smal^ company, making the greatest 
dole that ever man made. And he would have thrown him¬ 
self into the fight,‘but was otherwise-counselled by Mes^sire 
Jehanv Bastard of jhian, and others that were with him,” ^ys 
Wavrin. 

i Apparifntly he fled with a few mounted men, Vhile the 
English foot of his command were cut to pieces by the French 
advanced guard without making any resist^nipe. Dunolh- 
reckoned that the English lost more than 4000 in killed and 
prisoners, while the rest of Fastolfs force was “ missing.’’ 
Talbot was prisoner to Saintrailles; he was led before d’Alen9on, 
Jeanne, and the Constable. , “ Yoii did not expect this in the 
morning?” asked*d’Alen^on, who could not forgjet his own 
captivity aiid the burden of ransom. “ Fortune of war 1 ” 
answered the braye^talbot. Ramston, Scales, and many other 
leaders were taken; Fastolf was reported to have been captured, 
but he joined Bedford at Corbueil. Bedford deemed that he, 
like Sir John Cope, 

' / 


“ wasna Mate 

To come with the news of his ain defeat,’’ 


and Fastolf was deprived of the ribbon of the Garter. "He 
was afterwards reinstated. In Shakespeare, Talbot would have 
won the day “if Sir John Fastolf had not played the coward.’’ 

- There is reason to doubt whether Jeanne saw the massacre, 
and the unresisting flight of the English, which she had pre- 

10 * 
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dieted. All may have been ov6r but the pursuit when the 
French rearguard reached the scene. Her page says, “She 
was most pitiful at the sight of so great a slaughter. A French¬ 
man was leading some English prisoners; he sfruck one of 
them on the h^d; the man fell# senseless. Jeanne sprang 
fromther saddle and held the EnglishnSan’s head in her lap, 
comforting him; and he was shriven.” Her heart wao steeled 
^to the cruel necessities of war, for only by war could France be 
redeemed; but she had the soul of the chivalric ideal. That 
night she slept at Ligneroles. ^ 

Had but St. Michael whispered to her Paris / The army, 
with the Constable’s force, would have followed her; the 
country would have risen round them; indeed the adjacent 
towns came in to the Dauphin. She had captured the English 
commissariat, waggons, food, and the English ammunition and 
artillery. The fortifications of Paris, we knoEv, were in disre¬ 
pair ; the English garrison had probably been depleted to fill 
the cadres of Fastolf. The mob in Paris was as likely, at least, 
to be Armagnac ^ to be Anglo-Burgundi^n. However on 
hearing of Pathay, the bourgeois took heed to their sentinels, 
began to "fortify their walls, and deposed their magistjates and' 
elected others whom they thought more true to the Anglo- 
Burgundian cause. To have marched straight on Paris, from 
Pathay, as far as y?e can judge meant victory;' but it also meant 
disregard of the Dauphin, of his Council, and of La Tr^moille. 
Moreover, the purpose of the Maid was fixed; she would first lead 
the Dauphin to his coronation, and then, at once, would march 
on Paris. This she could have’done, if Charles would have saved 
a fortnight % following her, instantly after Pathay, to Reims. 

But Paris was the right objective. Durihg the delays, Bed¬ 
ford and the Duke of Burgundy were reconciled, early in July, 
and renewed their alliance. Bedford called in all the men who 
could be spared from the garrisons of Normandy. It was said, 
on the worst authority (see note at end of chapter), tha\ Jeanne 
about this bme announced a Scottish invasion of England. 
But, in fact, the Bishop of Winchester, Cardinal Beaufort, had 
arranged (in May-June, at Dunbar) a peaca with Scotland as 
soon as he heard of the relief of Orleans. iHe was thus free 
to launch on France a force which he had enlisted in England 
for a crusade against the Bohemian heretics. The Articles of 
Agreement between the English Government and the Cardinal 

0 
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were made on July i, obviously after the news of the disaster ^ 
of Pathay was received. The army engaged was of 250 lances 
and 2500 aiiphers. 1 “The realm stands in likelihood to be 
lost and subvertfed,” says the document. English 

troops were eng^ed to serv% from June 23 to December 21. 

Moreover, in tardy Response to Bedford’s eager teque^ for 
reinforcdments, sent before the Maid took the field at the end 
of April, Sir John Radclyffe had been entrusted with 200 men-# 
at-arms and joo bowmen. On July 16, Bedford, at Paris, 
anxiously m^s the arrival of these two forces—the Cardinal’s 
and Radclyffe’s—united, “ for the Dauphin has taken the field, 
will instantly be crownfid at Reims, and thence will march direct 
on Paris.” Even then Charles would have been in time; but 
we are to see how he deliberately rejected his opportunity. 
Bedford also implores Henry vi to come at once (to be crowned). 
The new English*army of 3350 men was thrown into Paris on 
July 25. It was thus that the purpose of the Maid was baffled; 
she never gave Guf de Laval wine to drink in Paris. The en¬ 
mity W the Dauphin and La Tr^moille against the Constable, 
whose alliance they refused, the intrigues of La Tr6moille, the 
diplomacy of the Archbishop of Reims began, from tl?e morrow 
of Pathay,«to ruin the most gallant of enterprises. 

Note 

The Letter of Jacques de Bourbon 

The authority for Jeanne's announcement of the coming of 
a Scottish contingent, is a* letter of July 24, 1429, addressed 
by that strange pessonage, Jacques de Bourbon, to*the Bishop 
of Laon, who was ill a much letter position than Jacques to 
know the real state of affairs. It was published in French, 
from the Vienna archives, by M. Sim6on Luce, in 1892. The 
letter contains a myth about a massacre at Auxerre, which also 
found its/way into Italian news-letters. Jacqu^ puts Fastolfs 
force at 3500, and reckons the prisoners at 1580. •The Pucelle 
is said to have predicted a great battle and victory on the road 
to Reims, where the enemy had no forces except the garrisons 
of the towns I Bfdford is said, with equal absurdit]^ to have 
tried to get the holy ampoule of Reims, and be crowned King 
of France 1 (lharles has an army of 30,000 horse and 20,000 
footl He is marching from Reims against Calais! ^ The letter 
is of no histoij^cal value. 



CHAPTER XV 
THE RIDE TO REIMS 

Ajtb* Pathay, the Maid rode to Orle&ns in triumph. The 
people expected the Dauphin to make their town the base of 
the expedition to Reims; they decorated the streets, but he, 
always skulking, remained the guest of La Tr^moille at his 
house of Sully. On June 22 the» Maid met hW prince at Saint- 
B6noit-sur-Loire. There, says an eye-witness, the Dauphin 
abounded in her praises, deigned to express his regret for all 
her labours,—^and actually asked her to takca holiday. * 

She, that had now not a year of freedom before her, as she 
knew, wept,—it is not strange,—and implored him tor cease te 
doubt, he would gain his kingdom, and would soon be crowned. 
She had a boon to crave. For the sake of France, she begged 
her prince to forgive the Constable and accept the aid of 
himself and his men. The Constable now sent gentlemen to 
approach La Tr6moille, and even besought the favourite to let 
him serve the King: he would kiss the knees of La Tr^moille 
for this grace: he sought it at a graceless face. The Dauphin 
bade the Constable begone; to. the grief of the Maid and the 
captains. In the following winter La Tr6moille sent a man to 
assassinate the Constable, who detected and pardoned the sinner. 

The official chronicler of the King says that La Trdmoille 
caused other nobles of good will to be discarded; they had 
come from ^11 f.uarters for the sake of the Maid,' and the 
favourite went in personal fear. “But none at that hour 
dared to speak against La Tr6moille, though all men saw 
clearly tiyit the fault lay in him.” ^ 

The Due de Bretagne now sent a herald and his confessor 
on a mission to Jeanne. She told the confessor that the Due 
should not make such long delays to help his feifdal superior. 
The Dauphin next rode to_Gien on Loire, and held “ long 
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and weary councils.” It is*said that some leaders were for 
attacking Cosne and La Charitd, thirty leagues from Orleans, 
on upper Loire, wh^le the Maid was all for Reims. 

It may have been at this time that a campaign in Normandy 
was proposed as Dunois Reports. It is difficult to see how 
success* could have attended such an enterprise in a devastated 
and alk but depopulated region, studded with strong places of 
strength, and Rouen could not be hopefully assailed whilj 
England held the seas. The march to Reims, on the other 
hand,,was through a rich and peaceful country, and there 
were good Anglo-Burgundian towns to be reclaimed for 
the Dauphin. 

One historian is intelligent enough to accuse Jeanne of 
“retarding the deliverance of her country, by causing the 
Norman campaign to be abandoned ”; while he also assures 
us that “the a^jocalypses oj Jeanne had nothing to do with 
influencing the determination of the nobles to ride to Reims ” 1 
The Archbishop tt)f Reims, the same critic says, really caused 
by ^s advice thg march to Reims,^ though we shall find him 
anxious to abandon the effort at the second check. 

To J:hese consistent and logical opinions we» prefer the 
stateme»t of Dunois, that the Maid won all to her determined 
course. The ideas of the Maid may be open to military ob¬ 
jections, but she cannot, at one and the same time, have been 
greatly guilty of preventing the enterprise in Normandy, and 
also purely without influence in the affair. 

To us it may well seem that the true policy was to attack 
Paris on the morrow of Pathay; but we do not learn that this was 
ever proposed by^any one. In Normandy, at thi? time, Riche¬ 
mont is said by his modern biographer to have been active and 
successful; and certainly, in Mid-August, Bedford left Paris 
for Normandy, as if that province were being threatened. 

The d’Alen^on chronicler avers that Jeanne was deeply 
grieved by the delays at Gien (not more than ten days), and 
vexed by advisers who opposed the ride *0 Reims, insisting 
that there were many cities and places of strength on the way, 
English and Burgundian fortresses strong in walls and in 
supplies, betw«n Gien and the city of St. Remy. • 

" I know all that, and make no account of it,” she said; 
and “ in sheer vexation she left the town, and bivouacked in 
the fields two days before the departure of the King.” 
f 
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The Maid knew as well as sfhy man the strength of the 
host^e cities on the road. She had passed through Auxene 
on her way from Domremy, and the reputation of Troyes and 
of Reims was femiliar to her. Her fame attfected hosts 
*' who would not budge except fqf her.” To say, as one^f 
her critics does, that she did not know the way t*o Champagne 
&om the way to Normandy is childish; she had ridden through 
phampagne, and knew her right hand from her left. The 
army of the Dauphin, collected near Gien, contained poor 
gentlemen, riding as archers, on ponies like the ^^Uoiy steed 
of d’Artagnan, and poorly paid at two or three francs. With 
these were Dunois, Guy de Laval, La# Tr^moille, de Rais, 
d’Albret, and d’Alen9on. Jeanne appears to have gone in ad¬ 
vance from Gien on June 27, the Dauphin following on June 29. 

The mind of Jeanne, at the moment of starting for Reims to 
fulfil her mission, was certainly filled with evet more than her 
usual certainty of divinely given success. “The Maid,” she 
wrote to the people of Tournai, “ lets you know that in eight 
days she has chased the English out of all t|jeir strong pkces 
on the Loire.” She takes the credit to herself as the angel of 
the Archbiohop of Embrun’s treatise, the warrior angej, of the , 
Lord; unless we suppose, with M. Salomon Reinacfe, that a 
clerk altered her words for the purpose of exalting her mission. 
Like the rest of the party, she believed that Fastolf had been 
captured at Pathay : probably a case of mistaken identity. 

The town of Tournai adhered to the Dauphin in the midst 
of a country of Burgundian allegiance; and, accepting the 
invitation of the Maid, the people sent representatives to the 
Coronation. The Dauphin himself left Gien on June 29; by 
July 4 the army had passed the 'Rurgundiah city of Auxerre. 
In this town, on her way from Domremy, the Maid, in her 
black and grey page’s suit, had heard Mass with Jean de 
Novelonpont and Bertrand de Poulengy. Now, within four 
months, she returned, the companion and counsellor of princes, 
at the head of an £rmy which, in her presence, had never met 
with a single check. There is nothing more wonderful in the 
turnings of the flying wheel of fortune. 

But at Auxerre there was a pause. The t^wn was under 
Burgundian allegiance, and, if it admitted the Dauphin, had too 
good reason to fear the revenge of Burgundy. It was one thing 
for the Dauphin to win towns, another thing to keep and .de- 
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fend them when the tide df victory turned. His o^cial 
historian writes, and the other chroniclers follow him, mat 
Auxerre “ yielded nq full obedience. Some of the townsfolk 
came out, and it was said that they bribed La Tr^moi’lle to let 
them remain ig a state of tiice," of neutrality. The captains 
murmured against La Tr^moille; Jeanne was eager to threaten 
the city*with assault; but by a convention, the town sold food*" 
to the army, which was in great necessity. After three days , 
the army moved on. La Tr^moille was said to have secretly 
receive<i ajirfbe of two thousand crowns to make this arrange¬ 
ment. From the Burgundian chronicler, Monstrelet, we learn 
that AuUxerre promised to yield fully if Troyes, Chilons, and 
Reims did the same; but this vow was not kept. The captains 
and the Maid must have seen the folly of accepting the 
Auxerre terms from the other cities, Troyes, Chdlons, and 
Reims. To do s 4 would havq been to leave hostile fortresses 
in their rear. A mere military demonstration would have 
opened the gates of*Auxerre, as it opened the gates of Troyes, 
but L* Tr^moille got his two thousand crowps. 

On July 4 the army (absurdly estimated %t 50,000 men by 
^ news-vgiter) reached Saint-Phal, whence they negottated with 
the town ®f Troyes, tvhich was strong, well provisioned, popu- 
lous,'and occupied by a Burgundian garrison. 

(Here we have the evidence of a pro-Burgundian writer of 
about 1620, Jean Rogier, who used, and copied, documents no 
longer extant in the originals. He deftly and patriotically 
suppressed the crucial facts.) 

The Dauphin had already received citizens from jp.eims, who 
assured him that thg city woulc^open her gates ; and the Duke 
of Burgundy informed the people of Reims that he knew the 
fact. The people of Troyes also knew, for they had taken a 
Cordelier, a begging friar, who gave them the information. 
This man, Brother Richard, was a popular preacher, a meddle¬ 
some enthusiast /aHe had b^n, or pretended 
that he had been, in the Holy Land, where he fo*nd the Jews 
expecting the Advent of Antichrist, though how they came to 
believe in Anticlvist is a difficult question. Him whom thty 
called the Messiaii, Brother Richard called Antichrill, that is 
the explanation. In Paris the man had preached “ sensational ” 
sermons in spring; like Savonarola he induced the people 
to bum their ” vanities ”—cards, dice, lawn billiards, women’s 
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homed caps, and so forth. 1 ft May he was expelled from 
Paris, where he had collected enthusiastic mobs. That he 
perhaps preached patriotism has been assorted, but the people 
of Troyes took him for a sound Anglo-Burgundian. 'He pro¬ 
claimed the dawn of the day o^ Judgment, |nd distributed 
leaden medals marked with the nam6 of Jesus. *Early in 
December 1428 itie had recommended the people of Troyes 
»and the neighbourhood to sow beans, “ Sow beans, good 
people,-^sow plenty of beans; for he who' should ,come is 
coming; and the hour is short,” Who was coiljwg^ Anti¬ 
christ or the Dauphin ? Beans from the time of Pythagoras 
have been mystical vegetables; but the literal people, deter¬ 
mined to “ give him beans,” whoever he might be, took Brother 
Richard at his word, and the country round Troyes bad been 
fragrant with bean flowers. The Brother, like Bedford, at this 
time regarded Jeanne as “a Ipnb of the bevil,” perhaps a 
female Antichrist. 

Meanwhile the people of Reims and tlfe people of Troyes, 
as bold as lions, assured each other that, they would'nevcr 
admit the Dauphih, but “ cleave to the King ” (Henry vi) and 
the Dukd of Burgundy till their dying day, “ inclusively.” , 

These gallant resolutions boded ill for the Dauphin; he 
could not be provisioned at Troyes, he could not turn it r and 
he could not, being a hundred miles from \iis base, leave Troyes 
in his rear. He summoned the town on July 5. Jeanne dic¬ 
tated a letter to the people; they must recognise their rightful 
Lord, who was moving on Paris by way of Reims, with the aid 
of King Jgsus. If they do not yield, the Dauphin will none 
the less enter their city. The ^aid, ptoli^orthos as Odysseus, 
had a way of fulfilling her prophecies. 

On the same day the people of Troyes forwarded these letters 
to them of Reims. For their part they “ have sworn on the 
precious Body of Jesus Christ to resist to Ae death.” Bold 
burgesses I In tj;ie afternoon they wrote again. The Dauphin’s 
army now lay round their walls: heralds had brought his letters, 
but all in Troyes—the Lords, the men-at-arms, the burgesses 
—had sworn not to admit the enemy, except by express com¬ 
mand of the Duke of Burgundy, to whom tbiir letters are to be 
forward^. They then armed “ and went to man the walls,” 
resolute to keep theit oath in defiance of death. • Of the Maid 
they spoke with the utmost contempt, callir^ her a coqnarde, 
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which is certainly not intended as a compliment; and a mad 
woman, possessed of the Devil, whose letter, which they had 
burned, neither rhyme nor reason” {n’avoit ni ryme ny 
raisori^' They have caught a Cordelier (Brother Richard), who 
says that he Juts seen burgesses of Reims intriguing with the 
Dauphhi. 

Meaflwhile the people of Chdlons wrote *10 them of Reims, 
saying that they hear Brother Richard, previously reckoned un 
iris don pri^hdmme, has turned his coat, and carried letters 
from but the brave people of Troyes are fighting furi¬ 

ously against the Dauphin I The Dauphin, in a letter of July 
4, had promised the people of Troyes to be good Lord to them 
if they submitted, and he would send a herald, and receive the 
townsfolk, should they wish to send a deputation. (Dated 
from Brinon I’Archevesque.) On July 8 the burgesses of 
Reims sent a letter to the captain of their town, then at Ch 4 - 
teau-Thierry. They mean to fight, unless he or his lieutenant 
recommends subnfission. The captain said he would return 
and 'tead them, if he had assurance of a sufficient force. He 
rode to Reims; but, as he c<Juld only promise a Burgundian 
. army o 4 relief within six weeks, he and his men-af-arms were 
not admitted within the town. News of an army of 8000 
English landed, an^ of the cutting of the Dauphin’s lines of 
communication, was received at Reims with incredulity. 

It was clear enough that, if Troyes held out, the Dauphin 
could not advance; and if Troyes did not hold out, the Dau¬ 
phin would meet no opposition at Reims. All hung on the 
conduct of the lion-hearted men of Troyes. But^to follow our 
pro-Burgundian aythor, the Dauphin had meanwhile (June 8) 
received the Bishop of Troyes, and promised an amnesty, and 
good government “ like that of King Louis," if Troyes would 
submit. Hereon, moved by the mention of St. Louis, of the 
amnesty, reliePfroin a garrison, and from all aids except the 
gabelle, ffie bold burgesses took the libert)! of breaking their 
oaths sworn on the sacred body of the Lord, tney submitted, 
and advised the people of Reims to submit. 

But the brothi^ of the captain of Reims wrote that the nobles 
and the garrisotiof Troyes remained resolute till Brother Rich¬ 
ard, after meeting J eanne, debauched the towhsfolk. They would 
no longer bear of resistance; but the garrison, as at the capitu-‘ 
lation of ^augency, retired with horses, arms, and a silver 
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mark by way of ransom for each of their prisoners. The squire 
who brought this letter from Troyes to Chatillon said that he 
^had seen the Maid, “ a stupider he never ^w, she^was nothing 
to Mi^ame d’Or,”—an athletic lady of pleasure at the Burgun- 
<}ian '^urt. Opinions differ abeut MadamCi d’Or I One 
hhtorian says that she “ was a female ftiol or jester, a dwarf 
no higher than a Boot.” For this he cites Simeon Lude, who, 
on the other handjTflescribes Madame d’Or as a gymnast of 
incompMable beauty, nimbleness, and athletic vigour, and he 
suspects that the golden abundance of her hair*wao^ihs cause 
of the foundation of the ipurgundian Order of the Golden 
Fleece. Um moultgracfeUsA folk is a contemporary description. 
M. Vallet de Viriville, however, represents her as one of the 
visionaries with whom he groups Jeanne d’Arcl 

As late as 1620, or about that date, local patriotism inspired 
Rogier, the custodian of the town’s 'manuscripts of Reim's, to 
» give this account of the surrender of Troyes. The Maid, we 
have seen, according to Rogier, played no ‘Jiart in the affair. 
The resolute townsfolk simply c, ‘ 

Vowing they would ne’er consent, consented." 

But why did they consent ? We can trace, from other evi¬ 
dence, the real course of events, which was^ as follows: To La 
Trdmoille and the distrustful and craven favourites of the King, 
the army seemed destined to make a speedy and ludicrous re¬ 
treat ; it could never reach Reims, nor even venture beyond 
Troyes. The celebrity of its fortifications and the absolute lack 
of siege matenal in the Royal army protected Troyes from se¬ 
rious menace; while to capture A^xene wa% merely to irritate 
the Duke of Burgundy, with whom the advisers of Charles 
persisted in trying to negotiate. Jeanne, on the contrary, with 
the cerUfinty of instinct, insisted on an assault, while La 
Tr^moille, as we saw, il^averred to have been- bought over to 
prevent it. « r ' 

Auxerre wa^left in the rear, and as for Troyes, on July 5 
Jeanne, with the advanced guard, had appeared before that 
city. A few useless shots were fired from-the walls, a few 
hundreds th# garri«)n sallied forth, and the lAual escarmouche 
resulted. Then thfe army encamped about the town, living 
mainly ot^he beans sewn to please Brother Ricl^d, and al¬ 
most without bread.. 'The delay was likely to end jp a retreat: 
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it Is n<A certain that the Dauphin arrived at the front before 
July 8. The army was without money and supplies, and was 
nearly a hundred njiles from its base, at Gien. In Troyes, 
men were swearing awful oaths to die rather than surrendet* 

Probably on July 8 the Archbishop of Reims, in Council, 
advanced all these anfl other reasons for retiring : they seeift 
good stmtegic reasons enough. The DaupMn bade the Arch¬ 
bishop take the opinions of the Council. Almost all decided 
that, as the King had failed to enter AUxerre, a place not 
nearly np ilsung as Troyes, retreat was the only policy. The 
Archbishop, when collecting the votes of the Council, arrived 
at de Trfeves, that is, Robert Macon; a veteran in politics who 
had once been Chancellor. He advised that the Maid should 
be consulted, especially as the Dauphin, without money, had 
undertaken by her advice ^n adventure that did not seem pos¬ 
sible. •• Lff MacoA may havev»shed to see how the Maid would 
extricate herself from the quandary, probably he expected to 
havg the laugh on tiis side. Jeanne was called in and made 
her usual saTutatrctfi to'her prince. The Archbishop addressed 
her, pointing out the many difficulties, and the necessity of 
retreat. 

“ Do y®u believe all this, gentle Dauphin ? ” she said, turn¬ 
ing to. Charles. 

“ If you have anyAing profitable and reasonable to say, you 
will be trusted.” 

“ Gentle King of France, if you are ready to wait beside 
your town of Troyes, in two days it will be brought to your 
allegiance.” , 

“Jeanne,” said t]je Archbishpp, “we could wait for six days, 
if we were certain to have the town ; but is it certain ? ” 

“ Doubt it not I ” said the Maid. 

She mounted, she rode through the host, she organised sup¬ 
plies of faggots,.doors, tables, and so foffh, as the English had 
done at Meun, to serve as shelters in the att^k, and to screen 
such guns as they had; heavy guns of positi<m tffey must have 
lacked. 

Dunois, who was present, says: “She.showed wonderful 
energy, doing mdle than two or three of the moSt'pra^lised and 
famous captains could have done i and sheifo worked all night 
that next day the Bishop and townsfolk, in fear, and tr^nbling, 
made their submission.” The citizens ‘Vhad lost hope, they 
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sought refuge, and fled into the‘’churches.’* What cotild.the 
burgesses do? In the early morning they saw the preparartfoyos 
forstoriping; they saw a slim figure in vrhite armour with^a 
jpatcli u^n the shoulder plate, where the arrow had^*/oun^ its* 
way at Orleans. “ A Fassault t " (jfied the girl’s voicef aiid she 
made the sign of throwing faggots into thetosse. It whs«nough. 
The citizens sent *e Bishop to profess their obedieKce, and 
c inake the best terms possible. The Bishop*.was on thS sid? of ” 
the loyalists, an^ had a good deal of influence.^' 

These ■incidents-in which Jeanne took -pawt are‘«*J*^‘59 which 
the patriotic archivist of Reims omitted from his account ojf 
the surrender of men on the sacrament to die rattier than 
yield. What Jeanne did at Troyes she would, have done at 
Auxerre. It was not difficult to terrify the bold,burgesses, 
but the surprising fact is that a girl was left to Suggest t^ 
enterprise. According to TJimois, the Couu'cil hesitated tfe- 
tween attempting a siege and*fiierely passing by towards Reims, 
a military blunder of the first rank. Ther girf knew more 6f 
human nature and of the elementary rules m war than ?ll the 
famous captains. ' She had confidence, and sKe' won the da^. 
But for hfer, the Dauphin would have sneaked back to Gien,, 
and would not have won scores of cities and castles, mu^ 
lamented by Bedford. The Maid had saved the situation. 

Jeanne had an ally in the popular preaclier. Brother Richard. 
She herself says that the people of Troyes (who thought her an 
idiot, as they wrote to the people of Reims) really deemed her 
a fiend. They sent Brother Richard, whom she had never seen 
before, with, holy water to exorcise her. When he came within 
the range of his clerical artillery,, he threw the water at her and 
made the sign of the cross. She answered, laughing, “ Take 
heart and come on T I will not fly away.” She had faced holy 
water befisce, at-Vaucouleurs. According to a report which 
reached LtT Rochelle, Brother Richard lmelt.-before the Maid 
& if she were some, Jioly thmg. She H&^f then knelt, mean¬ 
ing that she'claimed no more sanctity than his own. The 
BrotHhr thgn went ffito the town and preached some enthusiastic 
nonsense. The Maid, he sm^ could lift all the army over the 
walls, ap^arend; as tl^ father of Alexandre/yDumas threw an 
assaulting forc^ num by ma(\|^ over a ralisade. If all this is true, 
ailflaf the peopje of : Troyes were foolish enoi^h to believe 
Brother Richard»fhe useful man in his statin. Later he 
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btfcamer tioublesome, attempting to direct Jeanne, who never in 
h*c.life Allowed herself to be directed by any of hb shaven sort, * 
and'who had^ directed " 

Tlj^ Raag entered the town (July 9) in splendour. *He for^ , 
bade^li^ing.^ The Maid bpld a child at the font in baptism, as 
she was frequently aslAd to do. The boys she named Charles, 

♦ to the gfrls she gave her own name. If the march to Reims 
'Was ♦a military enoi^ she saved it from being a ludicrous fiasco. 
"No historical verdict is so false as that which prqnouates her to 
have besfMwdreamy-visionary, " perpetually hallucinafed,” and 
^Idom fully conscious of her surroundings. She displayed 
triumptiaint sense and^resolution. ' Her feat of marching to 
Reims arid talking the towns on the* road was one which, in 
the foUpwiqg years, Burgundy advised the Duke of Bedford not 
to'^ttempt to imitate, k was too difficult and perilous. 

From Trdyes^tlft Archbishc^ of Reims wrote to the people 
of ^ his toWn, bidding'them to submit. The next important 
sthge was Chaid&s. ‘The Bishop submissively met the Dauphin, 
who &Btered the 'iown on July 14. Here the Maid met a 
Domrbrny man, Jean Morel, to whom she gav8 a red robe which 
^e “berstlf ^was wearing. She also met G6rardin’d'Epinal, 
whom, at Domremy, she had disliked for his Burgundian politics. 

“ f- would tell you something, cotnplre, if you were not Bur¬ 
gundian,” she had once said to him at home. She meant the fact 
of her mission, but he thought she alluded to her approaching 
marriage, perlups with the ambitious young man who haled her 
before the official at Toul. At Chilons she said to d’Epinal that 
she “ feared nothing but betrayal.'' We do not knowjvhether she 
meant treachery in ^he field, or* as she had too good reason to 
fear, in diplomacy. She may already have known that the 
Dauphin’s Council were about to entangE her in .fraudulent 
negotiations for peace. The people of Ch&lons now wrote to 
their friends of I^ims^ saying that they had given (ip the keys 
of their tovm, and thSt {Re King was gentle, compgssionate, and 
handsome, belle personne. * 

On July 16 the Dauphin halted at Sept-Saulx and received 
a deputation from Reims. They ^ere full of loyalty and he 
marched into thdk town. Throu^out-the night the priests 
and people were busily preparing* for tt\e corpnation. The 
sainte ampemk with the hmy oil of St. Rimigius was poliriied 
and;' we mayipresume, replenbhed. ^Tfie cathedral treasury 
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was ransacked for a crown: Charles was apt to W«n the 
'fieurons of his crown, and for that or some other reiribn did 
Aot brin|; it with him to Reims. , * 

A><9unous point arises here in connection with the crowns* 
On the fifth of her examinations b]^her judges (]^arcli i, 1431), 
a great effort was made to extra9t from h%r “ the King's secret,” 

» sign given td*the King,” at’Chinon, in March She.- 

refused to answer, saying, “ Go and ask him.* ^She Iras then, 
asked, “ Had her King a crown when het^wafe \t Ifeims# 
The judges bid- heard some story about a cro^*j ^(5 tii§y 
seem to have ’thought tiat. it was connected with the king's 
secret. * 

The Maitf answered, “As I believe, the KJng gladly received 
that crown which he found at Reims, but later a-very rich 
crown was brought to him. And he did this ” J[he put tip with 
the crown in the cathedral tteastirvjof'Reim^ “«80 as t© hasten 
his business, and at the request of the people of the town, who 
wished to avoid the burden of providftig fdr the army." tDharles, 
in fact, was crowned on July 17, on the daQr'after hh arrival, 
and had to use th% crown in the treasury. “And, if he,had 
waited,” Said Jeanne, “ htf would have had a crc»vn of 4, 
thousand-fold richer.” This richer crown was brought to him 
too late for the ceremony (/uif ei apportata post ipsum). The 
King, in fact, remained for several days at Reims, and the rich 
crown may have been brought to him there, or later. There is 
nothing symbolical or mystic in the Maid’s replies ns regards 
this piece of jewelry. Father Ayroles, however, supposed that 
she spoke allegorically about the increase of power which the 
King would have received aftei; his consecration, if, in place of., 
returning to the Loire, he had listened to the Maid,—^and 
marched on Paris. ^ 

This ilan impossible theory; for, not to mention other ob- 
jectiohs,*the Ring ifS(i/ get the rich crown, tftdugh not in time 
for the eere^on/; while, of all things, the Maid wished him 
not to wait at ^eims, but to march on the capital. M. 
Anatole S^nc© gives a different explanation. “ In one of her 
dreams Jeanne had*spefi herself giving a splendid crown to her 
King ; sfie exb^tjed to see thk crown brbugOt into the church 
by hdbvflaly mesMs^ers.” * 

“Flit this M^ F^Mlce cites a passage whifh contains not a word 
ttbom the oSktMf# He later returns to tte subject, and insists 
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that J^nne w^t about tellitfg cock-and-bull stories of how 
she gave k crown to the King. 

Still, the judges had heard something about a crown and a 
secret, whence came'their interrogation. Now, in an Italian 
news-letter of mid-July 1420, a letter full of fabulous horrors 
and a massacre at Auserre, there is a curious tale. The Maid 
demand^ from the Bishop of Clermont, Chancellor in 1428,. 
a crown^ that .ofc St. Louis, which, she declared, was in his' 
possession. Tlie $ishop said (like M. Fr^ce) that “ she had 
dreame<LA ^Ise (bream ” {s’aveva mal insonicuto). Again the 
MaictasK^ for the crown,—and a,heavy showor of hail fell at 
Clermont. A third time she wrote to,the people of Clermont. 
A worse thing woula befall them if the crown were not 
restored... She described the precise fashion and form of the 
crown ; and the Bishop, seeing that all was known, “ordered 
the crown to be sant to the Kipg and the Maid.’’ M. Leftvre- 
Ppntalis».editor of these Italian news-letters, remarks that by 
“the Bjshop of Ckrmont*” ex-Chancellor, the actual Chan- 
cellor.^the Archbijhop of Reims, is meant. “Is the story,” he 
asks, “ the deformation of some unknown feet, neglected by 
contemporary.witnesses, which instantly won its •way into 
legend? ^ 

This appears, from the evidence of Jeanne just cited, to be 
the true explanation.* There was a rich crown which was not 
present at the coronation, but was later brought to the King. 
She addetl that, without committing perjury, she could not say 
whether she had seen that crown or not. 

It is a pleasing and romantic hypothesis that Jegnne, thanks 
to her Voices, detected the Archbishop of Reims in keeping 
back, to serve his jJi-ivate ends,*a crown of which he had pos¬ 
session, and made him restore the jewel, though not in time for 
the coronation. He was thought avaricious, and is said to 
have shown that “good old gentlemanly v^ce ’’ on this occasion. 

Among the gifts bestowed by the King on the Chapter of 
Reims a^r his sacring, were a vase of silverkinfi a purse con¬ 
taining thirteen newly struck golden medals.. In 1664, La 
Colombiire writes that he has seen a golden medal struck after 
the coronation, honour of Jeanne, with ,^he devlfce of the * 
Maid, a hand holding a sword, and the i^riptioa 
finnata Dei Strong in the counsel of God). The medal was 
possibly str\t|k for the coronatiotv and examples may have. 

* IX 
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been given to the Chapter ofr Reims. These gifts Jo the 
Chapter the Archbishop seized as his own perquisites, but re-j 
stored them on September 5, when it was demon^ated by 
precedents that they were the property of •the Chipter* 

It does not follow that the Archbishop was also keeping 
back a rich Royal jewel, a crown, Snd was obliged to Restore it 
after the ceremony. But there #as a secret in the affair though 
the secret seems to peejf out in the Italian news-letter with 
mythical embroidew7. If Jeanne knew, and revealed to the 
King, the secret of this Jackdaw of Reims» it is ncj^naa^el that 
the Archbishop later attacked her character. 

The important fact, however, hitherto unnoticed. Is, that 
Jeanne, seeing the minds of hw jifdg^s'running op a krpwn 
and a secret, at her trial (q/te^^he exanlinhtion of March i), 
veiled the actual King’s secrk -in an all§|ory about’ a crown 
brought by an angel. We he^e find the origjp of the allegorj^ 
it was suggested by the interrogatories; and succeeded jn 
concealing the King’s secret. » 

The ceremony of the coronation beg^ at nine o’clock^of the 
morning of July tij. It is described in a tetter of that day, 
sent by Bierre de Beauvais and two other gentlemen to the 
Queen and the Queen of Sicily. “ A right fair thinj^it was td 
see that fair mystery, for it was as solemn and as weu adorned 
with all things thereto pertaining, as if it‘ had been ordered a 
year before.” First, all in armour, and with banners displayed, 
the Mar^chal de Boussac, with de Rais, Gravile, and the 
Admiral, and a great company, rode to meet the Abbot, who 
brought the iai«* ampoule. They rode into the minster, and 
alighted at* the entrance to the choir. The Archbishop of 
Reims administered the Cordhation oath, he crowned and 
anointed th^ King; while all the people cried Noel I “ and the 
trumpets sour^ded ^that you might think the roofs would be 
rent. And always during that mystery the Maid stood next 
tlje King, her standard in her hand. A right fair thing it was 
to see the goodly manners of the King and the Maid.” 
D’AIbret held the Sword of State; d’Alengon dubbed the King 
a Knight; Gpy de ILaval was created a Count Whpn the 
Dauphiniiad b^n crowned«nd consecrated, ^e Maid kneeling, 
embraced his knees, weeping for joy, and saying these words, 
“Gende King, how is accomplished the Will qf God,*who 
de<^^ tUtt I should raise the si^e of Orleans wd bring you 
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to this city of Reims to receive your solemn sacring, thereby 
Showing that you are the true King, and that France should 
be your^.’’’ 

“Ana right great pity came upon all those who saw her, 
and many wepe." 

Nunc*dimittis I 

Qreat*pity came upon all who saw l^er, ana heard her simple 
words. She had, in less than three months, fulfilled die dream 
of Iwr sacred ’Vjhilc^ood; she had accomplished the tasks 
which, Dondie says, were all that she seriously^professed to be 
in her missipn. 

■ Nu^ iimitfif /, . _ 

Tlve shadow had already l^egun to go back on the dial. 
She was no more^tc* be accepted' ind trusted; the politicians 
took the .game in h^nd, end s)ow was the deliverance of 
[France' that the d^verer fore^CIa and foresaw, but never saw. 

Thwarted as she was T>y the King and Council, she could 
not take Pajisi But how' can we sufficiently admire the acute¬ 
ness o^historiCal (witics'who maintain that j^anne was a mere 
visionary, one of a feeble folk; that she accomplished nothing 
which wa* not easily to be done. Ip March the cause of the 
Dauphin and of Orleans had seemed, to disinterested observers, 
desperate. Could they have read Bedford’s despatches tp his 
Government they would have known that it was not so. feut, 
in the eyes of Dunois himself, England must win by mere 
prestige. The line of the Loire must be broken, Orleans must 
fall, the Dauphin must be, driven from town to town. The 
Maid came, and in less than three months it was Bedford who 
thought the cause oj England all but desperate. The Maid 
came and won the race to Reims, where the English desired to 
crown their child King. The prestige of Charles was so en¬ 
hanced that, despit^ his delays, the fainiatri recovered towns 
around Paris, and so nearly choked the life-breath of th^ 
capital These towns were not lost ^aia; blows dealt 
by the impulse of the Maid, according to Bedford’s 4 wn 
evidence, given four years later, were paralysing, and were 
practically fatal Jeanne dealt these blows by dint c^Ahat un¬ 
paralleled force of wrill, that tenadity of purpose, which could 
not e:|ist in the puzzl^ “ ductihle girl, ondcyante et diversty 
easily led, eashv “dir^ted,” easily distracted, who does duty 
for Jeanne d’^c m the fancy of some modem historians. 
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A curious little domestic incident occurred at Reims. The 
father of the Maid, Jacques d’Arc, came hither to see his 
daughter in her glory, and received a considerable present in 
money from the King. Jacques appears to have thought that 
he could get more enjoyment for iris mpney in Aeims, a town 
famous for its win^, than at home in Dondremy. So ife stayed 
on till September 18, taking his ease at liip inn, tAne Rayh. 
The good town then paid his bill to Alice Moreau, a widow 
who kept the hostelry in front of the Cathedral, *and a horse 
was provided for his journey back to Doraremy. 

One cannot but suspect that there were convivial elements 
in the character of this austere sire. 

, Note 

The Italian news-writer reprcijents the Biihop of Clermont 
(meaning the Archbishop of Reims) as keeping back the crown 
of St. Louis. The only crown of Su Louts»known to me is now 
in the possession of the Royal family of Saxony: it was ^iven 
by the Saint to «he Dominicans of Lifege.* There are eight 
heavy fleflrons of gold, with an angel in silver between each of 
them. It contained a piece of the true Cross, ancP is richly 
studded with rubies, sapphires, emeralds, and Graeco-Roman 
gems. Is it conceivable that the Dombiicans of Li^ge sent 
this crown to be used at the coronation, but that it came too 
late? There is a copy of it in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 
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THE CAMPAIGN OF DUPES 

The shadow fell acrosl the path of the Maid and of de Laval, 
d’Alen90n, and. the rest of her friends, on the very day of the 
coronation Quly^iy). It had been intended that the King 
should on July fS inarch against Paris. Bedford knew this, 
as we saw, and announced the fact to the English Council in 
London. On July* 17, at'Reims, Pierre de Beauvais sent the 
samfe tidings' to the Qyeen of France and her mother. 

But on this very ^y of July 17 came to*Reims an embassy 
.from th* Duke of Burgundy, professedly to negotfate peace. 
Beauvai* announced the arrival of the embassy; Pope Pius ii 
describes it in his. Memoirs. The Maid herself had been 
anxious for peace with Burgundy ; with the English there 
could be no peace, she said, till they returned to their own 
country. Her ideas on that subject were perfectly clear; not 
so those of her King and his foolish advisers. They were the 
dupes of a dream about peace with England. • Jeanne had 
written to the Dv^Jce on Junt 27, and her letter had been 
slighted; she dictated another -letter to him from Reims on 
the day of the coronation. “Jeanne the Maid desires you. 
High and redoubt¥ible Prince, in the name of the King of 
Heaven, her rightful Lord, to make a long, good, and assured 
peace with the King of France. . . . Prince o^ Burgundy, in 
all humility I pray, implore, and beseech yol to make war no 
more on the holy kingdom of France. . . t All those who 
fight against the holy kingdom of France fight aeainst the 
Lord Jesus, Kin^ of Heaven and of .the whole worla. ... I 
pray and beseech you with joined hands, war not a^iinst 
us. . . ^e Joan of Arc of Shakespeare may be more 
eloquent, bul not more earnest. 

16s 
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“ See, see the pining malady o? France; 

Behold the wounds, the most unnatural woun^, 

Which thou thyself hast given her woful breast 1 
Oh, turn thy edgdd sword another way; • * 

Strike those that hurt, and hurt not those that help 1 ” 

o 

The Duke was not the man to heecl*the Maid, ^nd the 
peace which she "^desired was a fatal diplomatic deception. 
■^Charles wasted four days at Reims with the Burgundian envoys 
(till July 2i), while Cardinal Beaufort on July 15 was marching 
his 3500 Englishmen from Calais to Paris. Bedford had 
hastened from Paris to meet them. Already the Duke of 
Burgundy was concentrating and equ^)ping forces to hold 
Paris against the King: he. acknowledged, on July 8, the 
receipt of 20,000 iivres tournois from the English Council. On 
July 14 he had the old story of the murder of Jean sans Peur 
raked up in a great assembly in Pferis; the populace was stirred 
' to hatred of Charles vii; the Duke lamented his bereavement, 
and all swore loyalty to Bedford. Three days later the Duke’s 
envoys were pretending to make peaoe widh Charles wli at 
Reims 1 It seems'incredible that King and Council could be 
deceived t)y such open dissimulation.- Burgundy, was con-, 
centrating his army near Amiens. By July 25, Bedford and 
his English army Bad entered Paris. Burguiyly, while pretending 
to make peace, was sending to Bedford recruits from Picardy. 

Three invaluable days had been stolen by Burgundy, and 
the unhappy assembly of a Convention at Arras, for Franco- 
Burgundian negotiations in August, had probably been mooted. 
At this Convention, or later, airy promises were held up to 
Charles. England might come into the peace, and restore 
to France the captive Due d’Orl6ans 1 It appears that French 
forces had extorted a delayed capitulation from Evreux, the 
key of Normandy, in June-July; but the French delays, ^d 
the expeditious tactics of Bedford, ruined this opportunity, 
itself due, projjably, to the energy of the Constable and La 
Hire. C 

Leaving Reims, tften, on July 2 r, the King and the Maid, after 
the traditional journey to St. Marcoul, where Charles touched 
for “the Icing’s evil” (scrofula), entered Soidsons on July 23. 
“The Maid,” says de Cagny, “ caused the King to advance on 
Paris.” Meanwhile the important town of Comj^gne, north¬ 
east of Paris, a place as strong as Orleans, had summoned 
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(July 22-25) was negoti^ing its surrender, as was Ch&teau 
Thierry, ten tiagues south of Paris, a town valuable for its for¬ 
tified bridge.across tjie Marne. A network of rivers surrounded 
the army, and to secure the bridges was all-important. Yet 
from Soissons the army, ui}der the deplorable influence of the 
King’s'favourites, 'fSs to beat a retreat towards his beloved 
lurking-places on the Loire. They had‘every intention of 
deserting the great enterprise, already rendered more arduous* 
by the English reinforcement of Paris. 

On ikigust r, Charles crossed the Marne at Chiteau Thierry. 
He did not march on Compifegne, ready as it was to receive 
him, or through the nlains of the Valois, by Cr6py and Senlis; 
he turned due south, towards his dear Loire, as he would have 
fallen back on- the Loire from Troyes if the Maid had not 
terrified Troyes into a capitulation. He stayed at Ch&teau 
Thierry from JulJ 29 to August 1 : on the last day of July, *' in 
favour and at the request of our beloved Jeanne the Maid,” hew 
granted remission "of taxation to her native villages, Domremy 
and Sreuxi This boon endured into the reign of Louis xv. 

“Turning first the flank then the rear "of his army towards 
Paris, dragging with him the despairing Maid, the King headed 
for the»Loire.” On August 2 he was at Provins, and might 
hope to secure, foj his southward retreat, thlb bridge of Bray, 
above Montereau. Hereabouts he dawdled till August 5 or 6. 

The Maid’s emotions are expressed in a letter to Reims, 
dated “August 5, on the Paris road.” She tries to reassure 
the folk of Reims, in face of the fears naturally caused by the 
southward march of the King, deserting his ogm cause, and 
leaving Reims, %)issons, and other cities at the mercy of 
Burgundy. “ Dear and good friends, good and loyal French¬ 
men, the Maid sends you news of her . . . never will I aban(f)n 
you while I live. True it is that the King has made a fifteen 
days’ truce with the Duke of Burgundy, who is to give up to 
him the town of Paris peacefully on the fifteemh day.” 

The date of this armistice and promise is|unknown. Could 
Charles and his advisers, dupes as they were, be so easily ^lled 
by the Duke of Burgundy; and if they did exp^ him to 
surrender P^ristin a few days, why were they heauing for the 
Loire? 0 %dfd they tell a false tale to the Maid merely for the 
purpose of Aoothing her ? She was not always an easy dupe, 
as she show^ in the case of the concealed tactics of a feint on 
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St. Laurent, at Orleans; nor was Ae deceived now. “Although 
the truce is made, I am not content, and am not certain that I 
will keep it. If I do, it will be merely ^for the. sake of the 
King’s honour, and in case they do not deceive the blood royal, 
for I will keep the King’s army t<jgether and is readiness, at 
the end of the fifteen <kys, if peace is ^ot made.” €he did 
that. She bids tho people of Reims to trust her, td’ b^of good 
, heart, and to let her know if there are traitors among them. 

She takes a very high tone, as the accredited emissary of 
Heaven. Every one told her that she had brought the army 
together (as, in fact, she was the cause of its gathering); and 
though it was the King’s army, she speaks as if she were 
superior in authority. In fact, it wa# she, with the young 
knights who loved and stood by her, that did keep »the army 
together. If her tone seems too high, let us remember that 
she was only a girl of seventeeo, and that; apart from her 
intercourse with heavenly beings, her successes had been un¬ 
paralleled, while her ideas were those of soiSnd common sense: 
military and political tactics alike dictated to march on ^aris; 
but the first principles of war were disregarded by her deluded 
King. It "has been asserted that “the army was st\rsng, and, 
found no supplies in these ravaged plains and pillaged cities. 
Want of food caused the preparations to retreat and regain 
Poitou.” But “ft)9d never failed while tlie Maid was in the 
field during this campaign,” says a contemporary. The explan¬ 
ation of the designed retreat thus explains nothing, and nothing 
in the character of Charles’ master. La Trdmoille, makes it im¬ 
probable tha^ he had been bought by the Duke of Burgundy, 
with whom his kinsfolk were iq close relations. As for the 
Duke, far from intending to h|^ over Pans to the King, he 
was aiding Bedford, as we saw, Both with men and money, and 
calling in great armed levies of his subjects and allies.” 

The tactics of the Maid were the only right tactics: no inspir¬ 
ation was needed to conceive them. | But she could not save her 
King against his will, nor would she raise her standard against 
his will. By August 3, Reims had taken alarm, had learned 
that Charles meant to desert the path to Paris, and on August 
4, Reims sent the news to Ch&lons and La 3 A.(» 

It is an extraordinary proof of the casual ways of war in the 
fifteenth century, that little or no attention wsb ll^g paid to 
the fortifications of Paris. Ever since Pathay^(June 18) the 
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city had lain open to a cou^ de main. Bedford had shown a , 
fretting anxiety; his letters to the English Privy Council reveal 
it, especially his letter of July 16. But it is not till the first 
week of September that the Journal of a clerkly Burgundian in 
Paris (usu^l)^ called the Bourgeois de Paris) contains an entry 
of a really serious b?ginning made in strengthening the gates 
and the outworks or boulevards. • 

From Paris, on August 3, Cardinal Beaufort, with his per¬ 
sonal attendants, set out on the return to Rouen. The journey, 
if the French leaders had shown the slightest energy in sending 
out mounted patrols, ought to have brought Beaufort into their 
hands. On August 4, Bedford assumed the offensive defensive, 
and led the Cardinal‘1 crusaders against the French army in 
Brie. By the dawn of August 6, Charles, indisposed to meet 
Bedford, was in the neighbourhood of Provins, intending to 
cross the Seine b*V the bridge*of Bray. But, during the night, 
Bedford’s 'men had occupied the bridge-head with a strong 
Anglo-Burgundian* force. The party of Jeanne, including 
Ren6^Duc de B#ff, who had joined the King, the Comte de 
Venddme, and Guy de Laval, were glad thftt the retreat to the 
.Loire w«i5,^t off, “ for the determination to retreil was con¬ 
trary to*their will and desire,” and to the tactics 6f “the other 
captains and leader^.” 

Against their will the favourites of the Kin| now found them¬ 
selves marching nearer Paris, back to Ch&teau Thierry, and to 
Cr6py-en-Valois and Fert6. The people, says Dunois, came 
out to welcome their King with joyous cries of Noel! (August 
10-ti). According to a modern critic, “if the little saint 
(Jeanne) had listeijpd at the d«ors of their unfurnished houses,” 
she would have found thera.^grumbling that “ it was better to 
serve Saracens than Christians,” so miserable was their con¬ 
dition, so wretched and ruined was their country. The records" 
of the chapel of St. Catherine at Fierbois teem, indeed, with 
stories of the cruelties of war, during a cen(ury; the veil is 
lifted, and forgotten miseries are displayed^ But the people 
of the Valois may well have believed that the King and the 
Maid had come, as by miracle, ta*end their sorrows, which 
really were to stretch in front of them and their descendants, 
while the Rtval was at war with the feudal power. 

In any between Cr6py and Fert^ the Maid was riding 
between Oimqis and the Archbishop of Reims. “ Here is a 
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good people,” she said, being as hopeful as themselves. “ Never 
have I seen any so glad of the coming of the noble King. 
Would that I, when my time comes, were,so fortunate as to be 
buried in their country”;—she that was never to receive “the 
dear, the desired embraces of our Mother Earth'} ” 

“Jeanne, in what place do you expect to die?” ^ked the 
Archbishop, who ‘hiay have thought that she supposed herself 
to have had knowledge from her Counsel. Legends were 
current of a prophecy of her own that she would fall in battle 
in the Holy Land. Her only prediction as to herselfVas that 
she “ would Iasi but a year or little more,” not that she would 

“ Where God pleases,” said she, whcf had she known, would 
none the less have gone to meet her fate. “ I know not the 
hour or the place more than you know. And would that it 
were God’s pleasure that I might now lay Sown my arms and 
go back to serve my father and mother, in keeping their sheep, 
with my sister and my brothers, that wouTd be right glad to 
see me.” « 

Two of the Mkid’s brothers had been with her since her 
military enterprise began, and we do not learn tha^ «he had a 
sister living, though at Ceffonds she had a brother and* a sister- 
in-law, often styled “ sister ” in these days. The memory of 
Dunois must hayd been imperfect. She did not say (nor does 
Dunois make her say) that she thought her mission was ended. 
She never looked on it as ended; could she have escaped from 
prison at any time in 1431, she would have taken up arms 
again. Butan that hour she wished that God’s will had set her 
free to return to her father and* mother. Jt was a natural and 
touching sentiment, which, among the thwarting delays of the 
politicians, may often have filled her heart. For more than a 
year, nay, for ever, she was engaged in one unceasing struggle 
against the disbelief and slackness of men} often she was weary, 
often in prayei;And in tears. But her tenacity was indomitable; 
by mere force o^will she had dragged her King to victory; her 
will was perhaps the greatest marvel among the many marvellous 
endowments of this girl of seventeen. 

The al^ectly sluggish character of the King wp at this time 
as far below as the Aiergy of the Maid was abow the ordinary 
level. He received from Bedford a letter of calcumled brutality, 
dbarged with insults which might have fired me heart of a 
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coward. Bedford had the insolence to accuse Charles of being 
the cause of all the misery in France, of all the wretchedness 
produced by the groundless claims of England. He challenged 
the King to name a place of meeting, in the Brie country where 
both armies then were, or ip the He de France. He addresses 
his royal enemy as, '‘you who were wont to style yourself 
Dauphin, and now call yourself King." H 8 upbraids Charles 
with the crime of Montereau; he reproaches him with leading r 
about “defamed and superstitious folk, a woman without 
characttJt and disorderly in her life, dressed like a man, and an 
apostate and mendicant friar ’’ (Brother Richard) ; “ both, ac¬ 
cording to Holy Scripture, are hateful to God.” The men of 
the House of LancasteV, who rose to the throne by robbery and 
murder, hoped to retain it by religious persecution. Perhaps 
no hypocrite is consciously hypocritical, and the thieves of two 
crowns were valijSit men and deeply religious. 

In this letter, obviously written for the purpose of forcing* 
Charles to fight in’open field, or rather, perhaps, with the de¬ 
sign *f inducingthim to repeat the wild charge of Rouvray 
against a fortified camp, Bedford certainly difl nothing to increase 
.the terrarji^f his own soldiers, as has been stran^ly argued. 
It has iKen said that Bedford transforms the Maid “ into a 
superhuman creatip:e, terrible, appalling, a phantom risen from 
hell, before whom the bravest might have turned paW Bed¬ 
ford was. not so foolish. He spoke of the Maid riot as a 
phantom from hell, but as a dissolute superstitious virago in 
male dress. In private, as when he much later (1433) addressed 
the English Government, he attributes the disasters of their 
armies to “ unlaw(jil doubt that they had of a disciple and fypte 
of the Fiend, called the Pucelle, that used false enchantment 
and sorcery. The which stroke and discomfiture not only 
lessened in great part the number of your people there ” (at 
Orleans), “but as Well withdrew the courage of the remnant 
in marvellous wise, and encour^ed your averse party and 
enemy to assemble them forthwith in gresf number.” The 
English, since the beginning of May, had constantly assured 
the Maid that they would bum her whenever they could catch 
her. This ^reat merely increased her eagerness t<J meet that 
amiable anclpious people at the closest possible quarters. “ I 
cry, ‘Go wijamong the English, and I go in myselfl’” But 
her King wM not to be stung by insults into any such valour. 
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Bedford wrote to Charles from Montereau, which he left on 
August 7, returning to Paris. The French army on August 13 
was between Cr^py and Paris ; the English army lay between 
Paris and Dammartin. From August 14 to August 16 the 
forces feced each other, the English resting on? Senlis, which 
they still held; the French on the height of Mont^gilloy, on 
the road from CrSpy to Senlis. On the evening of August 14, 
d’Alen^on, Venddme, the Maid, and other captains, with some 
6000 men, passed the night at Mont6pilloy. The English are 
reckoned at from 8000 to 9000. A few slight skirmishes 
resulted in the evening. Next day the French heard Mass in 
the fields (it was the day of the Assumption of the Virgin), and 
rode forth, expecting battle. La Hire 4 ed a force of cavalry, 
but they found the English in an entrenched and palisaded 
laager, with a river as a moat in the rear. Bedford, after all, 
was not anxious for a chivalrous engagement in fair field. He 
had the advantage of numbers as well as of a fortified position, 
and probably hoped to tempt the French t6 renew the gallant 
blunder of Rouvray. But the French were »ot so foolish as to 
attack a stronger force behind earthworks and palisades, nor 
could they tempt the English to leave their ha’^e^^cept bj; 
way of skirmishing. 

“ When the Maid saw that the English yfould not sally forth, 
she rorte-utandard in hand to the front and smote the English 
palisade.” They were not to be stung into action, and she 
withdrew the advanced guard to the main body of the French 
army. D’Alen9on and she sent a message that they would 
retire and g’ve the English a fair field to deploy in ; the 
English did not accept the og'er; and probably Monstrelet 
refers to this when he says that she was always in two minds, 
on this occasion, now to fight, again, not to fight. How 
Monstrelet knew what was in her mind he does not inform us. 
In fact, Jeanne would fight in fair field, precisely as Talbot 
offered to fighj^ the French, if they would come down from 
their hill, on tlJe^ve of Pathay. She would notiask a weaker 
force to charge the fortifications of a larger army. De Cagny, 
who describes the events, usually mak^ d’Alen^oi^ a«d the ^ 
Maid the ffrominent personages. Chartier, the*fiidal chtbaicler, * 
gives the command of the largest corps to d&len9on and 
Vendfime; Ren6, Due de Bar, &e Mar^chaux de^Rais and de 
Boussac also had commands; the advance guard, which alone 
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;as active, was led by the Mhid, d’Albret, Dunois, La Hire, 
ind other captains. The King was—^within view, ably pro- 
xcted by the heroic^Charles de Bourbon and the corpulent La 
rr6moille. A great deal of smoke veiled the skirmishes, which 
ended at nighifall. James iv of Scotland, had he been where 
Charles‘was, would have fought the foremost in fight, and 
would hSve won a glorious death at the expense of a decisive 
defeat. 

It has been suggested that the Maid was in two minds about 
fighting^because it was the Feast of the Assumption! Men of 
the sword fought when they could, though the judges of the 
Maid hypocritically blamed her for attacking Paris during a 
festival of the Church.v 

Bedford next day led his army to Paris, and thence moved 
north to secure Evreux, the key of Normandy, where French 
partisans, probably headed bj^the Constable, were active and 
dangerous (August 37). The King and the Maid, between^ 
August 18 and August 22, received the submission of Com- 
pi^gnt, Senlis, apd Beauvais, driving out the Bishop, Pierre 
Cauchon, who soon took “a contented revenge.” At this date 
Monstra^ l^ jlaces the pacific mission of the Archbishop of 
Reims «to the Duke of Burgundy at Arras. The Archbishop 
was duped as usual, and time was wasted. But the cities 
gained by the Maid were never lost, and greatly ^^ij^flangered 
Paris. 

At Compifegne, Charles dallied, and (August 28) involved 
himself in the tangles of truces with Bui^undy. While con¬ 
solidating his power in Normandy, Bedford left,^o keep Paris, 
3000 Englishmei^ with his phancellor of France, I^uis de 
Luxembourg. Tne King’s chief gain was Compi^ne, which 
proved as tenaciously loyal, and as sharp a thorn in the side 
of the English, as Orleans. The people chose as commandant 
Guillaume de Flavy, who did his duty by them well; but 
Charles preferred La Tr6moille, who, by one account, managed 
to fall off hjs horse in a skirmish at Monte^illoy, and there 
unluckily escaped capture. De Flavy did me active work as 
commai|dant. La Trfimoille probably drew the lion’s share of 
the pay. * 

While thi King.and his circle were n^otiating with Bur¬ 
gundy arange truces to be later desaib^; while Vend6me 
was taking m the city of Senlis, which Bedford did not attempt 
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to defend, “ The Maid was in^soreow for the King’s long tarry- 
• ing at CompiSgne; and it teemed th^t he was content, iit his 
usual way, with the grace that God had done him, and would 
m^ke no further enterprise,” says the d’AIhnqon chronicler. 

We can penetrate the counsels of the King, ajways afraid to 
fight, always hoping to buy off the Duke of Burgundy, r It was 
the policy of the Archbishop of Reims, and for that matter of 
the Maid, to detach from the English cause the great feudator}' 
of France, the Duke pi Burgundy, to make peace between all 
French subjects. It was the policy of Burgundy to balance the 
powers of France and England, and to increase his own territories 
at French expense. was the policy of La Tr6moille to keep 
Charles in his own hand: therein lay hjs safety fi-om his many 
foes. But as Burgundy was aiding England in every way, a 
secure peace with him could only be obtained “at the point of 
the lance.” t 

The day beware Jeanne left Compifegne for the attack on 
'Paris, a fatal incident occurred. She received a letter from the 
Comte d’Armagnac, asking her advice as to v^ho was the genu¬ 
ine Pope. She ought to have answered this question as she 
had answered the medical inquiries of the Due de Loi?une, “ It 
is not in my province.” Martin v was Pope, but (TAijuagnac" 
had a private scheme for backing a successor of the anti-Pope 
Benedict .xiii, and had been recently eilcommunicated by 
Martin.’*" It may be that d’Armagnac thought to cover his return 
to Martin by the approval of the Maid, who Ij^^ no time to con¬ 
sider his letter of explanation, but dictated a reply with her 
foot in the stirrup. > The Comte had mentioned three pt^siblfe ^ 
Popes; if Jeahne had a clerical secretary (she had one Mathelin 
Raoul, a clerk, but a fighting mah, wearing Srmour), he could 
have told her that only Martin was genuine. But she answered 
that she could give no solution of the problem at the moment, nor 
till she was at peace in Paris or elsewhere. lie must then sen^ 
a ile^enger, '‘And I will let you know in.whojpa you must 
believe, after I«niave knowledge from the Counsel of my 
sovereign Lord*tHe King Of Heaven.” Jeannq dictated her 
rep% h^tily and without reflection. 

Her juc^s could, and later they did, find l^r guilty of 
extreme presumption. The clerks hdd tbft me < ihurc^t knew 
urito w the true Pope, and Jeanne bad no right tU pretend to 
priv^tAiofonDation from H^ven. Her intention, no doubt, 
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vras tneiely to letum a civil to a great prince, but the 
appearance of her words was valuable to her enemies. At her 
trial, when asked whom site took to be true Pope, she asked 
“Are there two Popes?” She remembered little about her 
letter, and had said other things to Armagnac's messenger, 
whom the soldiers we^ anxious to drown, probably because he 
was washing their time. Her mind was full of warlike projects. 
She therefore said to the Due d*Alen9on, ^ she had said at 
Orleans before the attack on Meun, “^y fair Duke, make 
ready your men and the men of the other captains, for, by my 
staff {pa^mon martin), I wish to see Paris nearer than I have 
seen it yet.” This lady’s oath {par mon martin) is often put 
in the Maid’s lips by the d‘Alen90n chron?alcr, de Cagny, who, 
dictating his chronicle siven years later, relied on comparatively 
recent memories, his own and those of his chief and their 
friends: probably,,too, he had information from d’Aulon. 

On August 23, d’A!en9on and the Maid„with a fair company 
of men-at-arms, lef^the King at Compi^gne an 3 joined hands* 
with Venddme and the force which had secured Senlis. On 
Augus? 26 they re&ched St. Denys, the city^of the patron saint 
of France, whose name was the war-cry of Frai^e, whose 
cathedralSfc..?the burial-place of her kings, and contained one 
of the tilb heads of the Martyr. Either head might be regarded 
with devotion, neither was held to be necessarily more authentic 
than the other. We are reminded of the several laceTl'pS) each 
believed by its proprietor to have been worn by Charles i at his 
execution^ In the' Abbey of Saint Denys lay, unless Bedford 
bad rejnovrd it to safer quarters, the crown of Charlemagne. 
At St. * Denys, which was deserted by peopte of Anglo- 
Buigundian opinions, the Maid stood godmother to two little 
Armagnacs, holding them at the font. 

When the Maid had fixed her headquarters at St. Denys, the 
King ruefully departed from Compifegne to Senlis; “ it seemed 
thai he was advised against her and the Due d’Alen9on and 
their company.’* It appears that Bedford nwr withdrew the 
English garrison of Paris, leaving the town m Burgundian 
hands. 
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to him {^ain and again. It wa# of the first necessity that he 
should show himself before his capita; but he evaded the duty. 
Meanwhile, on August 28, at Compifegne, 'an armistice had 
been concluded between Charles and the iDuke of Burgundy: 
the English had the right of adhering to it if they chose. The 
Duke was allowed to take under his saf^uard ml Picardy ad¬ 
jacent to his own northern marches, from the Oise tQ,° the sea. 
Charles had leave to attack Paris, but the Duke might aid the 
English with Burgundian forces in the town. This is an unm- 
telligible arrangement, the King of France sanctioning the 
Duke in keeping him, for the sake of England, out oF his own 
capital. But Charles hoped that he had bribed Burgundy 
with the loan of the town of Compifegne,—which refused to be 
lent. 

The armistice of Compi&gne (August 28) was to last till 
Christmas Day, and was later prolonged till ^id-March or mid- 
April 1430. Charles, we repeal, actually tried to place Com- 
pi&gne in the hands of Burgundy during th^ truce, because “ he 
desired to gratify the said Duke, and withdraw him from the 
English alliance.” ^ The Archbishop of Reitns and thePrest of 
Charles’ ^^visers could not induce the people of Compifegne to 
submit to this proposal. We see the fecility of'-dKi'King and 
his advisers, ready to purchase the goodwill of Burgfihdy and 
the security of his English allies on any terms, even permitting 
him teifioid and defend Paris. In this treaty “ Burgundy played 
the part of cunning trickster; France, the part of dupe.” Mon- 
strelet, the Burgundian chronicler, avers that Charles had only 
to present himself at Quentin, Corbie, Amiens, and Abbeville, 
and many otfier towns and castles, and to be welcomed by the 
majority of the inhabitants. Vat these towns were included in 
the armistice of Compi^gne. Never were mortals so easily 
b^uiled as the King and his favourites. They may have hoped 
that the possession of Compi^gne by Burgundy would estrange 
Bedford from him, as the offer of Orleans, in March-April, had 
so done to somr- extent. But Compifegne would not play into 
their hands. 

To explain the Burgundian motives, it is shown that, had 
Bedford ^mained in Paris with his English .garrison, the people 
hated the English so much that they would^ha^ sunendered 
to Chules. Th^ might not have found it so easy to do that; 
bu^ ^iuris being in Burgundian hands, and'the strongest civic 
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party being BuigumJian, they Voiild resist their enemies, “the 
Armagnacs.” “ ^ • 

It may be argued that these astonishing surrenders bfCharles, 
this deliberate rejectfon of the impetus lent to loyal Frenchmen 
by the events since May, were intended to lead up to a congress 
for a general peace,—la cor%ress at which England would be 
represented, while Burgundy would be fevoarable to* France. 
But any such successful pacification was a far wilder dream than 
those which visited the Maid at Domremy. Actual inspiration 
could no^ speak words more true than she uttered before her’ 
judges. “ As to peace with the English, the only peace possible 
is their return to their own country in England, adpatriam suam 
in Anglia." “There is,^ore in the books Of my Lord than in 
the books of the clerks ’’; and this part of the books of the 
Lord was legible to those who knew not A from B. The coun¬ 
sellors of Charles <*uld not read in them. “ What advantage 
could King Charles find in recognising* the rights of his cousin 
of Burgundy over Paris? We cannot see that clearly,” says an 
historian who doe§ not favour the wisdom of the Maid. The 
wise were easy dupes; later, as we shall fini, Charles told the 
people ofJReyps that (where Jeanne had been in th£i right, in 
July 14^^ he had been fooled till May 1430. In Paris it 
was supposed that, on August 13, Bedford resigned the Regency 
of France to Bufgttndy, while retaining the QovewM>is|up of 
Normandy. In fact, Burgundy was, on October 13, i426^ade 
Lieutenant of Paris and of many other cities for Henry vi. 

After August 28 the King of France, to conciliate the Duke 
of Burgundy, recognised him as holding Paris agaiyst the Maid, 
while the Maid was allowed ^o attack Paris. Her victory in 
these circumstance! would have been a miracle, and an event 
most untoward for her King, whose sole aim was to conciliate 
the Duke of Burgundy. Charles, therefore, prevented the 
accomplishment of the miracle. Among the many marvels of 
the year 1429, the diplomacy of Charles vji was, perhaps, 
the most abnormal. 

.Of course, all patties’to these strange treaties were trying to 
deceive each other. The more warlike members of the Council 
of Charles ma# h^e trusted to the chance of a military miracle: 
Paris might f|ll ip a day, like the Tourelles at Orleans: only 
one?, day was Allowed for the storming of Paris I The inner 
circle of t&e Ooudcil dearly thought that no sacrifice was 4 oo 
* . ’ " la • 
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great to offer at the shrine of Burgundy, And they did offer 
* the Maid and her prestige. The evid^e for all this is 
irrefutabite. Moreover, during the weeks ^sed in being 
mocked and deceived, the money for the* support of the army 
was wasted. 



CHAPTER XVII 
THE FAILURE AT PARIS 

Concerning the attack of the Royal army on Paris, all au¬ 
thorities, friendly or hostile, agree that it was a failure only 
redeemed by the splenmd courage and tenacity of the Maid. 
On few other points is there agreement. We shall prefer the 
evidence of Jeanffe herself, add of a cool observer within the 
walls of Paris. By both sides in the struggle there was an* 
exhibition of the absent-minded fashion in which war was 
underwood. “ The Maid was never consulted,” says a recent 
historian. On this occasion she manifestly was not obeyed, 
for she uijder^ood war better fl|ftn the leaders, as will^e shown. 

* The^itoens and clergy of Paris had been sworn by Bedford 
to loyalty on July la. and again by the Chancellor of France 
uhder Bedford, Louis de Luxembourg, on August we 

have already seen that the members of the town militia did 
not begin to fortify their gates and outworks till early in 
September. On September 7 the Anglo-Burgundian Govern¬ 
ment raised money from the burgesses and ecclesiastics for 
the payment of the garrison,, which appears to have been 
mainly Burgundian. A considerable garrison there must have 
been; but even this is denied by a Burgundian writer, the 
" Bourgeois de Paris.” D’Alen^on had summoned the chief 
citizens by name to surrender, but they laughed at his letter. 

If we follow a Burgundian narrator, then^ the city, the 
force of the King, under d’Alenfon, de Lavm, de Gaucourt, 
d’AIbiet, de Rais, BouWc, and the r«t, consisted of 12,000 
men, vho certainly did not all come into action. They had 
great quantitik qf waggons, charged with faggots Aid other 
things sriierewith to fill up the moat; but it is certain that, by 
a strange ionoWuice of war, the attack was ma^ (mly at one 
point, betireen the gates St Honor6 and St Denys. We hear 
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of no attack, or even feint elsewhere, though d’Alen^on had 
bridged the Seine above Paris, and tommon sense dictated an 
assault, or at least a feint, on the south as well as on the north. 

The truth is that no serious assault y?as intended by the 
leaders. Men in earnest would have posted tbeir guns and 
material under cloud of night, as*the Maid did at Troyes; 
would have begum the onset with dawn, as the Maid did at the 
outwork of the Orleans bridge-head. On the other hand, the 
army did not leave its quarters for Paris till after breakfast, at 
eight o’clock, and nothing was really attempted till two o’clock 
in the afternoon. If the leaders were in earnest, they certainly 
did not understand war as Jeanne understood it. But were 
they serious? Were their heavy gun^ ever in action? Was 
their display of siege material meant for more than a demon¬ 
stration of force, to encourage a tumult of their partisans within 
the town ? The Maid herself t 61 d her jud^s that she had no 
' orders of the day from her Voices, but “ went at the request of 
the nobles, who desired to make une escannouche or vaillance, 
but she was determined to go farther and^ pass the (ipsses.” 
The whole condufct or misconduct of the attempt—the late 
start, the 'general slackness, the puny attack on o single point, 
the want of supports in the onslaught (the need of the§e is em¬ 
phasised in Le Jouvencel, the military romance of the period), 
corr9b''r-..c the words of the Maid. She vainly tried to turn a 
demonstration into an attack driven home. 

It may be urged that when she thus spoke at her trial, Jeanne 
falsely denied having received any special command from her 
Voices, and /alsely reported that the French nobles intended 
to make no serious attack. H(er object would be to save the 
character of her Saints,—^they had not deceived her,—and to 
minimise the check to the arms of her King. But we have 
the conoborative testimony of a cool observer within the town, 
the contemporary notes of C 16 ment de Fauquemberque, clerk 
of the Parlemqnt of Paris under the English Government. 
Fauquemberque was a scholar, a man free from ambition. He 
writes that for fifteen years he had been clerk of Parlement, 

shunning higher legal office, in the spirit of Virgil’s line, 

0 6 
" Maluit et mutas agitar* inglorius hirUs}’ 

Anglo-Burgundian as he was, he closes his brief notes on the 
career of the Maid with the words, " God have pity^and mercy 
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on her soul 1 ” ’ His account* of the attempt on Paris agrees^ 
perfectly with Jeanne’s owil version, and deserves to be quoted 
in full. 

“On Thursday, September 8, the Feast of the Nativity of 
the Mother oC God, the sojdiers of Messire Charles de Valois 
assemb>ed in great niftnbers near the walls of Paris, at the Porte 
Saint Hx)nor6, rather hoping by a popular Mtmlt to oppress and 
injure the town and the inhabitantSy than to succeed by force of 
arms. About two hours after noon they began to make a 
semblance of an intention to assail the place. Hastily did some 
of the enemy at the swine-market and near the gate bring up 
long bourr6es (bundles of wood) and faggots, and throw them 
into the outer trenches^which were dry; next into the ditches 
close to the walls, where the water was high." (Either there 
had been a flood, or the managers of the sluices had admitted 
a full current of water from the Seine.) “ At this moment the 
disaffected or bribed people in the town raised shouts through-* 
out the whole placft on either side of the bridges, yelling drat 
‘ all is Jost, that the enemy has entered ’: with cries of Sauve 
qui peut! 

“ Thep|,on*all the people in the churches at sefmon were 
*panic-stricken, and most of them fled to their houses and shut 
the rfnn yf therft yi^as no Other commotion. Those who were 
appointed to that duty stayed on guard on the walH^d^t the 
gates, and others, coming up, made strong and good opposition 
to the men of Charles de Valois, who remained in the outer 
fosse, and without, at the swine-market, till ten or eleven o’clock, 
when they departed with loss, several of them ieing slain or 
wounded by gun sljot and arrow shot. Among others a woman 
called the Pucelle, who was one of the leaders for Charles de 
Valois, was wounded in the leg by an arrow. The plan of the 
leaders was rather to injure Paris by a commotion within, than 
by armed assault; for had they been four times more numerous 
than they were, or more, they could not have taken the place 
either by storm or sieg^ for it was well supplied with food, and 
the townsfolk and garrison were perfectly at one in the resist¬ 
ance, as it was reported that Charles de Valois had given up 
the place to oe spiked, ordered a massacre of men afhd wonien 
of all ranks, and would plough the site of a town of Christian 
people, a thing not easily credible.’’ 

This is^not a picturesque, but is an authentic account of the 
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events: the- attack was neither lerious nor snpported, but an 
*effort to cause tumult and surrender^ a vaillanu or escarmouche. 
The Maid was alone in her determination to force the fighting, 
as she herself averred. The French theh moved as late as 
eight in the mommg of the day of the Nativity* of Our Lady, 
halted at a hill now or lately stylSd t\\&Butte des Mmtlins or 
Windmill Hill, and there at the swine-market planted their 
guns, apparently out of range, behind the hill, at two in the 
Afternoon! 

On the walls they could see the English, says Chartiei^ arrayed 
under the banner of St. George, though from other accounts 
the defenders were Burgundian men-at-arms with the townsmen, 
or the armed townsmen alone save fcjr forty or fifty English. 
Artillery fire began about two o’clock. In the afternoon the 
outer boulevard of the Porte Saint Honor6 was attacked and 
was occupied, while the army uiMer d’Alen9bn and the prudent 
•Charles de Bourbon actually remained out of gunshot behind 
the hill, to check any English sally from the Porte St. Denys. 
(Yet it is doubtful if the English had a hundred men^ the 
place, while the irmin body of the French army looked on out 
of range.) • ' ■ t 

It was not the wont of the Maid to watch a battle fipm the* 
rear. She bore her standard through the deep djtx moat, and, 
crossingpA^intervening space, she plumbed the water moat with 
her lance, under fire. The French ignorance of the depth of 
the water has been attributed to bad scouting; but who could 
tell, from one day to another, how much water the moat con¬ 
tained? That depended on the engineers of the defence. 
King Robert the Bruce was a, cautious commander, and had 
investigated the depth of the water in the moat of Perth before 
he attempted a night attack in January 1313. But he, when 
the assault was made, had to fathom the moat with his lance, 
exactly as Jeanne did in broad daylight, and Bruce’s heavy 
armed men cou]^ only find a ford where the water was throat 
high. 

The assault on Paris on September 8 &iled exactly as 
Saintrailles and Dunois had failed at Jargeau in May, by reason 
of the de^ water in the fosse, and the lack Qf pmable bridges 
or light boats of any kind. That such boats were used as early 
as 1429 is not certain. We do not see them in pictures of 
sieges in the manuscripts of the day. If Poton and Dunois 
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were so improvident at Jargftiu, then, supposing that Boussac, 
d’AIen90n, and the rest meant serious work at Paris, they were* 
equally careless. Such things will happen. Napoleon had 
made no preparatibns for roughing the shoes of his cavalry 
horses against the frosts of a Russian campaign. Not a spike 
was nailed into the ^English guns at Waterloo by the French 
cavalry,"who had them at their will; not ^ iron ramrod of a 
pistol was used to disable our artillery. These were fatal over¬ 
sights ; but at Paris the French leaders had not meant to storm 
the pla«e: they looked on to see whether or not the Maid’s 
demonstration would be backed by an Armagnac mob within 
the town. 

The day went by as at the Tourelles, the Maid at the fosse, 
with her standard, in the heat of the fire, calling to the people 
to yield. According to her judges, she said “surrender to 
Ji#us,‘’ according to the hoetile “ Bourgeois de Paris ” she 
threatened them with massacre. Thereon a bowman, with th^ 
coarsest insults, aimed and sent an arrow through her leg, while 
with another he, slew her standard-bearer. She was certainly 
wounded and placed under cover beside tl^ moat, whence long 
after nightfajj she kept crying on her men to the charjfe. But she 
herse^^^uld not move, the supports were far off, out of range, 
she c ould not lead them; only her voice pierced the night. 
Still sI 5 F“arfleci' out that the place was theirs foi^e winning. 
At length de Gaucourt sent men who carried her l»ut of 
fire, still protesting that with perseverance Paris would have 
been taken. 

The leaders had not her intentions, had nqj her tenacity; 
the army did not come on, support following support, as far as 
we are informed. The d’Alen9on chronicler says that the 
French had only the slightest losses ; he makes a miracle of it; 
but the Bourgeois avers that they lost five hundred men in killed 
or wounded; that this was stated on oath by a herald who 
came next day, to ask leave to bury the d^d. He also says, 
inconsistently, that the dead were carried away and burned. 
Obviously few of the 8ead were found by the defenders, who 
dared not sally out and pursue, as is admitted. “ They cursed 
their Pucelll who had told them that certainly 4hey would 
storm Paris, and that all who resisted would be put to the 
sword or burned in their houses.” The same Bourgeois wit¬ 
ness attAbutes the triumph to the townsfolk; of men-at-arms, 
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he says there were only forty or fifty English 1 , He was a vine- 
^ grower; probably he passed the day in his cellars. 

We must find a happy mean between the rival fables of de 
Cagny and of the Bourgeois. We hear bf no losses among 
the French nobles, of no wounded leader excapt the Maid. 
Probably she with the advanced gukrd and its leader de Rais, 
was alone actively engaged; d’Alen^on came for her, says 
Chartier, from his safe position out of range. The whole 
story, as it has reached us, save from Fauquemberque and the 
Maid, is a mist of contemporary fable. In a JJorma* chroni¬ 
cle, written, apparently, within a year of the events, we are 
told that the artillery of Charles vn used noiseless gun¬ 
powder 1 

But, through the mist, one figure Ctands out clear in the 
sunlight, discerned alike by friend and foe; a girl of seventeen 
in white armour, who lets herself* down into feie deep dry fosse, 
4vho climbs out on to the dos tTdne under the city wall, and, like 
Bruce at Perth, fathoms the water of the great fosse with her 
lance, under a rain of projectiles, till she is, smitten tlyough 
the thigh. Undaunted, unweakened, she cries on the men. 
History shDws no other such picture. o ^ 

There is evidence which appears indisputable that tne french * 
left behind hundreds of wheel-barrows and of sca ling-l adders, 
with other jskge material—which they had not Use'S! But as 
they Ifere not pursued, and as, but for the King’s orders, con¬ 
veyed by princes of the blood, the Maid would next day have 
renewed the attack, it is the King, not the Maid, who is to 
blame for the jpss of siege material. The army, returning to its 
post of September 8, would have, recovered its material. But 
the army was forbidden to return. * 

Jeanne’s military fault, on her own showing, was her tenacious 
attempt to convert an escarmouche or vaillance —a display—into 
a determined attack, as some writers hold that she did, success¬ 
fully, at St. Loup^ She paid for her courage in person and 
prestige. 

Here it must be noted that, concernii!^ the conduct of the 
Maid at Paris, as later at Compibgne, and indeed from her 
victory at 6t. Pierre le Moustier to her cap^r^ her judges 
brought many charges against her, while in the Trial of Reha¬ 
bilitation (1450-1456) no witnesses were called in her defence. 
Pasquerel and d’Aulon were with her to the end; but they 
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were asked no questions on tife operations of September 1439, 
May 1430. - • 

Here is an opening for the Advocatus DiaboH I One may 
venture a conjecture as to the caution of the inquirers of 1450- 
1456. The Maid at Paris, for example, certainly kept exclaim¬ 
ing that •the place was«their^if the men would exert themselves. 
She believed, indeed, that it was so, that th* place could have 
been taken. But her prosecutors averred that she proclaimed 
this to be the monition of her Counsel; and her statement that 
her Courftel did'not urge her forth on September 8 they bluntly 
described as a lie. They have not left us the depositions of 
their witnesses, who declared that she appealed to the promises 
of her Voices. But Dunois was asked at the Trial of Rehabilita¬ 
tion whether all her military predictions were fulfilled ? His 
reply was, “Thoi^h Jeanne /lometimes spoke gaily about 
many matters of w«, to raise tne spirits of the men, and though 
perhaps all that she said of this kind was not fulfilled, yet,« 
when she spoke seriously of war, and of her vocation,” she 
confined herself tg the relief of Orleans and the coronation. 
The Commission of 1450-1456 probably didrnot care to inquire 
too closely iniD this question ; or to distinguish between such 
Vords gf encouragement as every leader uses, on one hand, 
a nd pr ofessedly inspired predictions on the other. Hence, one 
may guSs^^the gap in their inquiry. On the otftfti’ hand, it 
may have been caused by reluctance to expose the JmS^cile 
behaviour of the King from his coronation till the capture of 
the Maid. 

To take Paris was avowedly part of the vocation of the Maid. 
She had been thwarted by diplopiacy, otherwise the plac 5 would 
have fallen; but still she did not despair. Despite her flesh- 
wound she rose very early on September 9, and begged 
d’Alen9on to sound the trumpets and mount, “ for I will never 
retreat till I have the town.” D’Alen^on and other captains 
were of like mind, but counsels were divided. ^ While they were 
debating, the Baron de Montmorency, previously an adherent of 
the English, rode up with fifty or sixty gentlemen to join the 
company of tlm Maid. Her friends were greatly encouraged; 
but then arrived paries de Bourbon, with Ren6, Dtc de Bar. 
They bore the King’s orders, the Maid must return to St Denys. 

The other leaders, like her, were summoned, and with heavy 
hearts they obeyed the Royal command. They still had it in 
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their minds to make a new effort'crossing the Seine by a bridge 
• which d’Alen90n had caused to be constructed near St. Denys. 
On September lo, very early, they rode forth, only to find that 
by orders of Charles the bridge had been destroyed under cloud 
of night. Charles employed the next three days^in councils of 
retreat. After diriner on Septembef 13 h* abandoned St. Denys, 
where the Maid, with a breaking heart, left her armour ^spended 
in the cathedral before a statue of Our Lady. The Royal re¬ 
treat was hasty and disorderly; by September 21, Charles was 
in the haven where he would be, dining at Gien on Loire. “ And 
thus,” says the d’Alen9on chronicler, “ were broken the will of the 
Maid and the army of the King.” He had made the great 
refusal. 

His garrison was soon driven out of S?t. Denys, and the enemy 
made spoil of the armour of tlte Maid. The sword of Fierbois 
had been broken by her, it is smd by her aj^lication of the flat 
•of the blade to the back of one of the leaguer-lasses with whom 
she waged war. This tale appears to be a fable. She would 
not tell her judges what became of the swqfd. According to 
Jeanne, she had thos Fierbois sword at Lagny in April 1430, and 
later wor#the sword of a Burgundian captive there; a 

“ good cutting blade.” From her own account it 4 pes not 
appear that the mystic blade was that which sh e ^ oke at St. 
Denys. la^rather seems that, after her Voices wam^^r of her 
app^^ching capture, as they did in Easter week 1430, she laid 
aside the sword of Fierbois and her standard, that they might 
not fall with her Ihto-bostile hands. We do not hear that her 
standard was^ken when she was captured. 

With the Royal retreat to th^ Loire the victories of the Maid 
in the field were almost ended. But the impetus which she had 
given to French energy, and the 'depression and weariness of 
war with which she had affected the English conquerors, sur¬ 
vived not only her victories, but her life. Henceforth, with inter¬ 
vals of indolence, J^rance pressed forward and England withdrew. 

Fom years later Bedford gave to Henry vi a fair estimate of 
the gains which by his own confession Rer country owed mainly 
to Jeanne d’Arc. A mere fiagment of Bedford^ letter is very 
well known, Rymer published it, as of 1428, in the great 
collection of public documents called /Saafera 710). <^ich- 
erai quoted it firom Rymer, luid conjecturally dated it in the 
end of July 1429. Rymer merely gives Bedford’s iKscount of 
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the “ great stroke Upon your | 5 feople ” at Orleans, where they in 
numbers deserted;—a strobe due “ in great part, as I trow,” to' 
the panic caused by the Maid, and the encouragement given 
by her to the Frencl#. But Bedford’s paper is really of Decem¬ 
ber 1433, “ th* twelfth year of the reign of Henry vi.” Bedford 
says that “ by feir days and fictories,” after the death of Henry v, 
he had bought under English allegiance “igreat part of Brie, 
Champagne, the Auxerrois, Nivemais, Maconais, Anjou, Maine,” 
“and all things there prospered for you ” till the great stroke at 
Orleans. • After that, “divers of your great cities and towns, as 
Reims, Troyes, Chalons, Laon, Sens, Provins, Senlis, Lagny, 
Creil, Beauvais, and the substance of the countries of Cham¬ 
pagne, Beauce, and a part of Picardy, yielded without resistance 
or awaiting succours.” \With the aid of Beaufort’s crusaders, 
he says, he took the field, and ^ed much of the country and 
Paris. NevertheldSs the people in the English allegiance are 
ruined, and can neither till their lands and vines nor profit by* 
their merchandise, and are “ driven to an extreme poverty, such 
as thev may not Ipng abide.” 

Bedford was therefore obliged to come t^rEngland (1433) fo 
set forth Ijjs »eed of assistance. If he is not listerJed to, the 
Trendy under English allegiance “ shall be despaired,” and 
e ach pui n will do his best for himself, that is, will return to his 
rightful King. France is "in notorious jeopardy” of being 
lost, despite the loyalty of Henry’s French subjects, in Wiich 
Bedford expresses a sanguine belief. Finally, he asks for money 
from the revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster, and offers to 
devote his own gains from the same source to tjie recovery of 
France. ^ 

But the energy &nd self-sacrifice of Bedford were unavailing, 
and, by his confession, the successful reaction against England 
was “ in great part ” the result of the enthusiasm which, for 
four short months, centred in the Maid, whose Impulse accom¬ 
plished her task, though not in the brief sp^ce of her allotted 
year. Ignorant of the part of Bedford’s letter which Rymer 
omitted, all historians Save overlooked his recognition of the 
immense ser^ces of the Maid. 
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THE AUTUMN CAMPAIGN- 

Safely arrived at Gien, Charles disbanded an army which it is 
said that he could no longer pay, though he had money for La 
Tr6moille. D’Alen^on went to his/^ife and his vicomti of 
Beaumont; the captains retiKgied each to his own place of 
command; “ and the Maid abwe with the King, taking heavily 
f»their departure, especially that of d’Alen9on, whom she loved 
most, and for whom she would do what she would not do for 
another.” A late writer of 1484 avers that tJie King wighed to 
send Jeanne to wanagainst Rouen, but La Trdmoille objected, 
and despatched her (which is true), with hisa h:?Jf-brother^ 
d’Albret, to attack St. Pierre le Moustier, on the uppe^ Loire; 
De Cagny says that d’Alen9on, superseded by d’Albr et as Heu - 
tenant-genCi'iil; had gathered a force to assail Norniandy, and 
implored* the King to let the Maid ride with him. “ For her 
sake many will join who will not j?udge without her.” But La 
Tr6moille, de Gaucourt, and the Archbishop made the King 
refuse, ” and eever again would suffer her and d’Alen9on to be 
together. She had done things incredible to those who had 
not seen them, and still would have done ha“d they behaved to 
her as it was their duty to do.” 

Historians are apt to maintain that the King’s advisers, the 
Archbishop of Reims, La Tr6moille, de Gaucourt, and others, 
had now nothing pearer their hearts than the ruin of the Maid. 
But it is not easy to see any evidence in favour of the hypothesis 
that the advisers were personally hostile to Jeanne. Sl>e had 
been very useful, she might be useful again ; though when once 
the politioians had entered on diplomatic courses, hoping to 
buy the Duke of Burgundy from the English aluance, the Maid’s 
determined belief that peace could only be gained at the point 
of the lance, was embarrassing. None the less the theory that the 
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Council engaged her in enterprises which they intended to fail 
is incredible, though historians so impartial and so learned as 
Quicherat and Vallet de Viriville write that, after the check at 
Paris, “ the art ’’ (of* her adversaries) “ now lay in preventing 
Jeanne from (^deeming her fall.” Manifestly, on the other 
hand, it jvas the interest of«the King’s advisers that, when she 
did fight? she should be victorious ; but thejir private schemes 
and jealousies directed their choice of the places where she 
was to be employed, their diplomacy made any great enterprise 
impossible, while tjieir avarice or their poverty left their generals 
destitute of money and supplies adequate to their enterprises. 
Jeanne could do no great work because of their unbelief. 
That Jeanne was deliberately betrayed, is one of the two 
erroneous opinions prevalent concerning this part of her 
career. It is an example of thej^d myth of nous sotnmes trahis. 
The other error is fhe idea that^ier Voices deserted her, and 
that in her heart she knew her mission was ended. 

This theory is pastly based on the remark of Dunois, averring 
that she limited her mission to the relief of Orleans and the 
crownmg of the lung. But here Dunois, a^ibundant evidence 
proves, w^s n^jstaken. The King, Jeanne proclaimed, was to 
inter l^ris, the Duke of Orleans was to be released, the English 
we re to be driven out of France. But though Jeanne certainly 
Scpected these results from the impetus which sJ^i^had given, 
and though they actually were attained at last, it woulJfr be 
hard on her, and it would be rash to assert that she firmly 
believed she would live to see the fulfilment of her mission. 
To Dunois and the Archbishop of Reims, as l|ter to a lady. 
Marguerite Touroulde, she said explicitly that she knew no 
more than other pfeople about the hour or place of her death. 
Aware that she might fall hny day, in any skirmish, she could 
entertain no sure belief that she was destmed to behold the 
complete triumph of her cause. 

Again, we no longer find her maintainij^ that she is to 
achieve, that her Voices command her to achieve, any one 
great deed. She only lights for the Cause, and she goes where 
the captains s|nd her. But the reason is obvious. The truces 
deprived her and deprived France of any special *objective. 
Paris was not to*e assailed. Distrustful of d’Alen9on, who, 
as of the Royal blood and adventurous, was jealously regarded 
by the fq^nkant King, and who had not distinguished himself 
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by generalship, the Council wobld not allow Jeanne to ride 
with him against Normandy. Her own strategy, we shall see 
later, was the best, and was approved of by the Duke of 
Burgundy. She wished, as she told her jhdges, to go into the 
He de France in October, and reduce Paris by tutting off the 
supplies of that great city. But sbe wac not permitt^ by the 
Council to take pert in these operations. 

She had to move in the train of the Court. The Queen 
now came to join the King, and Jeann* had to follow their 
indolent train to Selles-en-Berri and to Bourges, where the 
Queen settled. Here d’Albret lodged Jeanne in the house 
of Marguerite La Touroulde, who gavtf'evid'epee in the Trial 
of Rehabilitation, and here Jeanne abode for three weeks, being 
often at prayer in the churches. My’guerite told Jeanne that 
“she did not fear to risk h^self in war, because she knew 
that she would not be slain.”^ The Maio answered that she 
'^had no more security than others who fought. She would not 
touch the rosaries of women who asked for this favour, “ Touch 
them yourselves, they will get as much goo(j. from your touch 
as from mine.” '&he gave freely to the poor, with a glad heart, 
saying, am sent for the comfort of the poo- agd needy.” 
“ She was very simple and innocent, knowing almost upthingr 
except in affairs of war.” Marguerite and Jeanne slegj^Jo- 
gether, and^iien went together to the baths. 

Jiieanwhile the King moved about from place to place, 
Montargis, Loeh^, Jargeau, Issoudun, settling for two months, 
on November 15,” at Mehun-sur-Y6vre. He went ewrywhere 
except to theefront. His Council now determined to attack 
La Charit6, a strong town on,the bend of the upper Loire, 
which had no apparent strategic value at tMs stage of the war. 
But Charles and his advisers must have known that the long 
delayed, and by Bedford often prayed for, arrival of Henry vi 
with a new English army, was to occur in the spring of 1430. 
As we shbw later,^it was part of the Anglo-Burgundian plan of 
campaign of April 1430 to send a la^e and«mobile force to 
the towns and forts held for Burgundy by Gjressart, commanding 
in La CharitA The Burgundian purpose, in Ai:fil 1430, was 
to keep ksurassing, from La jCharit6, the re^ of the French, 
while relieving Park by attaining their front m Lagny, Melrm, 
Sens, and other towns which were weakening ruining the 
capi^ by stopping supplies. 
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Thus the strategy of CharleS’s advisers, November 15, 1429, 
to anticipate the Anglo-Bvrgundian schemes by seizing La 
Charity, St Pierre le Moustier, and other places under Gressart’s 
command, was no mere freak, as historians have asserted; but 
was rather a sagacious forecast of the intentions of the enemy. 
UnhappUy, while tha King gave orders for the expedition 
against La Charit6, he left his army destit'ite of money and 
supplies. This can hardly be set down to the fault of his 
generals, d’Albret and the Maid. She, for her part, was anxious, 
as alwaysf that the army should operate in the lie de France, 
to secure the reductipn of Paris. 

The commantdtint of La Charit6, Grasset or Gressart, was a 
free lance, who had been a mason, it is said; but that was an 
old story. For many ye^ he had secured his reputation as a 
soldier. As leader^of a ccHppany, he had captured La Charity 
in 1423. He had once seized Xa Tr6moille and held him to 
ransom; he warred for his own hand, and La Tr6moille owed 
him a grudge. Hi» niece had married a Spaniard by birth, a 
soldier of fortune and uncle of Alexander Borgia (Pope 
AlexanSer vi). This Spaniard was bailiff o^»«nother town, St 
Pierre le ^ouptier, some thirty miles from La CharR6, to the 
^uth, and d’Albret determined to discuss the nephew before 
the unde. 

Bourges, d’Albret and the Maid gathered tl»rf> array; she 
is mentioned as in command with d’Albret in an o^cial d 0 fcu- 
ment of November 24, in wlych. the people of Bourges are 
commanded to raise 1300 gold crowns for the army besieging 
La Charit6. It thus appears, in face of all attepipts to deny 
the fact, that Jeanne at this time ftpld a position officially 
recognised, and thtft not “pubfic rumour" alone “attributed 
the command to the Maid.” The English Government, also, 
we shall see, described Jeann^ as “leading the hosts of the 
Dauphin.” Contemporaries of both parties knew what a modern 
critic repeatedly denies. 

The si^e of Sft. Pierre le Moustier seems to have begun on 
or shortly after October*25. When Jeanne had taken it, she 
and d’Albret |hen sent to the town of Clermont, asking for 
ammunition *to attack La Charit6, and the people added a gift 
of a sword, twb (diggers, and a sperth or battle-axe, for “ the 
Messenger of God,” the Maid. 

We togw about ffie Maid’s brilliant success at St. Pierre le 
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Moustier only from thejpvidence'of 4 ,’Aulon. After some days 
^ of artillery fire a breacli "^as made in the walls, and an assault 
took place. The garrison was very numerous, and repelled the 
storming parties, which* retreated. D’Aulon, who had been 
wounded, and could walk only witli Crutches, w^ a spectator. 
He saw‘ the Maid left alope bena^h' the wall, acccpnpanied 
merely by her oign people, her two or three lances,'probably 
her brothers, who never deserted her, and their men. D'Aulon 
managed to* get into the saddle, rode to her and asked her why 
she did not retreat, but remained alone. She raised fche salade 
of her helmet and said, “ I am not alone, with me are 50,000 
of my own, and retreat I will not till I have taken this town.” 

“ Whatever she might say, she had only four or five men 
with her,” remarks the literal d’Auloj^ “as I know for certain, 
and so do several dthers sfho'lwere |/i*oking on ; so I urged her 
to retire like thdsj-esit. Then s«e bade me t^ll the men to bring 
r faggots and fascineff to brf<%e the moat: and she herself gave 
the same order in a loud voice.” ^. « y 

In a moment Ihe-thifig watf dope, whereat d’Aulon was all 
amazed, “and th.>>t®wn was stSfified, ^h no great resistance.” 

This was the t«ue Jteanife J:duch, as we talk qf “ the Nelson 
touch ”; the in^Jomitable^'fenacitj^; the gift of'enco^ragemenR 
Whatevfer she^meAnt.By ^*’50,040 Of het own,”—prob ^ly s he 
only expresfl!^. hgr sense .pP heavenly protection,—she'^id itTui 
asljthe viewless so,o‘< 3 o tft bridge the m<fet. If she saw a vision 
of legions of angels; she was ^kso* perfectly awakelo the nature 
of her actual sufroundings, and to the fact that angels are not 
sappers and piiners,, / • 

Henceforth neither d*Aulon nor any of har. companions was 
asked, in 1430-J456, any ques'^tions about'^her later fights till 
her capture. It^ has been Suggested'that the judges of 1450- 
14^ wished to* spare -thV feelings of many who, at that time, 
^fefe reconciled to the King, after beihg his opponents. But 
the gap in the pvldCncfe period on which the judges at 
Roueri l&id stress is most un^Asfactor^. ^ 

» On November 9, Jeanne was at Motilfns in the Bourlionnais, 
^ where St Colette happened to be. One morning^the Saint heard 
the bellspfiher convent sound for matins thre^ours too early, 
and feared that people might take this fof a signal given by 
the nuns to the enemy. The Saint, therefore, to whom nothing 
was impossible, made all the clocks of the* town go t^ree hours 
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too fast, while she caused Ij^e sun to^ise three hours too early !• 
This miracle shows what legend could do for St. Colette; even 
legend took no suclj liberties with theflMaid. Whether Jeanne 
met the famous Saint or not is unknown. 

Jeanne no^ wrote fironj Moulins to the people,of Riom, 
requiring munitions^ lor the attack bn La Ch|irit6; and the 
Lords with her being sleqderly provided. The note is brief, 
and not in her style; it does not bear her motto, Jesus 
Maria. ^The town of Riom promised money, but gave none. 
On the other hand, the people of Orleans behaved with their 
usual generosity. Possibly La Charitd was attacked partly be¬ 
cause it was a nest of cosmopolitan bandits with no fixed 
allegiance even to Burgundy, and all the neighbouring towns 
had an interest in its c^rture. »Bur Orleans never failed the 
cause of France and the M^id. i Tho people sent gunners, pay 
for the men, clothes against the bitter winter weather and some, 
of their own artilleyj. _ 

Matters went ifl at La C^ariti A* that period sieges could 
not weH be prosecfitedip winter: in Noves^r and December 
1428, Orleans had a respite from Englislr att^k,,-,^ 0 » No<vem- 
Ijer 24, as«we*have seett, the pepple. of ^qurges were asked 
for 1360 gold crowi^,^ for feck of'which m© •siegO^ must 
- lie* raised. By this time the hlar^c^al de Bous|» h^ joined 
the French besieging forCes,jjwhich were numerically inadequate. 
They had to raise the siege,; -they lost some qf their artillery, for 
the King sent no money apd supplies : the/noney from Bourges 
never arrived. M. Villaret suggests,‘that the King or hi* 
advisers perhaps Jcept it, while ,M. de Beaucpun throws the 
blame on “ the ifl-will of L» ^’t^moille.” this ill-will his 
authorities do not here sb much a» mention. The leaders had 
publicly announced that Jjiey musj.^i^ tft» siege if they were 
not supplied, and they’ were not ^sujiplied. - It hgs been" 
erroneously said, on no evidCnGflr»ai*all,.th«tjn-January 1430, 
Gressart surrendered La Chari^.in'exchange -for the money 
from Bourges. But ’a* tn the foltowigg April Gressart was as ^ 
strong as ever, the story is a manifest fable. 

At Rouen ^e judges made jnijc^ pf the -failu^p at. La 
Charit . 

“^hat did you do in the fosses ? ” 

" 1 caused an assault to be made.” 

“Did ydu throw holy water? 

*3 
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' “I neit^ threw■'aior caused ij tp be thrown by way of 
aspersion.” >7 ' - ^ 

“ Had you adwce Hfrom your ’\^i( 5 ps ? ” 

“ I wanted t9 go* into France*, but the '.oaptams said it was 
better to go first to La Cfiafit^.” 

“ Why did you.not enter the town, im'vou were coifimanded 
byGod?” -- 

“ Who told you that I had commandment from God ? ” She 
had no revelation ahpsJt La Charit6^ Her Voices sa^ nothing 
either way. * ’ ^ 

The long .Act of Accusation, or Requistioin, accuses her of 
having made, at La Charit6 and Compiigfte, many unfulfilled 
prophecies as matters of "fevelauon. 

No evidence is given,^ hose wa^p^ever given, no witnesses 
were ever cited. It is pfobab'te that she, like all commanders, 
encouraged her troc^js, " You m'ust win, you are sure to have 
them"; as Dunois says, '!she-would sometimes speak gaily on 
matters of war to animate the men.” She denied that, in the 
cases charged, sk? pretended to speak by'’revelation; and we 
are not emabled to criticise the stories to the opposite effect; 

One witness, by way* of exception, was actilally^ named by 
the judges, a visionary or impostor,. Catherine de la R< 9 chelle, 
one of M. de Viriville’s Rycelles, really a married-woman 
wioh^ family. Examined by the official at Paris, she accused 
Jeanne of being under the protection'of the Devil; and that 
gives the measure of 'ORherine de la Rochelle. What we 
know. frOhi t^e Maid about; this miserable creature is that she 
jpaet the woman at Jargeau, and at Montfaucon in Beni. Cath¬ 
erine averred ibat a lady in White and eoiSd appeared to her, ■ 
bidding her procure heralda from the King, and trumpeters, 
and go demanding gold from the.good towns; notsSb. bad idea, 
as the was, was foiling for want of money, and the schemS^ pro¬ 
vider? a pleasant, billet fos Catherine. - She Had, she^said, the 
secret of feding hidtjen treasure. Jeanne bade her* go’^me. 
Took after her household; aiKi take c^e of her children.'* She 
afoo* consulted tt Catherine, who said that her namesake’s 
story Wag nohsense; .and Jeanne so infosmed tl^e Ring, to the 
huge discontent of the divineress and of thencharlatan, brother 
Ri^prd,'Tvho patrcoiised her. Cath^ne had advi§^ J^eanne 
not to go to i. 4 'ChaWtdfc "b^pse it was' muchr too "cold,” 
Catherine brtjhg a* matron whd Idted her comforts. She wish^ 
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to be an ambassadress of p»jace to the Bwgundy, and* 

Jeanne said that “peace lyas only to»be yron at the lance’s 
point.” In fact, CJaiheriiie’saiim gas* to 'bte the prophetess of 
the Kina’s_ C<juncjl a;^ of the politician^. Jeanne sat up all 
night witp' Cafherlhe# to see the lady in white, to no purpose; 
but Catherine musf .'fe|ve-,e 4 bally failed to*see the Saints of 
Jeanne! 

The so-called “Bourgeois de faris,” a violent Burgundian, 
makes the Grand Ictquisitor say jn A- sermon that Brother 
Richard was a fedierly than to Jeanne, Catherine, and two 
other women; he “coached them,” says M. AHatole France 
(1/ ki endocirinait),'^* he led thfim as Jie pleased.” We are not 
aware of a single-instance, iri which J^ianne acted on the coach¬ 
ing of Brothe^^Richard. ‘^heir acquaintance began when she 
converted him from the ^rgundian to-the French party, at 
least he turned his coat'as soon as they mef. That he coached* 
her is not proved by offering a citation from a witness who 
merely says that she confessed to the man at Senlis. Nor is 
there afiy proof that Jeanne “ smelled a riv^’.'*' fn Catherine de 
Rochelle: sh^ detected a humbug. Most certainly Brother 
Richard diCl not lead Jeanne as he pleased; he did Tiot lead 
her at*kll,—this is tbe old-theory of Beaumarchais (1730J. 
Joanne found out the foolish pdlpiteer and his pwpil, who had 
a genius fpr advertisement'. ' According ^to the fiour^dis, 
quoting the sermon of the Grand Inquisitor, Brother Rjjchard 
at Jargeau, on Christmas Day, adnimistered the Holy Commu¬ 
nion thrice to Jeanne and twice tQ a Breton visioudry who Was 
later burned. I do not ’observe that the accusers at Rouen, 
pressed this chargo, ^whatever *its value may bte, against the " 
Maid. ■ It is a pity, of coutse, that Brotlier Richard was allowed 
to bfe a hanger-on of the Court, but we do not learn that on 
any occasion-Jeanne acted on his advice. She never was led 
by priestS; She never confided, we, must keep oh repeating, 
to a’npe^ the monitions of her Voices, by which she was di-, 
rqcted. It was th^for^impossible.for prie$t^ to “indoctrin¬ 
ate ”,ni: coach as. regards her-qiisston, tho'ugh they might 
raise her indignation against the Bohemian heretics. • 

In tbe autumn dhmpaign, to. reSume, it does not ap^r that 
the Maid iii any.way -to blame for tbd'failum. ^ The Sjng 
raised a force which he would no^ pay or vfetuaL Jeanne 
wished Birft force to strike at a vital ^int ^ip Rtance. ” The 
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captains led her to Sv Pierre le Moustier, where their supplies 
of all sorts ran .low;, but th| tenacity of the girl stimulated the 
men to a successful effort They then marched without ade¬ 
quate supplies to La Chariti, and raised the sj|ege when the 
money for which they had asked ae esseijtial was not provided. 
La Charite, as thpre was none tO rescue it, “ must have capitu¬ 
lated oncjday or another,” says a critic. The remark is inno¬ 
cent, an army without money and supplies could not wait for 
the remote day of capitulation I 0 

The policy of the Royal counsellors had damaged, none the 
less, the prestige of the Maid as invincible. - i^ilthusiasm in the 
loyal provinces had been frittered away by the dawdling French 
diplomatists, the dupes of Burgundy. But it is not to be sup¬ 
posed that the politicians had a purpose to cheapen the 
Maid. They merely attempted nfi advance on a great scale; 
o the King merely failed, as always, to show himself on horse¬ 
back at the head of his troops. The trucks continued; there 
was no policy, military or civil; they “ waited for something 
to turn up.” 

In Ddtember, in the presence of La Trimoi'll^ and le Macon 
(de Trives), who are accused of being enemies of the Maid, 
the King gave to her and her family letters ennobling them. 
The name dK'^.our dear and beloved ” Jehanne is spelled “ d’Ay.^ 
TRr whole kith and kin are ennobled, “ that the memory of 
^e divine glory and of so many favours may endure and increase 
for ever.” Jeanne’s father, mother, and three brothers and all 
their kinship and lineage are included; and noblesse is to de¬ 
scend both in the male and female lines, though ” they may, 
perchance, have been of other than free condition.” No ar¬ 
morial bearings are mentioned in the grant, but the Maid told 
a painter at Rouen, and told her judges, that her brothers bore 
two lilies of Frsince, or, on a shield azure, between them was a 
sword supportingt-a crown; the new nathe of the family was du 
Lys. She herself had never used a shield or armorial bearings; 
the King gave them to her brothei^. The Royal gratitude 
gave rank without lands and gear. In later d^ys Jean^du Lys 
succeeded to Baudricourt’s captaincy of Vaucouleurs: Pierre 
was supported by the town thid Duke of* Orleans; apd the 
good town provided a pefbsidp- long enjoyed by the mother of 
*the Maid, for the city' possess^ a virtue not commonly found 
in princes. * t 
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The King may liave meanf well, but his money sank into the 
corpulent La Tr^raoille lilse water into sand. The Royal ac-’ 
counts prove that he was always ^.eceiving.- presents of horses 
(he fell off his at Mont^pilloy) and of money. In the high 
tide of distress at Orleans (February 1429) he got 10,000 gold 
crowns. » On September- as, 1429, he had 6594 gold crowns 
and 589% livres tournois,‘to pay 2000 men-a^arms and archers, 
of whose exploits nothing is heard, and who may have been 
men in buckram. Meanwhile Charles had not a crown piece 
for Guy de Laval, who therefore gave orders to sell his lands. 
When Chateau Thierry surrendered. La Tr 4 moi'lle obtained 
the revenues aftd ^cheats of the town. He got the Governor¬ 
ship of Compifegne, and he had’ monstrous pensions. This 
Falstaff was absolute with the King, from whom he took much 
and to whom he (pnt something; and when the Maid was 
captured, but not yet sold \o the English, Charles could not 
ransom her; the money was needed for La Tr6moille, whom the* 
Constable could not manage to capture or despatch. Riche¬ 
mont did his best, Jie had a plot going, and, at an unknown date, 
had even a plan for taking possession of tj;-' Maid, so one of 
his agents confessed. 

• In December 1429 there was, in addition to the activity 
of the*captains round Paris, one hopeful feature in the war. 
La Hire was a soldier^ whatever his faults. seized and 
held the town of Louviers, within twenty miles of Rouen, »n 9 
the French believed that the English dared not attempt to re¬ 
cover it while Jeanne lived. 

If Jeanne could have despaired, she might" well have aban¬ 
doned hope and the military lif^ for how much they had wasted ‘ 
of her allotted yeaf 1 
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JEANNE’S LAST CAMPAIGN 
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The truces with Burgundy lasted till Easter, or, as some hold, 
ended a month earlier; Jeanne was, till then, constrained to 
be inactive. Only two or three trivialities are known about her 
occupations. On January 19 she v»as at ^Orleans, where the 
loyal people entertained her with win'e, pheasants, and partridges. 
oThe people of Tours, though they declined to give a trousseau, 
at the Maid's request, to H 61 iote, daughter of “Heuves 
Poulnoir,” the King’s Scottish painter, prodded wine for the 
wedding breakfast-. ^ The Maid at an uncertain date took'a lease 
of a housfc at Orleans, perhaps as a home for her, mother. 

We know nothing of Jeanne’s pecuniary resources^; she told* 
her judges that she never asked anything from the King except 
for military pvcposes, “ good arras, good horses, and the pay- 
meftit of her household.” She had no jewels but two rings of 
base metal. She gave what she could to the poor. When 
captured she had 12,000 /wres of the King’s money, “ no great 
treasure for waging war,” as she said. 

By March 16, Jeanne was at Sully, La Tr^moille’s place, with 
the King. Though the truce'is said by Monstrelet to have 
lasted till Easter (April 16), other authorities give the date as 
March 15. The people of Reims had written to the Maid, ex¬ 
pressing their fear of a siege. She answered them from Sully, 
on March 16, “ Yeu shall not have a siege, if I meet the foes; 
and if I do not, shut your gates, I wil^ soon be with you, and 
I wilLmake the enemy buckle their spurs in haste. ... I 
would send you other news that would jejbiceuyou, but fear 
that the letter may be intercepted.” 

The Duke of Burgundy, in faqj^ had inducefi Bedford to cede 
to him all Champagne, while* he was to let England hire a 
contingent of his subje(^. England, meanwhile, had to issue 
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proclamations agtiinst deserters for the second time in four 
months. Historians, deceived by a heading to this doct^ 
ment,—heading invented by Rymer, the editor of Foedera^ 
1710,—have suppQsed that the English Government spoke of 
“the terrifyirjg sorceries ®f the Maid.” In fact, a similar order 
againstjdeserters had beeji issued before she was so much as 
heard ; and the English archives have yielded not a single 
allusion to Jeanne d’Arc, except in Bedford’s memoir of 
December 1433, which, thanks to a blunder by Rymer, has 
hitherto* been misunderstood, and, indeed, mainly unknown. 
The war with Fj^nce had become unpopular in England. 

The good news which Jeanne could not tell the people of 
Reims, was probably the fact of a great anti-English conspiracy 
in Paris. The arrest of a Carmelite led to the discovery of the 
plot, for which eight leaders were executed. The conspiracy 
seems to have beeft detectsd about March 21. Scottish archers 
were to have been admitted within the gates, a popular rising 
was to have done, the rest. The Scots would be of Kenned^s 
command at Lagny. 

Oft March 25, Pasquerel, the Maid’s confessor, wrote and 
signed a letter, purporting to be from Jeaftne, to thjp Bohemian 
heretics.* ^e hears that they overthrow the statues of saints, 
and tuin churches. If they did not, they were unworthy of the 
name of Reformers. The Huguenots were later to destroy the 
cathedral of Orleans, the statue of the Maid the bridg^ and 
even the modest tomb of Jacques Boucher, on which was com-* 
memorated his hospitality to Jeanne during the great siege. 

Pasquerel makes her say to the Hussites, “I would have 
visited you with my avenging arm 1 ” {style Pasquerel), “ if the 
English war haii not detained me. . . . Perhaps I will leave 
the English alone and turn against you.” She never would 
have left the English alone. 

On March 28, Jeanne wrote again to Reims, saying that the 
King had heard of a Burgundian conspiracy within the walls; 
but he knows that the French party in tfie town is* loyal, and 
they are in his best ^aces. He will help them if they are be¬ 
sieged; the* English, we shall see, desired to take Reims and 
there crown their 'little King. “ You will soon hear my good 
news more plainly. ... All Bretagne is French, &d the Due 
is to send 3000 men, paiiT -for two months,”—a hope never 
fulfilled, but not a prophecy firom the Voices. 
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Meanwhile preparations were being made ifi England for the 
{urival in France of little Henry vi y^ith an army. We possess 
a long paper of advice sent to the English Council by the Duke 
of Burgundy, at a date certainly earlier than^pril 23; and this 
document gives a lucid account of the state of a^airs as they 
were in April. The French, says ^lygimdy, thanks to the 
campaign o£ July-August 1429, nqw hold many towns and 
fortresses oil what had been the English side of Loire, Yonne, 
Seine, Marne, and Oise. In these regions the English will 
find no supplies, Paris is beset, and oppressed by thcoenemy, 
“whereby it is daily in great peril and danger," for it had 
lived on the produce of the towns now in the enemy’s hands. 
To lose Paris would be, for England, to lose the whole 
kingdom. 

We have thus hostile testimony to ,the enormous change in 
affairs, since the Maid brought the succour 6f Heaven to her 
King in mid-Lent, 1429. 

® There is excellent evidence for the success of the French 
arms and the long misery of Paris, in the Journal d'un Bourjois. 
“All the villages round Paris are oppressed by^the ArmagSiacs, 
not a man pf Paris dares to set his foot beyond the suburbs; 
if any do, they are lost or slain or set at high ransQm; and 
supplies that reach Paris are charged at twice or thrictf the 
ordinary rate.” 

Tbe Anglo-Bu^gundian forces, provisioned from Normandy 
‘and Picardy, must therefore, says the Duke of Burgundy, labour 
to save Paris by recovering the surrounding towns now in 
French hands. “ Paris is the heart of the mystic body of the 
kingdom ”; only by liberating the heart can the body be made 
to Sourish. The best strategy is to fight on both sides of the 
Loire. Many hold that Paris should be well garrisoned, and 
that Henry vi should first march on Reims and there be 
crowned. (We know that the Burgundian party in Reims was 
conspiring to open the gates to Burgundy and England.) 
Now it is true that “Henry’s French subjects will be more in¬ 
clined to support his ca^se if he be cro*?ned at Reims. On 
the other hand, it is an extremely strong, town, w^ll fortified, 
well provisioned, and well manned, so that to besiege it would 
be a long affair, and the besiegers could noto get supplies. 
(How easily this place of streng^ had fallen before the Maid t) 

A check at Reims would-be m immense disaster, and while 
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the Anglo-iurgunflian forces»were concentrated there, Paris 
might fall. Great garrison^ in Parft and in the remaining* 
towns under English allegiance wohld merely eat them up, 

“ and rather be theii destruction than their salvation.” ‘ 

Supposing tjien that King Henry brings an English army of 
10,000 inen, he shoul^ sencj looo good horsemen to the places 
under Pferre Gressart (La.^ Charity and others) to work the 
Loire country, while the Duke of BurguRdy will reinforce 
Gressart with 200 men-at-arms. They will all combine to 
fight at Eerri, and advance towards Orleans andThcSologne. 

This advice (as we have already seen) shows the absurdity of 
the statement that Gressart surrendered La Charit 4 , in January 
1430, for 1300 gold crowns; that the King took with gold the 
town which the Maid failed to take with the sword. At the 
same time, Burgundy’s memoir suggests that the French attack 
on La Charit6 was made foi- sufficient strategic reasons, though 
the assailants were left destitute by the King and the people^ 
of Bourges. However, in fact, the Anglo-Burgundians were 
unable to carry out their scheme. « 

Froiftier towns, tZorbueil and others, the letter of advice says, 
must be well manned to prevent Sens and Melun frogi victual¬ 
ling themsSlves (for Melun had come over to King Charles in 
April f7-23); Laon and Soissons must be attempted, to clear 
the road to Reims; while Burgundy must seize Pont ^ Choisy 
(Choisy le Bac), with its bridge, to secure his communicatiijps 
in his attack on Compi^gne,—the central and chief object of 
his desires: the ‘town that, on September 30, 1429, had dis¬ 
obeyed the. King’s orders to surrender to Burguiyly, preferring 
death to that dishonour. They had seen the Maid, and were 
of her spirit. It is*vain, the Bilrgundian memorial goes on, to 
make any direct attack on Beauvais, Sens, and Melun, they 
are too strong. The real objective is Compiigne, the other 
movements are to relieve Paris, and to distract the French 
on their rear. 

We now understand tRe Burgundian plan (S’ campaign, which 
was entirely ruined, thinks to the resistance of Compi^gne, 
though at theicost of the liberty and life of the Maid. She, 
according to the d’Alen^on chronicler, was highly (fissatisfied 
with the plans and preparations of Charles, and left Sully at 
the end of March without the ka^ledge of her King. This 
is improbable, and, according to M. Aoatole France, “ Things 
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fell but in quite another way. The Maid raised a company of 
<,about a hundred horso and sixty-eight bowmen, under the 
command of a Lombard captain, Barth^leray Baretta. . . . 
She wa's in the hands- of d’Aulon, and d’Aulon was in the 
hands of La Tr^moille, to whom he owed motmy. The good 
squire would not have followed Je^ne against the King’s will,” 
Jeanne, in fact, did as she pleased; d’Aulon was*only her 
loyal servant, and was paid by her. That he, at this date, 
owed money to La Tr6moi'lle is (as we have already shown) an 
error. He borrowed the money (500 gold crowns)e just two 
years later, when Jeanne was dead, on March 16, 1432 ; and 
this fact is M. France’s proof for the statement that d’Aulon 
was in debt to La Tr^moille in March 1430! Having had 
to ransom himself after being captured with Jeanne at Com- 
pi6gne, in 1432, d’Aulon was obliged to negotiate a loan for 
two months from La Tr^moi'lle. < ' 

M. Champion correctly states that Jeanne left Sully with a 
kittle troop (her “ two or three lances ”) “ ^jnd rode for Lagny- 
sur-Marne because they of Lagny made good war on the Eng¬ 
lish of Paris,” as says the d’Alen50n chrdnicler. At^ Lagny 
she met soldiers oftgoodwill, Baretta, Kennedy (apparently not 
Sir Hugh, called “ Come with the penny ”), and Ambroise de 
I.,or6 commanding there, or his lieutenant, Foucault. (Saretta 
commanded thirty-two men-at-arms, forty-three crossbowmen, 
aqd twenty arVners.) To this handful had. shrunk the armies 
01 Dunois, La Hire, Boussac, and de Rais, “with whom the 
Maid was used to ride; she was not sent to accompany any of 
the great lea<|ers ; she rode off from Sully and joined the first 
company of men warring near Paris whom she could encounter. 
To strike at Paris, with however weak stroke, to be “ in 
France,” the old He de France, was always her desire. As 
well as the Duke of Burgundy, she understood the necessity 
of weakening “ the heart of the mystic body of the king¬ 
dom ”; at that task she had wished to be in November, not 
at La Charity, rfer military instinct was correct, but she was 
unsupported. Yet it does not app^r that she was wholly 
without Royal backing.' She actually possessed,^hen captured, 
12,000 litres of her King’s moneys—all her war chest. It is 
probable that with this sum she supported Baretta’s handful of 
4nen. 

And now her Voices abandoned her: not that they were 
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silent, but they g^e no warl^e counsel. She told her judges 
the heart-breaking story. Jt was in Easter week (April 17-23)11 
and it seems to have been in a moment of triumph, that “ as 
I was on the ramparts of Melun, St. ‘Catherine and 'St. Mar¬ 
garet warned #ne that I should be captured before Midsummer 
day; th§t so it mu|t ne^s be; nor must I be afraid and 
astoundbd; but take all things well, for God would help me. 
So they spoke, almost every day. And I prayed that when I 
was taken I might die in that hour, without Wretchedness of 
long captivity; but the Voices said that so it must be. Often 
I asked the hour, which they told me not; had I known the 
hour, I would not have gone into battle.” 

Her allotted year, she knew, was almost ended, but the pro¬ 
phecy of the Voices came with the shock of certaihty,—^the 
Voices that spoke^ not of instant death, but a myriad jimes 
worse, of capture. Would not the bravest man, with the pros¬ 
pect of the death by fire in case of his capture, would nqj 
Ney or Skob 61 eff,tWallace or Gordon, have blenched ? But 
the Maid rode on^ first in the charge, last in the retreat. There 
is no*other such* tale in history. She was the bravest of the 
brave. ^ * 

I have laid that this tidings came to her in no hour of depres¬ 
sion, 1 )ut of triumph. Melun had been English for ten years: 
in October 1429 it had been handed over bj^ Bedford to the 
Duke of Burgundy. But in April 17-23 the townsfolk ejected 
the Burgundiali garrison and captain, and left free to France' 
their bridge, and the passage of the Seine. “As no regular 
French arm^lay before Melun, this proves,” say% M. Champion, 
“the still abiding value and ascendant of the presence of 
Jeanne. She opaned more bKlliantly than has been generally 
recognised the campaign df the Oise.” 

From Melun, at a date unknown, Jeanne rode to Lagny, due 
east of Paris, and an ill neighbour to the capital, being one of 
the towns recovered for France in August ^1429, and now held 
by a garrison of those which were choking “ the heart of the 
kingdom.” “ Of JeanSe’s arrival there was great talk in Paris ”; 
she soon gav* them something to talk about. News reached 
Lagny that a band of three or four hundred “ Englisjjmen " was 
traversing the lie de France, doing as much mischief to fhe 
country as they could. The Maid, with Kennedy and his Scots; , 
Foucault, commanding in Lagny for Ambroise de Lor6, Baretta, 
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and otlwr leaders, determined to meet the “ Eflglish,” which they 
did; “ and hard work they had, f6r,.the French were not more 
numerous than the English,” says Chartier. The enemy were 
not under an English leader, and may have .been mainly Picard 
allies of England. They were all slain or taken, a^id the French 
also had losses in killed and wouijded. ,The enemy, having 
archers, dismounted in the English way; probaBly they 
fortified themselves, as usual, with long pikes, or the chained 
palisade of stakes. Twice the French charged them furiously 
and were beaten back,*but at last, says Monstrelet, were rein¬ 
forced abundantly, and brought up field-pieces. 

Among the prisoners was a gentleman, Franquet d’Arras. 
For some reason unknown, perhaps because he was taken by 
one of her own little band, perhaps merely at her request, 
Franquet was given to the Maid, that she Height exchange him 
fof the landlord, of the Bear Inn, at Paris, who was one of the 
inspirators seized alter the failure of the French plot in March. 
But the landlord of the Bear had died in {yison, or had been 
Executed, and, at the demand of the Bailli of Senlis, Franquet 
f^as tjied by him and a jury, as we call it, of men of Lagfty, on 
charges of# murder, Jobbery, and treachery. H,is trial lasted 
for a fortnight; it was not a drumhead court-martiaf; he con¬ 
fessed to the charges against him, and he was executed. '* The 
Burgundians, acctistomed to gentlemanly murder, robbery, and 
tre^hery, were horrified, and her judges made the death of 
Franquet a great point against the Maid. She replied by stating 
the facts as we have given them. She received Franquet as a 
pledge for the .life of the landlord of the Bear; the^^^landlord 
being dead, and civil justice demanding Franquet,'she' handed 
him over; he was tried, he confessed, and die was executed. 
Burgundian writers later averred th&t Jeanne cut off his head 
with her own hand, because he refused to kneel to her I 

As we have already seen, at Lagny Jeanne still had the famous 
sword of Fierbois, wjiich she is commonly said to have broken 
while gapping a leaguer-lass with the flat. At Lagny she ob¬ 
tained I sword taken from a Burgundia^, and bore it till her 
capture, “ a good sword to give good smacks and gdod strokes ”; 
w^t she di(j with the sword of Fierbois she refused to say. She 
n#ver slew any man; she carried her standard iiPher right hand, 
her left held the reins. “ Whether the life of war had hard- 
eiied her, or whether, like all ecstatics, she was subject to sud- 
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den changes of temper, she did not show at Lagny the mildness 
ofPathay” (where she wal not in the fighting lihe). “Thil 
Virgin, who previously, in battle, had no arm but her standard, 
now used a sword’found at Lagny, a good sword to hit and 
strike,” says ^ critic. 

In faol, she had always Wbm both sword and sperth, and had 
daggers to boot. But no man, on any occasion,—not .even in 
the moment of her capture,—bears witness that the Maid ever 
dealt a stroke with the edge. She knew that "she was to be 
taken, and did not choose that the sword' of Fierbois should fall 
into the hands of the enemy: apparently for the same reason 
she did not carry her standard at Compiigne, for we hear nothing 
of its capture. 

Jeanne neither worked nor professed to work nliracles. She 
did not pretend to heal people by touching theln with her 
ring that had touched St. Catherine. Moreover, even the 
mythopoeic nature of an excited people rarely attributed 
miracles to the Maid, a very extraordinary fact when we rei- 
member the amazing miracles which were freely attributed lo 
St. Colette. But at Lagny there seems t# have been a popu* 
,lar effort 4 o Connect Jeanne with a miracle, nothiti| less than 
that great performance of St. Colette—a resurrection I 

Once, when the Saint was absent from her convent at 
Poligny, a sister died. She then appeared toiithe Saint,—like 
Dr. Johnson’s dead wife to Dr. Johnson in the story,—With 
such an aspect as .too forcibly proved that she was lost. The 
Saint at once sent an express to the convent, forbidding the 
nuns to;bury the dead sister before her own ftturn. On the 
fourth day St. Colette went back to the sisters, and commanded 
the corpse to arise. Th% corpse did so, went to the altar, 
kneeled, and prayed "in the sight of a watchful multitude, 
breathless with wonder and profoundly affected.” The corpse 
then walked to the confessional, made her confession, returned, 
addressed the sisters, lay down quietly in <ier coffin, ceased to 
breathe, and was buried. . 

The mitac^ attributed to Jeanne at Lagny was less out of 
the common course. 

Her judges |aked her, “ How old was the boy •whom you 
raised up at Lagny ? ” *• 

“ He was three days old, and he was brought before the im¬ 
age of«the Blessed Virgin. I was told that the maids of t&e 
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^wn were^rtiered before the image, and I»was asked to go 
and pray to God and the Virgin that life might be restorecP to 
‘’tHe child. I went, with thevOther maids, and prayed, and at 
lastjhere seemed to bg life in the child, who gasped thriceT 
was baptized; then instantly died, and was buried in holy 
ground. For three days, asr |)eopm said,'he had givefe no sign 
of life. He. WW'.its black ^my coat, but when he gasped, his . 
colour beg^ to come back. 

“ Was it said in the town that you had caused the resurrec¬ 
tion,'‘and-that it was done at your pray^ ? ” 

“Itasked no questions on the subject,"'•answered Jeanne, 
with prou^disdain. 

^f it yere a sin to pray, and were sorcery to receive a favour¬ 
able ansvyei; at least the prayer was collective, andalL.tfie 
ihaids of <yigny were (greatly guilty. 



CHAPTER*XX 

THE LA^T DAY UNDER ARMS 

A MINOR miracle which occurred at this time, proves th’it gpod 
men prayed for the Maid, not knowing, as she knpw, t^at her 
fate was.^hapen. She told no man of the predietipp <if her 
approaching capture, lest she should discourage Jier c®mrade^| 
■perhaps lest they should force her to seek safety with*‘ihe King,, 
-—who was always in a safe place. Since the Voices spokai^ 
Metun, she had usdally followed the counsel of the captains in 
war. ^ ‘ 

Meanwhile, as regards the miiidr miraoie, on tfie night of 
April a 8 %prife^ of Angers had such a headache tfiajt he ex¬ 
pected to die. ' He prayed, as was ^his wont, to St. Catjiexine^ 
of Kierbois. Instantly his pain vanished; in a few days he: 
was aWe to walk; he made a pilgrimage to Fisfbois, and “ said 
a Mass for the I^g and the noble Maid.” •* 

From Lagny, Jeaime had gone to Senlis with looo horse 
under'various leaders. She and the captains were admitted 
into tRe city; not so the men-at-arms, the tdWn could not 
afford to entertain them. 

Meanwhile (Apfil 22) the King was still dallying with the 
idea of a congress of the Powers at Auxerre, to arrange a 
general peace, afld was not without hope that the Duke of 
Burgundy woifid meet his envoys on June i. But the English, 
as Charles told the Duke of Savoy, seemed* to be far from en¬ 
thusiastic for peace; aawas visible enough, Henry vi being on 
the point of invading France with a large army. The French 
King pitifully complained that he had been unable to fulfil his 
promise of "handing Compifegne over to Buigundy, htot, on the 
other hand, Bui^ndy had not restored to him Pont Sainte i 
Maxence. If Charles’s men have broken truce, he says, so 
have Burgundy’s men; they have tried to take Troyes. 

207 
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It took Charles and his advisers exactly ten months to dis¬ 
cover the truth which the Maid hafl announced by letter to the 
people of Reims on August 5, 1429, saying, “ I not con¬ 
tent with these truces,” which she thinks* may be merely in¬ 
tended “to deceive the Royal blood.” The peasant girl, in 
August 1429, saw through the diplbmacf of Burgund^f, and on 
May 6, 1430, hercKing announced to the people of Reims-that 
the Duke of Burgundy “ has never had, and now has not* any 
intention of coming to terms of peace, but always ha^favoured 
and does favour our enemies." 

No heavenly Voices were needed in July 1429 to inform the 
Maid that the Duke of Burgundy was hoaxing her King, his 
favourite La Tr^moille, his de Trlves, his de Gaucourt, and 
the rest of his advisers. Beyond the circle of the politicians 
and diplomatists of France, the truth of thfe case was visible to 
plain men; to the people of Compi^gne, Troyes, Reims, to 
‘bvery one. But the politicians chose to be deceived. 

Such was the end of the wisdom of the'^wise, of the King, 
- the Archbishop of Reims, La Tr^moille, de Gaucourt, and the 
rest. Five more years of war before the treaty of Arras was all 
that the feing and Council gained by preferrin^'they: own wis-j, 
dom to-the wisdom of Jeanne d’Arc, “ the Uguine,” the vision¬ 
ary, the simple, ignorant, hallucinated, puzzle-headed lass. 

Burgundy haC been concentrating his forces and his copious 
artillery at Montdidier, some thirty miles north-west of the 
main object of his desire, Compi^gne. Compi^gne rivalled or 
excelled Orleans in its extent and strength, and commanded 
the passage of the Oise, and that route to Paris. Situated on 
the southern bank of the river, mot like Orleans, on the north 
of the Loire; like Orleans it had amver frontage, protected by 
a deeper stream, and unlike Orlean:^ it had fosses full of water. 
Behind it, to the south, was a great forest, just as Orleans had 
a forest to the north. The Anglo-Burgundians first secured 
their footing on thtf farther side, the northern side of the river, 
and, as at Orleans, their earliest task wcs to attack the strongly 
fortified bridge-head. Meanwhile the city wa^ not invested 
on the other bank, and the forest concealed the advance of 
convoys afid relieving forces from that quarter. The enceintes 
of the two cities are almost identical in extent and forma¬ 
tion. 

The main object of the Anglo-Burgundian campaign pf 1430 
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was to capture Compi^gne, whence they could enter and domi* 
nate the lie de France, andtelieve Paris. Henry vi landed at 
Calais on April 23; in less than a month an Anglo-Burgun- 
dian command was* encamped along the Oise, opposite the 
coveted city. The Duke of Burgundy from Montdidier, march¬ 
ing due ^st, occupied Noyen, south of which, at a distance of 
two piles, lay the strong place of Pont I’Evique, with its in¬ 
valuable bridge over the Oise, which was held by a stout 
English ^rrison. Just above Compi^gnf^ the Aisne, on the 
southern side, falls almost at right angles into the Oise. Im¬ 
mediately above the junction, on the northern bank of the 
Aisne, was the strong place of Choisy-le-Bac. If that were in 
Burgundian hands a French force operating south of the Aisne 
could find no nearer bridge than that of Soissons, held at the 
moment by France.» 

The first great object of the French loyalists was therefore 
to capture the town of Pont I’EvSque, and cut the Burgundian ‘ 
lines of communicadon southwards across the Oise, while Bur¬ 
gundy 'ga.s besieging Choisy-le-Bac, with its bridge across the 
Aisne. To assist in this manoeuvre the Maid, on May 13, 
entered Cogjpilgne from the south. Here she met, for the 
iSst tiqje, the Archbishop of Reims and the Comte de Ven- 
d6me. To her, as to these dignitaries, the town presented 
wine, as was usual. 

With a force estimated, probably by exaggeration, at froifl 
2000 to 4000 men, under Poton de Saintrailles and three other 
captains, the Maid attacked Pont I’EvSque at dawn. The 
English garrison is also overestimated, probably, at 1200 to 800 
men; in either case it was more than adequate to hold a 
strong place again^ a sudden camisade. The French, how¬ 
ever, were gaining ground phen the Burgundian garrison of 
Noyon, two miles away, came up and fell on their rear. They 
were obliged to withdraw, though as the killed are stated at 
only thirty men on each side, the fighting nftist have been the 
reverse of resolute. 

On May 16,, Choisy-le-Bac surrendered to Burgundy on 
terms; the captain,—Louis, brother of Guillaume de Flavy,— 
with his garrison and great gun, was allowed to rrtire into 
Compifegne by teifns of the capitulation. 

The French and the Maid returned to Coiripi^gne. Their 
aim was now to fall on the rear of the Burgundians ; but to do 
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.th& they must cross the Aisne, and they had now no nearer 
bridge than that of Soissons, far aif^ay to the east. 

On May j 8, Jeanne and the whole force rode to Soissons, 
accompanied by the Archbishop of Reim*s, who there parted 
from Jeanne for the last time, and took an early opportunity of 
blackeninil' her character. Perhaps shd* knew not “^his, but, 
though she had admirable opportunities of speakmg her mind 
about hinf, the loyal girl never uttered a syllable against any one 
of her party. 0 

Soissons was held for France by a treacherous Picard, named 
Guiscard Bournel, who had been placed there by the incapable 
Charles de Bourbon, the fugitive of Rouvray fight. Boumel, 
claiming the privilege of the good town, refused to allow the 
army to enter, and then sold the town to Burgundy for 4000 
salus d^or. The document attesting his infamy is extant, and 
^ has been discovered by M. Pierre Champion. Her judges 
accused Jeanne of s.wearing profane, when she heard of the 
trcacTbexy of the Picard (who joined the Burgundian army), and 
of saying that, if she had him, she would cause him to be 
quartered, precisely the punishment which he had deserved by 
the law of the day. She answered- that she rfeve*. swore, and 
that those who said so must have misheard her. o 

The French army now broke up, crossing Marne and Seine, 
as the countrj'" could not support them; and the town of 
Compi^gne could not supply so large a garrison, being already 
sufficiently manned. But Jeanne, knowing that the'English 
and Burgundians had now actually established themselves 
opposite Compi^gne, on the horthern bank of Oise, insisted 
on riding thither with the little band of Barth^lemy Baretta, 
which, reckoning four men to r each lance, cannot have 
numbered more than 200. The d’Alen^on chronicler, Per¬ 
ceval de Cagny, cannot have been in her company at this mo- 
ment. But he dictated his Memoirs only six years after the 
fatal event at Cbmpiegna, and he had doubtless heard the 
reminiscences of companions of tlCe Maid, probably from 
d’Aulon. De Cagny always writes of her io a tone of the 
warmest affection and the highest admiration: he regards her 
kindness for his chief as one of the glorias ^f^iis House. 

According to de Cagny, then, Jeanne was at Cr^py when she 
heard that tbe Duke of Burgimdy and the Earl of Arundel were 
encamped in &ce of Compi^gne ^th a large foreq. About 
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midnight (May 23-33) she left Cr 4 py, with her company-cf 300 
or 400 combatants (really with about half that number at most, 
as far as Baretta’s bpd is concerned). They told her that they 
were but few to pass through the hosts of English and Bur¬ 
gundians ; buf she said, “ Par mon martin^ we ar^/snough: I 
will go A 5 see my gocJd frieftds at Compi^gne.” 

la fact, by rapid riding through the fcftest paths tm the ‘ 
southern side of the river, not yet occupied by the Snemy, she 
eiltered iCompi^gne, unopposed, about sunrise on May 23. 
There is no record of her reception by the notables of the city 
in the town’s books of accounts. It is hardly worth while to 
criticise a story of May 23, gleaned in 1498 from the lips of 
two men over ninety, who were young in 1430. These men must 
have been older than Jeanne, and so were not among children 
to "whom she is reported to have said, in church, “ Childrenf and 
dear friends, I tell you that I am sold and betrayed, and will soot^ 
be delivered over to death. Pray God/or me. Never, more 
shall I have power to serve the King and kingdom of.BeanCe.” 

No doubt Alai» Bouchart, who collected this story from the 
lips of the nonagenarians in July 1498, stsftes whatjhe heard. 

But, Loud 1 %^hat liars we old men be I ” The Maid herself 
told her judges that she had no warning from her Voices of 
the day and hour of her capture. “ Had I known, I would not 
have sallied forth.” She also says that sh^concealed frQjn 
her men her foreknowledge of her fate. Is it likely, then, that, 
at any*one of her three last visits to Compi^gne, she publicly 
announced her apprehensions to the people agd a crowd of 
children in church ? 

We know nothing of what pfissed in Compifegne on May 23 
till five o’clock, the hour ofjthe fatal sortie; but it is most prob¬ 
able that the weary riders fcok rest, that*'Jeanne heard Mass, 
and that she consulted with de Flavy. 

We must now describe the positions of the^Anglo-Burgundian 
forces. Opposite the bridge-head'on the northern side of the 
river, at the village of Margny, Baudot de Noyelles comnruinded 
a small Burguwdian outpost, “ the camp of our advanced guard 
and the nearest to the enemy,” says the Duke of j^urgundy, 
writing on the d^ of the events. Above Margny is a cliff with 
a wide prospect; below, Baudot’s post occupied the head of a 
long paved causeway, built through marshy and often fiooded 
meado^. Beyond Mai^ny, and a mile and a half from the 
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town, farthet up the river bank, is Clairoix, then held in great 
force by a famous warrior, the veteran Jean de Luxembourg, 
tomte dte Ligny. Farther down the river than Margny, by some 
two miles, is Venette, the camp of the English under Mont¬ 
gomery. These dispositions are given by Monstrelet, the 
soldier-chronicler, who was present.® At Coudun, corfiflealed by 
the high land abd^e Margny, and by the valley of the Arqnde, 
lay the Duke of Burgundy, within a league of Margny. • 

About five o’clock in the evening the Mkid, withToton le 
Bourguignon, brother of d’Aulon (not Saintrailles), and “ some 
other captains,” and with from 400 to 500 men, horse and foot, 
says Monstrelet, swept out of the town, across the bridge, and^ 
beat up the quarters of Baudot de Noyelles. The object of the' 
sortie, says Monstrelet, was simply to clear out the isolated post 
®f Baudot, and render the place untenable. 

^ Burgundian chroniclers aver that the Maid, before sallying out, 
announced many ^‘foolish phantomries’’ and “divine revela¬ 
tions,” saying that she would capture the '"Duke of Burgundy, 
and destroy his force! That she announced revelations is 
alleged by her accuser in his long paper of charges. She was 
not asked, however, whether or not she proclainlfed f jiat she had 
received revelations; she was asked whether Ihe Voices ga>ve any 
advice, and she said, “ None I ” Had she known that she was 
tg be taken, and' had the Voices nevertheless bidden her sally 
out, she would have obeyed them, she declared. 

In fact, the sortie was an ordinary operation of yar,*a sud¬ 
den attack on a small outpost, probably but ilUfortjfied, at an 
hour when, says Monstrelet, most of the men of Baudot had 
laid aside their armour. It was a surprise. De Flavy, to se¬ 
cure the retreat, had lined the imparts of Compi^gne with 
culverin men, archers, and croalibow men, and filled with 
bowmen a number of small boats, ranged along the farther , 
bank of the river; so writes ,a contemporary advocate in the 
cause of that ill-fated soldier. 

Her retreat thus covered and her task easy, Jeanne, on her 
grey horse, with her scarlet goW-emJiroider^ .hucque, must 
have sallied forth with a heart as light" as it was resolute. She 
scattered? the men of the outpost through the village, but the 
Duke of Burgundy avers that not one of his TOen was killed or 
taken I At this hour, Jean de Luxembourg, with the Sieur de 
Criqui and eight or ten other gentlemen, was riding from 
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Clairoix on a visit to Baudot. They had drawn rein on the 
cliff of Margny and were reconnoitring the town, which lay far 
below them. But for this accident, the Maid wouldjiave re? 
turned Safe and successful; Baudot would not have been rein¬ 
forced from @lairoix. But Jean de Luxembourg, observing 
the atta^ on Baudot^ senttback riders to his force at Clairoix, 
whc) came up at the gallop. Twice, as wheij with La Hire sh^ 
drove back the English at Les Augustins, the Maid charged 
the mei^of Jean'de Luxembourg and forced them back, she 
told her judges, to Baudot’s position at the end of the cause¬ 
way. A third time, riding in the rear, “as she that was the 
chief, and the most valiant of her band,” says a Burgundian 
chronicler, “ doing deeds beyond the nature of woman, there, 
as Fortune granted it, for the end of her glory, and for that 
her last day under erms,” she drove the enemy back by h^f 
the length of the causeway. 

So she charged, caring only for the safety,of her band ; th# 
Burgundian chronfclers honourably acknowledge the greatness 
of her^conduct. ^ut most of her men had fled to the boats and 
the bridge.' And now, she says, the Engli^ from La Venette 
came up (soo» men, writes Monstrelet 1 ) and cut hSr off from 
Safety, She s§emi, by her own account, to have been driven off 
the causeway “bn to the fields,” the heavy marshy meadows. 

It has been said that the delay in executing the retreat was 
caused by the booty which the Maid’s men stopped to colI«:t« 
and were reluctant to abandon. This is the mere guess of a 
modern’btsjorian. Of course the sortie was not made merely 
to scatter Baudot’s men ; it was necessary to raider their post 
untenable : this needed time. .The whole adventure, from the 
first exit to the capture of the Maid, perhaps lasted but one 
hour. The Burgundians ^om Clairoix, warned by Jean de 
Luxembourg, would arrive in small companies, and as their 
numbers swelled they were able to drive back the party of the 
Maid, who thrice compelled them, in their turn, to retreat. 
But every minute the ISiurgundians were reinforced. 

Now all hei^ men had fled; only d’Aulon, his brother, her 
brothers, tftad two or three more were with her when she was 
' surrounded by men of all the hostile forces, Burguwdians, Pi¬ 
cards, EnglishmA.^ nothing then was between her and Com- 
piigne but the river bank and the outwork with its moat. The 
drawbridge was raised, lest the pursuers should enter with the 
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flying throng; but the Maid ne^er reached the drawbridge. 
She was forced into the meadows* she was surrounded, she 
was draped from her horse by an archer of the Bastard" of 
Wandonne; her friends could not remount her. Chastellain, 
the late Burgundian writer, says that she asked the archer if he 
were noble, and that she gave him her faith as a prisoner, when 
he replied that hf was. Historians who accept this pictur¬ 
esque statement give the Maid the lie. ■, 

“ Never did I give my faith to any man,” she answered her 
judges haughtily, when they desired her to be on her parole 
not to attempt to escape. De Cagny reports her words thus : 
When asked to surrender she said, “ I have sworn and given 
my faith to another than you,”—to God and the King,—“and 
I will keep my oath! ” 

Many a time she had implored her Sainte that, when taken, 
she mi^t meet instant death. Now, and it was like her, she 
tried to secure^ her death by refusing to surrender. Captives 
were apt to be slain if they declined to yield’themselves, or, as 
after Jargeau, were murdered in a scuffle bet\^een the me^ who 
took them, and quarrelled over their claims. 

But the“Maid was too great a prize. She, heB>brothers, and 
d’Aulon were carried off in triumph, also Poton ie^Bourguignon.' 
But Baretta had not given his life or freedom for the protection 
of the rear, and .no man of name and eminence shared the 
, glcfry and the calamity of Jeanne d’Arc. When the Duke of 
Burgundy, in his bulletin of the day, says “many captains, 
knights, squires, are dead or taken,” il ment comme un bulletin, 
we hear of none of them. 

This was the glorious end of^ her glory in arms. She, with 
certain foreknowledge of her fate, had accepted her doom, 
being, like Bayard on a later day,,k willing sacrifice for the 
people whom she had led. She was the Flower of Chivalry; 
brave as d’Argentine at Bannockburn, but brave for a nobler 
end than the winning of deathless renown. 

Guy de Laval, La Hire, Dunois, ^oton de Saintrailles, 
d’Alen^on, had you been there the Maid had no| been taken 1 
The charge of treachery against de Flavy is quite baseless. 
He could (seither succour the Maid by a sortie, nor leave the 
drawbridge down in face of a charge of Ei^lishmen whom 
Monstrelet could number at 5000. His first duty was to thg^ 
town, which he so manfully and successfully*aefended. 
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The soldiers, with shouts of joy, led the Maid to their quarters. 
The Duke of Burgundy, who had come up too late for the 
fighting, went to see her. “ Some words he exchanged with 
her,” says Monstrelet, who was present, “ which I do not well 
remember.” It is not likely that the Duke had the better in 
the exchange of wgrds, and Monstrelet may hare preferred t(f 
forget them. 

BoA the Duke*and Jean de Luxembourg wrote joyous des¬ 
patches containing the glad news. Luxembourg addressed his 
rto his brother, TBishop of Th^rouanne, and Chancellor of France 
undef Henry Vi". So great a prize as the Maid was not per¬ 
mitted to a mere archer; the property in her lay between the 
Bastard de Wandonne and his superior, Jean de Luxembourg. 
He w|s in English pay, so the King of England had a claim 
on Jeanne, as he especially asserted a claim to Charles vii, if 
taken, and to other French princes. {See Note.) 

Thus it was Jean de Luxembourg who finally*got the money 
for which Jeanne,was bought ind sold; and perhaps historical 
candour may admit that, ^ he was in English pay, by the rules 
of war he could not but gwe her up, just as the Scots had no 
choice but to hand Charles i over to the English. Neither 
they nor Jean were compelled to take the blood-money. 

The capture rejoiced the hearts of the*false French and of 
the Archbish<m of Renns. The University of Paris, violently 
Burgundian, and the Vicar-General of the Inquisition, wrote 
(the Inquisitor on May 26) to the Duke of Burgundy, asking 
that Jeanne migjjit be handed over to Inquisitorial ifiercies and 
“ the justice of the Church.” , The other letter is undated: 
writers say that “ they fear the malice of wicked persons, 
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wAa, as is said, are taking great pains to rele&se the said woman, 
in exquisite ways.” , 

The English had, from the first, proclaimed their intention 
to burn'Jeanne d’Arc alive, if they’fcould catch her. They had 
even consulted the University of Paris, in May 1429, on the 
propriety of burning her herald. !^ut thg first persoqg to take 
practical steps towards burning the Maid were the French 
doctors and priests, lights of the Gallican Church. French 
priests and lawyers tried her, with infamous injustice; the un¬ 
named witnesses against her were French ; French pnests and 
lawyers condemned her, and handed her over to a French 
executioner: and all these things they did with zest, and would 
have done, had there been no English concerned; had the 
quarrel been solely between Armagnacs and Franco-Burgun- 
dians. Moreover, the odious English tradition about the 
Maid was based on French authorities. 

We know nothing of any attempt by the Maid’s party to re¬ 
lease her, eithep by purchasing her from Jean de Luxembourg 
(who would probably, if he could, have sold her to the highest 
bidder), or by threatening reprisals on Anglo-Burgfindian 
prisoners, (Or by thd sword. The King and clergy of her party 
did not even appeal to the Pope. Jeanne, as far^^hs our au-^^ 
thorities enlighten us, was absolutely abandoned, except by 
the good people who, in extant collects, pray God to break 
h^f irons. The King was at Jargeau when a messenger from 
Corapifegne, after the disaster, brought the request ^ the 
people that he would aid them. Probably they mentioned the 
capture of the ,^aid; if so, the fact is not recorded. Charles 
answered that he would come swiftly in person to relieve the 
city; of course he broke his Ro^al word. 

The Archbishop of Reims betrafs the tone of the French 
clergy and of the King’s advisers. ‘^His letter to the people of 
Reims, great friends of the Maid, has only reached us in a 
summary made in tl^e seventeenth century; but that is enough 
to damn the Archbishop. He tells tl^ news of the capture, 
and says that Jeanne “ would not take advice, but did as she 
chose.’’ To what advice he refers, we know riot. Had he 
wanted th^ Maid to accompany him, when they parted at 
Soissons on May 18? Did he ask her to aid the people of 
Reims, who, after all their anxiety, were in no danger of a 
siege? 
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After his callotfs and ^ungtateful observation about the girl 
who had restored him to his see (even if she had perhaps pre¬ 
vented him from embezzling a crown), the Archbislysp shows 
an extreme cynicism. God, he writes, has sent a new prophet, 
a shepherd b«y, “ who says neither more nor less than Jeanne 
la PuceJJe. He is cpmmapded by God to go to the King, and 
defeat the English and Burgundians.” The young shepherd 
als^ criticises the Maid: “ God has suffered Jeanne to be taken 
becausciOf her pride and her rich raiment, and because she 
had acted after her own will, and not followed the commands 
laid on her by God.” 

The boy knew what these divine commands were, and that 
was enough for the Archbishop. They actually took this boy 
to the army, where he rode sideways, and displayed stigmata 
after the manner of St. Francis. The English caught him in 
a battle where they also caught de Saintrailles, exhibited him 
in triumph when Henry vi entered Paris, and drowned him 
without trial. The Archbishop reveals am&ing depths of 
French cynicism or superstition. It was easy for the boy to 
“jayfieither morS nor less than the Maid” ; to do more, or as 
much, was no^ found possible. 

All clerfbs were not on the level of the mitred one of Reims. 
The Archbishop of Embrun wrote to his King words as bold and 
true as the Archbishop of Glasgow wrote to Mary Stuart after 
Damley’s murder. “For the recovery of this girl, and for tfce, 
ransoQi of her life, I bid you spare neither means nor money, 
howsoever great the price, unless you would incur the indelible 
shame of most disgraceful ingratitude.” The«King preferred 
to keep the shame, and his money for his pleasures and for La 
Tr^moille. He kad less than princely gratitude; and she, in 
sight of the stake, and amijjst a throng of angry English soldiers 
and hateful French prints, proclaimed him “the noblest 
Christian in the world.” His apologist suggests that Charles 
really could not help it, not being his own^naster, and that he 
was very sorry. 

After keepipg Jeanne for three or four days at Clairoix, 
Jean de Luxembourg sent her to the castle of Beaulieu in the 
Vermandois, a place of which the Bastard of Waqdonne was 
then, or later, captain. She was treated as a prisoner of war; 
d’Aulon attended her, and the d'Alen^on chronicler probably 
received the following anecdote from d’Aulon himself. One 
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day he said to her, “That poor*town of ^mpi^gne, which 
you have loved so dearly, will now%be placed in the hands of 
the enemies of France.” ^' ‘ * 

“It shall not be," answered Jeanne, “fior no places which 
the King of Heaven has put in the hands of the gentle King 
Charles by my aid, shall be retakei^ by l^is enemies yii^ile he 
does his best to keep them.” 

The- words are in the very style of the Maid. The ]Kng 
showed no diligence in succouring Compifegne; but tjie sldll 
and tenacity of de Flavy, and the courageous endurance of 
the townsfolk, enabled the city to hold out till, on October 
25-26, they were rescued by a combined movement of Ven- 
d6me and Saintrailles, and a sortie of the citizens en masse. 
The enemy was forced to make a sudden and shameful retreat, 
losing all the Burgundian artillery, guns of^position, and field- 
pieces ; and many adjacent strong places and towns. The 
/.nglo-Burgundian plan of campaign was shattered. 

Meanwhile the condition of Compifegne fonfive weary months 
preyed on the mind of Jeanne, who cherished the hope of 
escaping, and living or dying with the towiisfolk. Her idea 
was to escape infra 'cLuas pecias nemoris, which apoears to mean 
“ between two groves ”; the French has entre deuxpihtes de boys, 
usually rendered “between two planks.” To her judges she 
said, “ I never was prisoner in any place but I would gladly have 
escaped.” She was not under parole; she had given her 
faith to no man. “ I would have locked up my guardian in a 
certain tower, but the porter saw me and stopped me. As it 
seems to me it, was not God’s will that I should then escape. 
My Voices told me that needs must I see the King of Eng¬ 
land,” a boy whom, as she observed, she did not wish to see. 

Meanwhile, soon after July 14, Fierre Cauchon, Bishop of 
Beauvais, expelled from his see by^the arms of France, pre¬ 
sented himself at the camp of Jean de Luxembourg before 
Compifegne. He wp.s a violent enemy of France; he had a 
personal hatred of the Maid, and he was commissioned by 
Bedford to extract her from the hands of Jean de Luxem¬ 
bourg. The Maid had been taken within the 'limits of Cau- 
chon’s see<; so he said, but the Chanoine Dunand avers that 
Corapi^gne was not in the see of Beauvais but of Soissons. 
Cauchon claimed to be her judge, but that he could not be 
without authority delegated frqm the Bishop of Soissons or 
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of Toul He ha(if no such 'authority. He maintained that 
Henry vi, as King qf rranofe^ had a right to the person of any 
captured king, prince, or person of high rank, at a, price of 
10,000 francs. Jesfnne was no princess, she was a peasant girl, 
but she was wc#th a Royal ransom to the English. Their hearts 
were sef*on release ifrom 4 he terror with which the girl had 
paralysed their men; they desired the most ^ruel of revenges; 
they* were anxious, as were the French priests and docto^, 
their sull^ects, to involve the King of France in their victim’s 
guilt as a heretic and a sorceress. To these infamies had fallen 
chivalry and faith; knights were eager to burn the bravest of 
their enemies, a woman; priests were determined to destroy 
the sweetest Christian alive. 

Cauchon represented the meanest of mercenary surrenders, 
the selling of the Maid to the English, as the first duty of 
chivalry. “ The foremost oath of the Order of Chivalry is to 
guard and defend the honour of God.” The honour of Godi 
He mentioned thfc report "■on dit" that the French were 
trying,to release Jeanne by way of ransom. It is always "on 
dit I ” There is no trace of any such attempt to outbid 
England. .“'She Church” demands the oody of the Maid, 
^nd ciffers English gold. The impudence with which Cauchon 
covers the priests of his party under the name of the Church 
is not the least of his offences. The Church was assembling 
for the Council of Basel; the Council, if any body of me*, 
were the judges of the Maid. To the Council, finally, she 
appealed—but only the first words of her appeal are written in 
the French minute of her trial; in the official Latin version 
they fire suppressed. Such ,was the justice of Cauchon’s 
“Church,” Eccltsia Malignantium, the Assembly of the 
Maiignants. 

There is a story to the effect that the English nobles at 
Rouen desired to sew Jeanne up in a sack and drown her out 
of hand in the river. It had been a merci^l death. But the 
Earl of Warwick point«i out to them the moral advantage of 
burning her 4s a heretic. The anecdote is of late origin; 
it appears in a Latin epic on the Maid, printed in 1516. 

It seems that the stay of Jeanne at Beaulieu was n«t for more 
than a fortnight.* There was a report that she had escaped, 
founded, perhaps, on her attempt to escape. She was now re¬ 
moved to Beaurevoir Castle, forty miles north of Beaulieu, 
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where she lay between the beginning of June and the end of 
September. Here she was in the friendly hands of ladies; the 
aunt of Jean de Luxembourg, Jeanne, who was old and near 
her death; Jeanne de Bethune, Vicomtesse de Meaux, his 
wife ; and her daughter by a former marriage, Jeanne de Bar. 

The ladies were anxious that she rhouldslay aside mail’s dress 
and provided her ^ith stuff for gowns. She replied that she 
could not obey them without leave from God: “ It was nod yet 
time ”; her dress was a symbol of her resolute adh^ence to 
her mission. 

In a recapitulation of the evidence, not in the record itself, 
it is recorded that she said, “ The Demoiselle de Luxembourg ” 
(the oldest of the three ladies) “begged Jean de Luxembourg 
not to hand me over to the English.” This is an example of 
the omissions in the reports of her answers; the fact, so 
honourable to the Demoiselle and to womanhood, does not 
fcppear in the minute. “ I would have changed my fashion of 
dress, if it had been within my duty, at the request of these two 
ladies, rather than for any soul in France, except my Qu§en.” 

One Haimond de^Macy, a knight, saw the Maid at Beaurevoir, 
and attempted to take liberties with her, whichcshe^ repulsed. 
Another captive, Mary Stuart, would probably,have escaped*^ 
by aid of Haimond de Macy. But Jeanne, says de Macy, 

“ was of honest conversation in word and deed.” She could 
c net stoop to the use of feminine witcheries. De Macy’s evi¬ 
dence closes thus : “ I believe she is in Paradise.” o 
Jeanne’s mind was entirely engaged in pity for the folk of 
Compifegne, and anxiety about the siege, an operation as im¬ 
portant as the siege of Orleans She had heard that, if the 
town were stormed, all within it over seven years of age were 
to be massacred: her enemies had attributed similar designs 
to the French, if they captured Paris. After long argument 
with her Voices, which dissuaded her, she leaped from the 
.tower, and by some sniracle broke no bone of her body. She 
was found insensible. o 

“ I would rather die than live after such a mas^cre of good 
people,” she said to her judges, “ And that was one ^ the 
reasons ofx$y leap from the tower of Beaurevoir. The other 
reason was, that I was sold to the English; and I would rather 
die than be in the hands of my enemies of England.” She 
had good reason for her choice.- 
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“Did your Voices bid you*leap?” 

“ Nay, St. Catherine almost daily forbade me, saying that God 
would help them of Compifegne. I answered that since God 
would aid them, I* desired to be with them. St. Catherine 
answered : ‘ Yftu must bear these things gladly, and delivered 
you wiA» not be tiM you# have seen the King of England.’ 
‘ Verily,’ I answered, ‘ I have no will to se^ him, and would 
rathlr ^e than be in English hands.' ” 

“ DidHyou say to the Saints, ‘ Will God let these good folk 
of Compi^gne perish in such evil fashion ? ’ ” 

(Can anyone have overheard her own voice parleying with 
her Saints?) 

“No, I did not say ‘in such evil fashion.’ I said, ‘What, 
will God leave these good people to die, who have been and 
who are so loyal to*their Lord?’ After I fell, I was two or 
three days without tasting food; and was so much injured that 
I could neither eat nor drink. Yet I was comforted by S» 
Catherine, who b^e me confess, and pray God’s pardon for 
having leaped, ^e told me, moreover, that they of Compiigne 
should have succour before Martinmas.” ,(They had succour 
about a fogtnigpht before Martinmas.) “ Then I recovered, and 
H)egan to eat, find soon was well.” 

“ Did you expect to kill yourself when you leaped ? ” 

“No, I recommended myself to God, and hoped to escape 
and not to be given up to the English.” 

“ When you recovered speech did you curse God and the 
Saints, as our evidence shows ? ” 

“I cannot remember that I ever did such »thing, there or 
anywhere; and I did not tel], it in confession, fdt I have no 
memory of any sftch thing. I leave it to God and no other, 
and to faithful confession.^’ 

The height of the tower of Beaurevoir must have been about 
sixty feet. There is a version of this incident, according to 
which Jeanne attempted to let herself down from the tower by. 
some method, but thei attachment broke. It is only certain 
that she knevi her enterprise to be almost desperate, and that 
she disobeyed her Voices, repented, confessed, and was forgiven. 

About this time two women visionaries, who had keen in the 
Maid’s companf in November or December 1430, fell into the 
hands of the English. One of them recanted, the other. La 
Pierronne, was resolute in retaining her faith in the Maid and 
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in her own, visions of the Deity m medieval costume, a long 
wlute robe and a scarlet kucque. ‘She'^as burned alive on 
September 3. It was the poHcy of-the-Inquisitor to class to¬ 
gether Jeanne, Catherine of La Rochelle, hnd the two others 
as “ four poor women all alike governed by Brcfther Richard.” 
The same policy was that of Beaumarch^s, and is acbSpted by 
a recent historians Jeanne and the rest are “the.Saints of the 
Dauphin Charles,” le biguinage royal. It is edifying to find a 
modem votary of historical science in full agreement ^ith the 
Church—as represented by the Grand Inquisitor, who was the 
foe of his country and the willing tool of his country’s enemies 
and oppressors. 


Iw^noiray yhp imu ^x^Krroi rb irplv 
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From Beaurevoir, Jeanne made her only known appeal to 
members of her party. Two citizens of the loyal town of 
Toumai, men who had been at her King’s coronation, happened 
to visit the castle, and by them she sent a Iptter to theijr city, 
praying for the gift of twenty or thirty gold crowns for her 
needs. It' appears that the townsfolk of Tournyi.i supplied her 
with the pieces of gold. 

We may be sure that the kind ladies of Luxembourg did not 
allow Jeanne to want for anything while she was under their 
rcof. But she now knew that she was sold, that she must leave 
them. The Bishop of Beauvais, Cauchon, had travelled to 
Beaurevoir, to Compi^gne, to Flanders, to the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, in full 'cry for her blood. He was paid 765 Itvres 
tournois for^iis exertions, which were continued to the last day 
of September 1430. 

The result of his negotiations was4-he removal of the Maid to 
Arras, in Burgundian territory. Here Jean de Pressy and others 
tried to induce her to wear female attire; and here, in the 
hands of a ScottishHircher, she saw a picture of herself, in full 
armour, kneeling and handing a letter to her King. She never 
saw another picture of herself, never caused any to be made; 
but there was abundance of popular imagery, designed from 
memory oc from imagination. Her accuser says that people 
“ deemed her the greatest of the l^aints after* Our Lady, and 
placed images and representations bf her in the churches,” for 
which she was not responsible. She was asked whether she 
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had got possession of files at*Beaurevoir and Arras, “ If they 
were found on me I have no need to answer.” Possibly the 
Scottish archer managed to smuggle a file into her hasds; one 
would gladly think'so. 

England ndW had only to raise the blood-money for Jean de 
Luxemoourgi and aS theicountry was weary of war imposts, 
Bedford got |20,ooo //vres from the Estates of Normandy, of 
whi^ 10,000 were to be devoted to the purchase of “ Jehanne 
la PuceHe, said to be a witch, and certainly a military person¬ 
age, leader of the hosts of the Dauphin.” The English, like 
the French, thought Jeanne a war leader; it has been left to 
modern writers to contradict them. 

The tax had to be collected, which caused delay, but in 
November, Jean de Luxembourg, resisting the prayers of the 
lady, his aunt, had %old the girl, recognised as “a prisoner of 
war,” to those who, as he knew, meant to bum her alive. To 
do so was, according to Cauchon, the foremost duty of a chival* 
rous gentleman. !She passed a night at the castle of Drugy, 
and thence was t^en to Crotoy, a castle by the sea. 

We have already heard of Haimond de !Mtacy, who persecuted 
Jeanjje wjfh his attentions at Beaurevoir. He s^s that at 
SCrotoy she was a constant hearer of the Masses said by Nicolas 
de Queuville, Chancellor of the Church of Amiens, a loyal 
Frenchman and a prisoner, who heard Jeanne in confession, 
and said that she was a most devout and excellent Christiaft ;• 
so m®ch may the opinions of Churchmen differ! Cauchon 
would let her hear no Mass; and it may be doubted if he al¬ 
lowed her confession, except on the last day* of her earthly 
life. 

The French Dftctors of the English party were exasperated 
by the delays. The University of Paris, on November 21, ac¬ 
cused Cauchon of want of zeal in the good cause! Jeanne 
ought to be tried, they said, at Paris, “ for the glory of God.” 
Little Henry vi, a somewhat feeble-mindfed boy, was also ap¬ 
pealed to by the Doftors of Paris. We see how eager and 
determined these Frenchmen were to destroy the Maid; they 
spurred on the English. 

- The English, of coiitse, were glad enough to serve the turn 
of these false. Frenchmen, They brought her to Rouen in 
Novemberfand incarcerated her in the tower of the ancient 
castle of Philip Augustus. She ought, if a prisoner of the 
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Church, to have been in courteous prison, with women about 
her. She was placed “in a dark (jel| fettered and in irons,” 
say eye-witnesses. In- her cell was *a heavy iron cage; one 
witness saw her in the den, ironed, but not ih the cage or kuche. 
Such was the courtesy of England that Edwaftd i kept the 
Countess of Budian in a similar cage, thcwgh not exgfised, as 
legend has it, on the castle wall. In The Miracles of Madame 
Saint Catherine of Fierbois we often hear of these huche& for 
the accommodation of prisoners. She was guarded fcy John 
Gray and William Talbot, with their merry men; and this 
daily and nightly companionship with English archers was the 
most hellish part of the infamous cruelty of the English. Had 
she been in the hands not of the English, but of the Duke of 
Burgundy, the French priests of his party would certainly have 
burned her; but we do not know that Philip of Burgundy would 
have sunk to the depths of shame that were reached by the 
Duke of Bedford and the Earl of Warwick. 

The Maid often complained that her Ebglish companions 
used to bully and ill-treat her, says Colles, a, notary employed 
at her trial. Haimpnd de Macy says that, in the company of 
Jean de Ltixembourg, he visited her; that Jeantsai^ he would 
ransom her if she would swear not to take arm§ again. “ In^ 
God’s name, you mock me; I know that you have neither the 
will nor the power.” Jean persisted; she replied, “I know 
tHtese English will do me to death, thinking, when I am dead, 
to win the kingdom of France. But if they were a hundred 
thousand Godons more than they are, they shall not have the 
kingdom.'*' " 

Stafford <frew his dagger to despatch her: she desired nothing 
more; but the astute Warwick stayed his hand. When an earl 
thus forgot himself, we may imaging the ribaldry of her daily 
and nightly companions, “five English houcepailliers of the 
basest degree.” People used to go to stare at her and banter 
her. •* 

Perhaps the less we think of all thte the better.'' But on 
one point we may well reflect. Jeanne endured the irons, 
the chains, the hideous company of the merry men, be¬ 
cause she«fefused to be on parole not to attempt an escape. 
This is one more example of her matchless cotfrage and resolu¬ 
tion. For five months she bore things intolerable rather than 
give her faith to any man, rather than' aband 6 n the chance of 
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resuming her tasl?. Great in everything as. she was, we here 
see her at her greatest, -'f • 

Jeanne was consigned to Cauchon, as judge in hes case, on 
January 3, 1431. '‘It i»,t)ur intention to repossess ourselves 
of her, if she‘be not convicted of her many crimes of High 
Treason«to God,” H«nry mi is made to say. If not convicted, 
she could still be drowned 1 by the English, %nd on this under- 
staiiding the Bishop of Beauvais conducted her trial I She was 
now in the hands of the Church, but was still kept in the harshest 
military prison. As Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
was the chief gaoler of the Maid, it may be as well to remember 
who he was. Born in January 1381-1382, he had Richard il 
and Arqhbishop Scrope for his godfathers. He fought at 
Shrewsbury against Douglas and the Percys, and received the 
Order of the Garter.* He made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and 
performed in Russian, Lithuanian, and Polish tournaments. 
He was a negotiator in the Treaty of Troyes; later, “ he aided 
much in subduing*the Lollards,’’ and assisted at the Council of 
' Cons^nce. By ^e Emperor Sigismund he was named “ The 
Father of Courtesy.” He fought at the sj^ge of Rouen when 
it was takgn by the English; and on the death of Henry v, by 
^advice of an English visionary, Dame Eleanor Raughton, of All 
Hallows, North Street, York, he was made Governor to Henry 
VI. His career is commemorated in fifty-three pencil drawings 
of a later generation, published by the Earl of Carysfortas “The* 
Pageants of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick.” The 
artist has not chosen to represent the glorious doings of his hero 
in the case of Jeanne d’Arc. The ” King-iflaker,” Earl of 
Warwick, was a son-in-law of ^lis great Englishman. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
THE TRIAL 
I 

Had Jeanne d’Arc a fair and lawful trial? The question has 
been angrily debated, because, on the one side, some French 
l^istorians, though devoted to the Maid, have felt bound to 
allow the judges fair play, and to look at the question with the 
eyes of clerical lawyers of the fifteenth century (in which they 
have not been successful); while other historians, again? have 
been carried away by the passion of pity for the innocent and 
noble victim, and declare the judges under Cafichon to-have 
been capable even of forgery. As regards the trial, no persorf* 
in the situation of Jeanne, a feared and hated captive in hostile 
hands,—no man accused of high treason or of witchcraft,— 
had anywhere, for centuries after 1431, the slightest chance of 
being fairly tried. More than two hundred years lateP than 
1431, a great Scottish lawyer. Sir George Mackenzie, observed 
that he had gcarcely ever known a witch to be acj[uitted, if tried, 
as was customary, by the judgment of the neighbours. The 
witch was usually arrested on the ground of pujilic rumour 
(famd) of her guilt, a great elemont in Jeanne’s own case. 
The Scottish, witch was tortured, illegally, into confession; she 
was not allowed, as by the Inquisition, any place for repen¬ 
tance; and she was burned, with the full approval of the 
Scottish preachers, two of whom led iter to the stake. Her 
suffermgs in prison, from torture, cold, and starvation, were not 
inferior to those of the Maid. 

Jeanne h’Arc was used in much the same way; for she, too, 
was to the French of the Anglo-Burgundian party an object of 
terror and hatred. It must be remembered that wealth, rank, 
and gallant military service could not' save an accused wizard 
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and heretic, even among his own people. The companion-in- 
arms of the Maid, the Mar^chal de Rais, who had fought with 
her at Les Augustins, at the Tourelles, and at Paris, *was tried, 
like her, for magic, heresy, and unspeakable crimes. He was 
condei*ned, Uke her, by judges who had a strong personal 
interest In his ruin;* and ^as found guilty on evidence which, 
to-day, would be reckoned worthless, as Monsieur Salomon 
Retna^ has demonstrated. Guilty he may have been, but he 
was not proved to be guilty by external evidence, as we reckon 
proof. This kind of unfairness was not greater than that which, 
under Charles ii, procured the execution of many innocent priests 
and laymen during the panic of the “ Popish Plot" devised by* 
Titus Oates; while, at the same period, the trials for treason, 
in Scotland, were ^ proverb for injustice. Cauchon and his 
company were not unique in their guilt. 

Just as Catholics, in the affair of the “Popish Plot,” di% 
cerned the wicke^ dishonesty of the proceedings, so did Pro¬ 
testants discern it when their turn came to suffer for the Rye 
House Plot. In*the same way, when the party of Jeanne was 
victorious, the judges in the Trial of RtSiabilita^ion (1450- 
I4ijifi^ups«t tfie law and denounced the injustice of her judges 
In 1431. 

Concerning her trial, we have the official record of the men 
who condemned her, a document certainly not unimpeachablg 
and we have the evidence of some of the same men, given in 
i45o-*i 456. It was on the later occasion their interest to 
prove their own sympathy with the victim, anjj to accuse the 
chief agents in her trial. Some of the witnesses ijad, in fact, 
been sympathetic^ even thoughfthey lacked the courage.to pro¬ 
nounce her. innocent. But, in 1450-1456, they had a new 
bias, and, after the lapse? of more than twenty years, their 
memories were probably malleable and plastic. We can only 
examine the two sets of testimonies, the jjostile report of the 
trial, the friendly later reports of the witnesses. 

The affair opens witn a statement by Cauchon and Le Maitre, 
Vice inquisitefr in the diocese of Rouen. On February 19 
this unhappy man tried to shuffle out of the busines|, as hold¬ 
ing office only in the diocese of Rouen, whereas the case was 
said to belong to the diocese of Beauvais. His conscience, 
he said, was not at ease; however, by command of the chief 
Inquisitor, he sat among the judges after March 13. Cauchon 
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and this timid shaveling were the only judges; the rest of the 
clergy present were mere assessors, whose votes Cauchon could, 
and did, %nore. 

The preliminary document states that there js a fama, or 
common report, against Jeanne for shamefully wearing male 
attire, and doing and saying manf thinigs contrary'’ to the 
Catholic faith. On January 9 a solemn deliberation on her 
case has been held by Doctors in canon law and in theology, 
by abbots and Masters of Arts, including Migiet (accused of 
favouring Jeanne) and Loiselleur, or Loyseleur, a canon of 
Rouen, and a mouton, or prison spy, who insinuated himself 
into the confidence of the Maid, and combined the functions of 
judge, mouton, and (it is said) of confessor. This feat is in 
accordance with the etiquette of Inquisitorial justice, say 
Quicherat and others. Their authority hardly justifies them, 
YjLet none approach the heretic, save occasionally two j&xXhivX 
arid adroit persons to warn him, cautiously, and as if in com¬ 
passion, to secure himself against death by confessing his er¬ 
rors. . . .” This rule does not really warrantcLoiselleur’sjvisits 
to Jeanne ip the disguise of a shoemaker from her own country, 
persuading her to adhere to her belief in her visions <{so Migiet 
says); while Estivet, the “ Promoter ” of. the trial, played thC 
same part. As Jeanne does not seem to have been allowed a 
c<;pfessor, it is not probable that she confessed to Loiselleur, 
'’though this was believed by his accomplice, Thomas de Cour- 
celles, and by Manchon, the clerk. If Loiselleur died suddenly 
of remorse at ^asle his remorse worked tardily; he seems to 
have expired thirty-four years after the trial. 

We see, in the opening docifinent of the ^trial, the kind of 
company which judged the Maid. These virtuous associates first 
deliberated on the evidence {inforfHation) a.lready accessible. 
Cauchon told them what he had got, and directed that more 
should be procured^, He appointed some of his assessors to 
arrange and digest the evidence. Among them was de la 
Fontaine, who attempted, later, to enlighten Jeanne on some 
points, was threatened by Cauchon, and fled** from Rouen, 
Estivet was more true to his master, Cauchon; he acted as 
prison spy, bullied the clerks, and died later in obscure circum¬ 
stances, if that matters I j „ 

The clerks—ecclesiastical notaries—Manchon and Colles, 
represented themselves, in i 4 So-i 4 S®» honourable, sympa- 
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thetic, but timort)us. All these people, all the judges and 
assessors, were clerics of good fame, legal learning, and ecclesi¬ 
astical distinction. Many were canons of Rouen, abbots in 
Normandy, Doctors and even passed Rectors of the Ijniversity 
of Paris, f^urieusly Burgundian; among these the most notable 
was Gfiyiaume Erafd, a ^iend, a constant friend, of Machet, 
the confessor of Charles vii. Machet continued to speak of 
Erard as “ a man of illustrious virtue and* heavenly wisdom.” 
Now Machet had been on the Commission at Poitiers which 
approved of the Maid, and his persistent admiration of Erard 
shows the pusillanimity of the clergy of her party. Moreover, 
Erard, when preaching at the Maid, averred that her Kina 
had adhered to a heretic and a* schismatic, or even sai^ 
“ Jeanne, I speak to you, and I tell you that your King is 
heretic and schismatic.” He had his answer, we have quoted 
it before, “ My King is the most noble of all Christians.” She 
was more true to her King than was his tutor and confessor. • 

Another light (jf the University was Nicole Midi, falsely said 
to have died early of leprosy. He welcomed Charles vii on 
his ehtry into Pafis ! 

Another j^dge, one of the very few Vho voted for the 
tofim^ orthe Maid, was Thomas de Courcelles, much admired, 
during the Council of Basle, by .^neas Sylvius Piccolomini, 
later Pope Pius ii. He was, says the Pope, “ respected for his 
learning and amiable in his character, so modest that he v#a| 
always looking at the ground, like one who would fain pass un¬ 
noticed.” He had good reason, before he died, for trying to 
escape observation. This most eminent of psofessors became 
dear to Jeanne’s King, and preached his funeral s«rmon. Let 
us be lenient to ,a fault of youth ; cette faute de jeunesse, says 
Quicherat! In 1431 the would-be tormentor of the Maid 
was only thirty, a down-looking pedant, whose skulking and 
evasive replies, at the Trial of Rehabilitation, prove that 
his memory was strangely defective. He aould remember little, • 
and remembered unvefaciously, about his own conduct. 

Despite his pitiable appearance in the Trial of Rehabilitation, 
Courcelles wormed himself into Royal favour. In 1516 a 
French poet, Valeran Varanius, published a Latin ppic on the 
Maid, De Gestis Joanna, Virginis Francia. He based his 
poem, in a manner most unusual, not on legend, but on the two 
manuscript records of the trials of 1431, 1450-1456. At the 
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close of his Fourth Book he gives,*111 hexameters, the “ Oration 
of Thomas de Courcelles on lllustvous Women.” After ex¬ 
hibiting much classical and Biblical lore concerning ancient 
heroines, li'homas delivers himself of a long pjwiegyric on Jeanne, 
her patriotism, and the cruelty of the English, who would not 
allow her to have a confessor or an a<^ocat«. With /j 4 ^cruelty 
the English had nothing to do; the French clerks saw to these 
matters. He defends the authenticity of the Voices, prinses 
the Maid for her devoutness, tells the legend of the whiie dove 
that hovered over her ashes at the stake, and, in fact, adroitly 
recommends himself to the new state of opinion ! 

, Why does Varanius make Courcelles deljiver this speech to 
ftie managers of the Trial of Rehabilitation 7 Varanius well 
knew the shabby and shameful part which Courcelles really 
played at that trial. One may guess, periemlo suo, that Cour¬ 
celles, in later years, did compose a kind of rhetorical exercise 
on Illustrious Women, and found it convenient to praise Jeanne 
at the expense of the English; while Varanins turned the bad 
Latin of Courcelles into his own inelegant hexameters, and 
introduced it into his epic. * ® 

Thomas cwas paid 113 livres for his work ip condemning 
the Maid, in which he tried to insinuate that he 1 iook'‘fit»e, 
part. The labourer is worthy of his hire. In editing the 
Prods this humble person, not desiring to be observed, left out 
^ own name occasionally. Uriah Keep was not more 
'umble. 

Loiselleur, Estivet, Cauchon, and Erard are all great, but 
the greatest is the modest Thomas de Courcelles. 

Of the judges, many were strongly of the Burgundian party ; 
others, holding benefices in IJormandy, an English possession, 
were in favour of whatever upheld t^e existing state of things ; 
a few were not devoted to the English cause, and were in¬ 
fluenced, as far as their timidity would permit, by sentiments 
of pity and justice. cFew had the boldness of Jean de Lohier. 
Concerning him the modest Thomas, wh<?>“ could not remember 
having heard any of the evidence against Jeanne igead,” depones 
‘ thus: Lobter was at Rouen, and the Prods was to be com¬ 
municated ^to him, apparently by Thomas, for his opinion. 
He told Thomas that “ in his view Jeanne could not be pro* 
ceeded against in matter of faith except on evidence.proving that 
there was a fitma against her; the production of such information 
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was legally neceasary.” It»was not publicly produced, nor is it 
given in the official record. Manchon, the notary and clerk, 
says that Lohier asked for three days to consider the docu¬ 
ments, and declaied that the mode of the trial was*not valid, 
(i) It was hpld in a castle, where men were not at liberty to 
give Iheir full aiyi free opinions. (2) The honour of the 
King o? France was impdkched; he was a party in the suit, yet 
di^not appear, and had no representative^ {3) The “libel,” 
or* ac«ipsation, had not been given to the Maid, and she had no 
counsel; she a simple girl, tried in deep matters of faith. 
To Manchon, Lohier said, “You see how they are going on! 
They will catch her in her words, as when she says, ‘ I know 
for certain that I touched the apparitions.’ If she said, ‘ sfitaS!' 
seemed to me,’ I think no man could condemn her.” She 
would never have^aid that I 

Cauchon was very angry, and Lohier had to fly the country : 
he was threatened with drowning; he died at Rome. ^ 

Nicolas de Hpuppeville was also imprisoned for saying that 
the procedure was not valid: since Cauchon and others were 
eneltiies of the accused, who had been passed as orthodox at 
Poitiers by ^auchon’s superior and Motropolits^, the Arch- 
M.;,L»p oC Reims. As to the Archbishop of Reims, Cauchon 
could plead* that he, and the inquirers at Poitiers, had recog¬ 
nised their error by not in any way acknowledging and standing 
up for the Maid. 

, Tjre preliminary Instruction, or presentation of hostile er^ 
dence, about which Lohier spoke, was another matter. It is 
not denied, as we have already seen, that evidence about the 
fairies and the Fairy tree was taken at Domrenyr, though the 
favourable evidence was suppressed (cf. pp. 30-32). 

The evidence, or the fairy part of it, was read to the judges 
on February 13, as the documents edited by Courcelles state, 
and other testimonies from other places were perused. From 
this information articles were to be drawp up by the Doctors in 
Law, By February^^g the astute Loiselleur and others had 
composed ^ese articles. On February 23 the articles were 
read before Doctors from Paris and Courcelles,—whose memory 
did not retain the circumstance. Manchon, too, could remem¬ 
ber no such informations (he must have heard *them re^), 
but was sure that they were not inserted in the Procls by him¬ 
self. In fact, they nowhere appear. “Jhe documents of the 
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Instruction were produced,” say# Quichera?, “but were not 
inserted in the ProcesI as they ought to have been. We do 
not know^the names of the witnesses, or anything about them ; 
there is no evidence against Jeanne. We .know the kind of 
tattle that was collected, even at Compi^gne and other 4)Iaces 
under French allegiance, through the^seven^y articles pf&ented 
against the Maid b^ Estivet, the promoter and prison spy. 

Many witnesses,' or tattlers, had been examined, not ^ne 
was cited. Jeanne, like Mary Stuart on more than one 
occasion, was judged on the evidence of pgrsons with whom 
she was not confronted, whose very names were unknown to 
. her. The peasant girl had from the French judges the same 
'tneasure of injustice -as the Scottish Queen, a hundred and 
fifty years later, received from the English Court. The prac¬ 
tices of the Inquisition were no better than those of English 
justice under Queen Elizabeth where a feared and hated cap¬ 
tive was concerned. 

The Maid was condemned, after all, on hec own-cbnfessions 
malignantly interpolated and erroneously stated by her ex¬ 
aminers. She averred that she had seen, touched, heard,‘^and 
adored her# Saints i and as these were ruled ,to be devils, 
she was guilty. No more was needed, according to Caudffin'^ 
idea of justice. It was stated, as matter of fact and of her own 
confession, that she had evoked and worshipped devils. Her 
^vjdence, on the other hand, did not even bear that she had 
evoked her Saints by a direct appeal. She had addressedjher- 
self to God in prayer, and He had heard and had sent the 
Voices to her. The annals of witchcraft probably contain no 
example, certainly none is known to me, of a sorcerer who 
summons fiends by an appeal to (Jod. The m^n who drew up 
this charge were conscious liars and deliberate murderers. 

On February 21 the first public session was held before a set 
of forty-two clerics; formal business was transacted, and Estivet, 
tire promoter, demanded the Maid’s appearance. She had 
asked to be allowed to hear Mass, her chi^ comfort in life; her 
petition was refused. She was under charges so grave that, she 
must not be allowed, by these merciful churchmen, the conso¬ 
lations of th^ir religion. She had also requested that clerics of 
her own party might be among the assessors. They were not 
permitted to come, and, as far as we can judge by their silence 
and the contemptuous words of him of Reims, they would not 
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have come had tfiey been Summoned. An exception must 
be made for the loyal Jacques G 61 u, Archbishop of Embrun, 
who spoke his mind freely to his recreant King. , 

According to Jean Massieu, an officer of the Court examined 
in 1450^1456, Jeanne asked not only that the clergy of her party 
should n)jve represeatativ^ among her judges, but that she 
might have the assistance of counsel. Her petition was rejected. 
The^'vfficial report says nothing about this request and refusal. 
Later, Jbanne was asked if she would accept the aid of a legal 
adviser, which she declined. We cannot be certain that 
Massieu spoke the truth on this point, twenty-five years later; 
his evidence is often under suspicion. The question as to 
whether Cauchon had the right, as QuichCrat averred, to refus? 
counsel, under the rules of ecclesiastical procedure, is intricate 
and difficult. References to authorities are given in the 
Notes. 

Jeanne was brought into court; she wore a page’s black suit,* 
an outrage !cr the ^aste eyes of the learned. She was bidden 
to speak the whole truth; and at this time, as always, she re¬ 
fused 1^) take the oath without qualification. “ I do not know on 
•*Khat 'subjects fou will question me.” She had received no 
rf'jfBel,'* as It is called in Scottish law, such was their idea of 
justice. “You may ask me things which I will not tell you. 
About revelations to my King I will not speak if you cut my 
head off.” Her “ Counsel ” might later give her some licenc* 
to speaic. She swore, save on these topics, to answer questions 
touching matters of faith. Her oath, thus limited, was ac¬ 
cepted. She did answer on points of her name .and parentage, 
and was invited to repeat the Pat^r Noster after the biehop. She 
would not do so, except in confession. They seem to have held 
the old belief that a witch coyld not say the Pater Noster —except 
backwards. She refused to give her parole not to attempt to 
escape; she would never cease to try, and would not give 
parole; no man should be able to say she iiad broken parole. 
She was handed over io John Gray, an Esquire, to William 
Talbot, and another English gaoler, though she should have 
been in an ecclesiastical prison with women about her. In her 
examinations, before she could answer Midi, CourceUes would 
be at her with another question, or Beaupire would interrupt 
Touraine, 

In the early examinations in the chapel she was interrupted 
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at almost every word, and sectetaries of* the English King 
recorded her replies as they pleased. Manchon said that he 
would ^row up his task as clerk, and the scene was changed 
for another chamber, two English men-at-arms guarding the 
door. The records were variously written, and^were ^sputed, 
so Manchon marked such passages foft reconsideijition and 
further interrogation. 

The season was Lent, and, in the morning examinations, 
the Maid had been fasting since the one meal of the*f)revious 
day. But nothing shook her strength and courage. When 
Massieu accompanied her from her cell to the haH-of inquiry, 
he was wont to let her pray in front of the chapel. Estivet 
"ifebuked Massieu, “ Rogue, how do you dare tb let that 
excommunicate whore come so near the church ?* I shall put 
you in a tower whence you shall not se^ sun or moon for a 
month if you go on thus.” Massieu did not change his way, 
»and Jeanne, asking, “ Is not the Body of our Lord in that 
chapel ? ” was prevented by Estivet from praying near that 
holy place. 

Are we to suppose that Massieu invented all these oufVages ? 
They look brutally real, but Massieu was a man of loost lifi?*-" 
perhaps of loose tongue. 

There were forty-seven of these divines in* court on tfie 
second day (February 2 2); one of the session was a doctor in 
medicine. Jeanne made the usual qualifications as to her oath, 
for she perfectly understood that they desired to elicit answers 
compromising to her King as to his secret, the sign she had 
given to him. • 

It is unnecessary to repea^ answers which have already 
been quoted in the accounts of her early life, and of her 
Voices and visions. We shall tak^ up, in Appendix C, some 
of the gravest charges against her, and follow eaqh by itself 
through the investigation. These questions referred to the 
King’s secret, to tha> wearing of male attire, to alleged false pro¬ 
phecies, to the fairies of Domremy (a subject already exhausted, 
pp. 30-32), and to other points. The question# were purposely 
mixed and confused so as to entrap the Maid in contradictions, 
and they <;an only be understood when each subject is disen¬ 
gaged and q^mined apart. 

On the third day (February 24) she warned Cauchon of the 
risk he ran by taking upon him to be her judge. Had he 
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cherished his repiftation he ^ould have done wisely in accept¬ 
ing the warnings The exjimination was mainly an attempt to 
elicit replies about the aspect of the Saints; and about the 
fairies. Of the fairies she spoke as freely as if she fiad been 
at a Folklore Congress. They asked her the unfair question, 
*' Do you know that you are in a state of grace ?" If she 
replied, "Yes,” she was presumptuous; if “No,” she con- 
denij^ed herself. Her inspired reply was, “ If*I am not in grace, 
may Qod bring me thither; if I am, God keep me there.” 
No clerk could have answered more wisely, no Christian more 
graciously." 

Many witnesses spoke of the Maid as a simple ignorant 
thing. le fact her genius rose to every occasion. 

Between February 24 and 27 no examination was held, prob¬ 
ably because of Jeanne’s illness. At the Trial of Rehabilitation, 
two physicians were examined, Tiphaine of Paris, and de la 
Chambre. Both said that they had been reluctant to sit atk 
assessors, alid onljfcyielded to fear; de la Chambre voted (not 
unconditionally) for her condemnation,—though, as he said, 
it wa# not his alfair as a medical man,—being coerced by 
•.^jjhrSij^s. It dqps not appear that they were Consulted as to the 
*.pShoUgy t)f Jeanne’s Voices and visions. Tiphaine found 
Hfer in a towei^ with irons on her legs. He heard one examiner 
ask her if she had ever been present when English blood 
was shed. ., 

“ In God’s name, yes I How mildly you talk! Why did 
they not leave France, and go back to their own country ? ” 
'Thereon a great English lord, in a very English way, cried, 
“ She is a brave girl I If only she were English I ” The 
chivalry of Englapd here made*its nearest approach to appre¬ 
ciating the Flower of Chivalry. 

It was Estivet who brought Tiphaine to see the Maid in her 
sickness. ‘ She attributed it to having eaten of a carp, a present 
from Cauchon. Estivet called her by the most shameful names 
at his command, and sa^ that she had eaten hening. There was 
a passage of apgry words. De la Chambre was called in on 
the same occasion by Cardinal Beaufort and the Earl of War¬ 
wick, Captain of Rouen. The King of England, ^id War¬ 
wick, “the Father of Courtesy,” held Jeann| dear, and 
expensive; not for worlds would he have her die a natural 
death, burned she must be; and when de la Chambre proposed 
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to bleed her, Warwick said that she might &ke the wportunity 
of suicide. De la Chambre also* heard the- brataT%ords of 
Estivet.* , .*** 

^ter being let blood the Maid recovered, and was again 
examined on February 27. They were curious al^ut the 
Voices, about her reasons for weapng laale dress, J^nd about 
the King’s secret^ the sword of Fierbois, her standard, and her 
use of the words Jhesus Maria^' She told theia*' abo^^ her 
prophecy of her arrow wound at Orleans, ai^ about th^storm- 
ing of Jargeau. Questioned about the prominency pf her stan¬ 
dard at the coronation, she said “ it had been irt-tfie strife, it 
flight share ^e'honour.” 

■ The fifth .y^y was March i. They examined her on her 
letter to the Comte d’Armagnac, concerning the true Pope. 
Than she broke into propl^ies of a most intioying kind, which 
they were to see fulfilled*within a few jjears. “Lknow that 
^before seven years are passed the English will iosfe a greater 
stake than they did at Orleans ” (they lost Paris in 1436), “ and 
that they will lose all they hold in France. They will have 
sorer loss than ever before in France, through a great fictory 
given by God to the French.” (The battle of Kormigny,,j.^(l^ 
with loss of Normandy.) " I know by revelatioh tlfat 
will be in seven years ”; if she meant to include Formigny, 
she wa§ wrong by a year. 

u « It has been argued, correctly I venture to think, that Jeanne 
did not include the English loss of “ all they held in Faance ” 
within the seven years before wl)^h -ittiey will lose ^aris. 
(“ Item, dicit ^uod antequam sint septem annif Anglici ^mit- 
tent majusWadium quam fecejfint coram Aurelianis, et quod 
totum perdent in Francis.”) 

They returned to the personal aspect o^ her Saints, vainl)^ 
and asked about her rings. “You have one of them, 5 |ive it 
back to me. The Burgundians have another. Let^e see my 
ring. My father oPmother gave me the ring which the^Bur- 
gundians have. } think the wordse on ,it were Jhesus 
Maria ” (she could not read a letter), “ who inscribed them 
1 do not knoWj/4 , (The jeweller did so: such inscriptions on 
rings Werd)Cfihmon, at least in Scotland and England.) “ My 
brother gavA me the ring which you have; give it, I. charge 
you, to the church. I never used {iny ring of mine to heal any 
mortal.” As to promise from hlr Saints, she asked them to 
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take' her, to Paradise, and tliey assented. “ About another 
promise 4 “ «ill tell you in three months.” 

“ Are you to be set free then ? ’’ • 

“This is no affair* of yours. I know not when I shall be set 
free.” IBhe cei^ainly had a presentiment that she would be free 
from bonds in three iftonths^ and she was, to the day, set free— 
through the gate of fire. §he could not understand the pro- 
mis^%luis,'*^he did not always understand the sense of her 
Voices, bfit the coincidence is one of the many strange points in 
her expervoce which suggest that, in some way, she caught 
faint rumou1« and glimpses of things to be. * , 

“What have you done with your mandrake.?”—what 
question !*^ She knew a little of the folklore of mstodrakes, no¬ 
thing more. They jumpfed* to St. Michael, aiio thence to the 
sign given to t^e King. On that s<<^ect she gradually, as u to 
be shown |ater, built *up an allegory cased on the actual sign, 
and on the^ Coronation at Reims. The rest of the day was* 
occupied with this Inatter. 

Jeanne never truckled, never tried to conciliate, she stood up 
to-these shavelings as she had stood up to yie recreant clerks 
e/f-Poitiers,^itlf the scorn of a Queen who is tried ^bf rebellious 
‘subjects, with the contempt of a sane mind for their “ heavenly 
science.” On the sixth day (March 3) they returned to their 
puerilities about her Saints, who promised liberty, and bade 
her teldly “ bear a glad countenance,”—her natural expression’ 
of gaidly. To questions about her male dress she usually said, 
“I dd not rennembeff’ ,^hey seem to have heard that her 
King ‘desired her to discard it; she would flot answer, so 
probably he had done so. 

‘ Her own company in arms, she said, consisted of but two or 
three lances,—those of d’Aulon and her brothers; at Orleans 
her militarj command was unofficial, those who loved her 
followed hfer, and adopted the white penoncels of her household, 
of* white satin with the lilies. The attempt was to show that 
she had used the pen8ncels superstitiousiy, perhaps she had 
them sprinkled‘with holy water; she refused to say. She denied 
that she had caused any portraits of herself Ivi be made, she 
had seen only one, in the hands of a Scottish arc^ef at Arras. 
Doubtless there were many popular images, medals^ and minia¬ 
tures not done from the life., She knew nothing of Masses and 
prayers for her (which were duly made,,in fact), but saw ho 
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harm in them. Her friends were not mistaken, sbe said, if 
they believed that she was sent fr&m Gkid. People’ could not 
always be prevented from kissing her hands "and her rafment; 

th^oor flocked to me gladly, for I did fhem no displeasure, 
and helped them to the uttermost of my power.’’ Th(jy asked 
about her alleged promise to find a iost pair of gloves^at Reims. 
She denied that ^e had promised to discover them. She ex¬ 
plained an affair of a hackney of the i^ishop of Senlis. ^phehad 
paid for it, and offered to return it, it was not up to Ifer weight 
when she was in armour. She told the simple truths about the 
dying child at Lagny. She, with other girls, prayed" for it; it 
as black Is her coat, but began to regain colour, gasped 
thrice, was baptized, and died. 

“ Did people say that you caused this resurrection ? ” 

“ 1 did not inquire.” She told the story of Catherine of La 
^Rochelle, and about the leap from the tower of BeaUrevoir, as 
already given, and denied having sworn at th^ traitorcof Soissons. 
Cauchon then decided to appoint a Committee to make a 
synopsis of her answers. Another Committee would re-e^mine 
her, and all the jitdges were to receive the report in writing. 

On March lo, Cauchon, *with only five a'S’sesPors, visits^ 
Jeanne in her cell. Examined in prison she was remote from* 
sympathy, and lost the breath of free air, and the little relief 
to her fettered limbs during the short walk to the court, and the 
**^ght of the open church door. Jean de la Fontaine-was her 
interrogator. He began with questions about her dofiigs at 
Compiftgnej'her alleged false prophecies there.. The events at 
Compifegne an^ Melun have already been narrated in their 
place. Th?y returned to the King’s secret; her replies are later 
examined in due sequence. (Appendix C.)*“ 

On March 13 the timid Vice Inquisitor appeared, bringing 
with him a Dominican, Isambart de la Pierre, who, at the 'Trial 
of Rehabilitation, represented himself as very pitiful and sym¬ 
pathetic. In this, though he lacked the courage to vote for 
her acquittal, he seems to have spoken S;ruth. De la Fontaine 
asked silly questions about the Voices and Saints, and about 
the Burgundim- version of the story of the young m*n whom 
she was sjfid 'toliave cited for breach of promise of marriage. 
(See p. 56.) ■' Had she not sinned when she went to France 
against the will of her f^er and mother ? 

“ I had obeyed them in everything else, and I wrote to them., 
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begging their pardon. As God bade me go, I would have gone 
if I had aliundred fathers and mothers, or was the daughter of 
a kingt” Her "Vpices left to her the choice of teHiqg her 
parents before her departure. . 

She <kclared*that she had spoken of her visions to no priest; 
a point against her.* But*her enthusiastic advocate, Father 
Ayroles, S.J., believed that here she did not t^ll truth, and had 
the Ml.^ermission of her Church. “ The inviolable secrecy 
imposed ®n the confessor "Extends also to the penitent. As he 
speaks to God in the person of his minister, the penitent may 
swear that"’he never spoke to any mortal concerning what he 
revealed under the seal of confession. This is the teaching ^ 
theology.” ■ So much the worse for theology! Jeanne is not 
likely to have known, or to have acted on, these instructions; 
to do so was an acK de sagesse, says Father Ayroles; but of 
such wisdom the Maid was incapable. A learned priest in¬ 
forms me th^t these subtleties had probably not been evolved ^ 
in the time of the Maid. 

On March 13 tj;ie Vicar of the Inquisitor interrogated her 
about ftie King’s secret, and the crown bor^e by the Angel. 
"2*^ went qp with the allegory vfhich their foolish ’questions 
h^d su^ested.. They asked her about her alleged discovery 
of a stolen cup and of the immorality of a priest. She said that 
she had never heard of these legends. Had she received letters 
from St.Michael? She would answer later. We do not know*« 
anything of this strange matter. The letters were not in Court. 

They asked her if she^^had received revelations.about the 
attacks on Paris and La Charit6. She replied’that she had 
none, nor about going to Pont VEv6que. After h^ Voices, at 
Melun, announced* iher capture, she relied on the captains, to 
whom she did not mention her approaching fate. She evaded 
,the question, “ Was it right to attack Paris on the Nativity of 
the Virgin ? ” 

@n March 14, Isambart de la Pierrd, the sympathetic 
Dominican, was present They inquired about the leap from 
the tower of Beahrevoir. Would she refer to the evidence that, 
after her fall, she blasphemed God and her saintsi She would 
only refer to God and good confession." She knew of no 
such words; she could not know what she might say in delirium. 
She declared that St. Catherine promise^ succour, how or when 
she knew not; she might be set free, or there might be a tumdlt 
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at her execution. “ Generally the Voices •say that I shall be 
delivered through great victory," and thereafter the Voices say, 
“ Take ajl things peacefully; heed not thine affliction {martire). 
Thence thou shalt come at last into the kingdom of Paradisey 

The Voices never made a prophecy more true. Sh^did not 
understand the monition. By an ^stoniehing coin<jjdence the 
Voices repeated ^Jje message of St. Michael to St. Catherine, 
when she lay in prison awaiting her trial by the Docjjjjs of 
heathendom. In an old English Life of St. Catherinf^xxXXtrs. 
in 1430-1431, while the new St. Catherine was contending with 
the French Doctors, St. Michael says, “Drede not, thou 
imyden acceptable to God, but worke sadly and myghtyly, for 
wr Lord ys wyth thee, for whose worschep thou hast entered 
into this batayle; he schal give into thy mouth the stronge 
floode of hys plenteous word to the wh^he thyn adversaries 
schal not wythstende . . . and thou wythynne short whyle 
•after schalt end thy batayle vnth glorious deeth and be so 
receyved amonge the worthy company o^Virgin?.” Jeanne 
could not believe that death was to be the end of her “ batayle.’’ 

The words of Jeanne, from the lips of the Saints, vfcre the 
most toudiing that ever maiden uttered. Th^ir effect on 
tormentors was what might have been expected. *rh^ seized 
the chance to ask her if she had assurance of salvation; a deaSly 
error. She believed in her salvation “ as firmly as if she were 
in heaven already.’’ 

“ Do you believe that, after this revelation, you could»not sin 
mortally ? ’’ 

“ I know n<»t. I leave it ta God.’’ 

“Your tnswer’’ (about hgr assurance of salvation) “is 
very weighty.’’ 

“ I hold it for a very great treasi^e.^*^ 

De la Fontaine, Le Maitre, Midi, and-.feuillet were th( 
examiners who sought their own damnation on this day.- Wh< 
are we that we shofild Judge them, creatures as they were, ful 
of terror, of superstition, and of hatrad; with brows of bras 
and brains of lead; scientific, too, as the man of their tim 
reckoned science. In the afternoon thef returned to this poipl 
making fuite sure of it and* then laboured the affair, alreai^ 
described (p. 204), of Franquet d’Arras. 

“What with your attack on Paris on a holy day, your behs 
vioutin the ma^r of the Bishop's hackney, your leap at Beat 
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revoir, and your cdhsent to the death of Franquet, do you really 
believe that you have wrought no mortal sin ? ” 

“ I do not believe that I am in mortal sin; and if I have been 
it is for God to know it, and for confession to God and the 
priest.’^ 


i6 



CHAPTER XXIII 
THE TRIAL 
II 

Thb Question of Submission to the Church 

Jea^nb was in mortal sin; the learned Doctors knew it. It is 
the foible of scientific men to\hink themselves omniscient; but 
with the true scientific spirit, Jeanne professed her own ignor¬ 
ance, leaving the question, in faith and hope, to God*. Her 
intelligence was ^ne and clear. « ^ ■ 

On March 15 they began to ask her whether sh^ would sub» 
mit to the judgment of the Church her alleged “sins in matters 
of faith. This meant, would she submit the question of the 
mature of her Voices—good spirits or evil—^to the verdict of her 
personal and political enemies, the assembled Anglo-Burgundian 
clerks. If she said “ Yes,” they would pronounce the Voices 
to be devilish,' and burn het if she did not abjure them. If she 
said '‘No,’^ey would pronoqnce her “contumacious”—and 
burn her. Meanwhile the whole question, says the Chanoine 
Dunand, was “ one of the causes mQjeuret which, by canon law, 
are reserved for the judgment of the^ope.” But these French ^ 
clerks had already burned Pierronne, six months earlier,*for 
adhering to visiflns, without troubling His Holiaess. • 
Jeanne asked that clerics might cfiKsider the jnatter; she 
would then lay their verdict before' Her Counsel. She would 
not defend any act against the ClMfetian faith as instituted by 
our Lorde 

The distinction between the Church militant on earth (which 
cannot err) and the Church triumphant in heaven—^to which, 
in the person of her Saints, she was appealing—was explained 
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to her, and she unfterstood it'in a moment, though at first she 
did not understand, and saidthat she “ought to be showed to go 
to church.” “Simple” as she was, she fully appreciated the 
situation as soon asnt was explained. But it w^ always clear 
that, being inspired directly by the Church triumphant, she 
vHjSd submit Slingly to th^Church of the Malignants in Rdhen. 
She declared that she had full right to escape, if she saw a 
chaTlce. She was inclined to wear female dress if she nug 
be allS^ed to hear Mass. “ Let me have a long skirt without 
a train, and go to Mass, On returning I will wear man s dress. 
But she implored that, attired as she was, she might be allowed 
to hear Mass. They returned to the old questions about^r 
Saints, how she knew them to be good ; and they were answ^ 

in the old way, j 

On March 17 they*persevered. Her acts she referred to God 

who sent her. Then, beginning to prophesy, she Predicted that 
“ the French will soon win a greatmatter {not but««j* 

^ande beso^, uniAn magnum negotium) “ which God will send 
them ; it will put almost the whole kingdom in motion. And 
this I ^ky, that, wh*en the event comes, my words may be held 
immemory.” Uhis is a prophecy of the reconaliatioi»of F^’ance 
^rBai&dy.in .435, by the W.y of Arras the dea*-blow 
to*the English rule and to the Duke of Bedford. ... 

From this unpleasant prophecy they turned to her submission 
to the Church. “ I refer myself to God, the Virgin, and all th^ 
Saints •f Paradise. To me it seems that, as to our Lord ^d 
the Church, it is all one, and that no difficulty should be made; 

why do you make a difficulty ? ” •■ . ^ j „ 

They again explained that th^Church on ^rth, Ptipe and all, 
could not err, being governed by the Holy Spint. She reputed 
what she had said, and deferred reply about the Churcffi militant. 

“ If I must be put to deai^h, I ask for a woman s shift, and a 
cap to cover my head; for J would rather die than depart from 
th» work to which my Lord has set me. But I dp not b^jeve 
that my Lord will let mfe be brought so low that I shall lack 

help of God an^ m«racle.*'\ „ , , .,1 

“ If yoil dffess 8is ypti do tJy God’s tommand, why do you ask 

for a shift in the hour of death?” _ 

“It suffices me that it.should be long, she said, for reasons 

of modesty. , j 

They turned to trifles, such as the five crosses on her sword, 
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and, in the afternoon, interrogate her for the last time in the 
preparatory inquiry. They still vexed her with puerilities; they 
asked if^she thought that her Voices would desert her if she 
married. She answered, “ I know not, and*leave it to my Lord.” 
“ Did your King do well in slaying the Duke>of Burgundy? ” 
“ It was a great disaster to the lat^domtof France; and what¬ 
ever was betweeii, these two, God has sent succour t8 France.” 
“ Would you answer plainly to the Pope ? ” ^ 

“ I summon you” {el/e requkrt) “to take me to him, and I 
will answer all that it will be my duty to answer.” Canonists 
regard this as an informal but valid appeal to the Pope; and 
to such an appeal she had a legal right. 

‘^Y.’^Jild she have deserted her Voices at the word of the Pope ? 

Would St. Paul have repudiated his vision on the Damascus 
road at the word of the Church of Jertfealera ? Jeanne had 
seen and heard, and her hands had handled the bodies of her 
oSaints. How could she in honesty and honour repudiate them 
and their righteous and holy messages ? ft was morally im¬ 
possible that she should do so in honour and honesty, at the 
bidding of Estivet, Cauchon, and the rest, traitors to he? King. 
The clergy of hef party took this view in 1450:1456. ^ 

The preparatory inquiry was closed. For a weel* Estive* 
laboured at a digest, and on March 27 the ordinary trial Be¬ 
gan ; the seventy Articles made by Estivet were read to the 
«-f<¥risoner; two English priests were in the crowd of assessors, 
Brolbster and Hampton. 

Cauchon now offered Jeanne counsel; she thanked him very 
courteously, “>t)ut I do not intend to depart from the counsel 
of God.” *The Court had refused to oblige Estivet by con¬ 
demning the Maid on the ground of her r^usal to answer all 
questions. The seventy Articles igiust first be read: she might 
receive delays in which to consider her replies. 

On March 28, Courcelles read the Articles aloud. The Coflrt 
was asked to declaffe Jeanne to be “ a sorceress, a divineresa, a 
false prophet, one who invoked evil spirits, a witch, a heretic, 
an apostate, a seditious blasphemer, rejoicii% in blood, in¬ 
decent,” and so forth. The Articles were carelessly drawn up 
One passiage, to the effect that Jeanne disobeyed her parents ir 
the matter of the breach of promise of marriage case at Toul 
has been the basis of romances by her biographers. As we hav< 
already shown, she said nothing about her parents in the affai 
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of Toul; and the current story rests on a blunder of her accuser. 
Estivet also represented Jeanne as having bragged to Baudri- 
court that after fulfilling her mission she would have three sons, a 
Pope, a Kaiser, and & King. “ I would gladly be the father of one 
of them,” said fhe captain, “ it would be good for my reputation.” 

“ Gently Robert, ifay, n^; it is not the time, the Holy Spirit 
will open it.” 

Robert was wont to say, in presence of bishops and the 
great of the earth,” 

Jeanne replied that she referred to her previous answers 
(which do not on this point exist), and that, as to having three 
boys, she made no such boast. She may have said sometWjjg 
with a symbolical meaning, but conjecture is useless. /?'§iuve 
charge was that she ‘‘entertained erroneous opinions about the 
freedom of the will.” Another crime, which she denied, was 
the dropping of melted wax on the heads of children, ,by way 
of telling tljeir fortunes! These silly things are not in the 
record of the questions previously put to her. . Perhaps that 
record is garbled. , The practice with wax corresponds to the 
dropping of molten lead into water, and dyjining the future 
fpom the cajualfforms. Nothing coqld be less in tlfe manner 
4 )f,the Maid. .Her greatest error was her refusal to submit to 
the Church. “Men and women will arise everywhere, pre¬ 
tending to have divine and angelic revelations, and sowing lies 
and errors in imitation of this woman.” 

Theft is a good deal of force in this objection. But Jesinne 
had been accepted by the clergy of her party, and was acquitted 
by the Doctors of her own party on this point, as yw shall see, 
and it seems certain that she hadmot fair play from C^chon. In 
her reply to the fiftt Article the Latin translation of the original 
French minute makes her say, “ I well believe that our Holy 
Father, the Pope of Rome, and the bishops and other church¬ 
men are for the guarding of the Christian and the punish- 
mdht of heretics; but as for me and my /a^fs {de factis), I will 
only submit to t^e Chufch of Heaven, to God, Our Lady, and 
the Saints in Paradise. I firmly believe that I have not erred 
in faith, nor would I err.” Here the Latin record stops. But 
the French goes on, “nor would I err, and I sumiikn . . .” 
{ft requiert . . .). 

To whom did she appeal, and why does the original French, 
written in Court, end thu|^ abruptly, while the offi^l Latin 
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version omits the words, “and she summons . . .’*? These 
very words she had used in dem^ding to be led before the 
Pope, “«lle requiert qu’elle soit men6e devant luy.” 

The friendly Dominican, de la Pierre, ly&s present among the 
assessors. Now he, on February 15, i45o'„at Rouen, deposed 
that Jeanne, on one occasion, saidithatMie would ^nswer the 
Pope, if taken to Aim. De la Pierre then advised her to sub¬ 
mit to the General Council at Basle. Jeanne asked him, What 
is the General Council ? ” He replied, “ It is the Congregation 
of the Universal Church and of Christendom, and therein ate 
as many of your party as of the English.” “ Oh 1 ” she cried, 
“^ce there are some of our side in that place, I am right 
wuuft^to submit to the Council of Basle 1 ” “ Hold your tongue, 
in the devil’s name!” cried Cauchon, ^nd commanded the 
notary not to record this appeal. Jeanne said that they wrote 
^what was against her, not what was in her favour. 

Here then we have an explanation of the words ip the French 
minute written in Court, et requiert ... * and she summons 
. . .,” and an explanation of the gap which,; follows. She ap¬ 
pealed, her appegil was not recorded; and the whole triaf wrecks 
itself in this infamous injustice. (On this poirl sef, M. Marius 
Sepet, d^Arc, pp. 209, 225. Observe, tpo, Prdch^ vpl.* 
i. p. 184, where a question as to the dress, height, and age of 
the Angel who brought the crown to the King is given in the 
^French minute, but not in the official Latin translation.) 

The certain way of escape was closed to Jeanne, so ^at she 
had no means of submitting to a'fair ecclesiastical Court, while 
the Court ' which tried her had demonstrated its own incom¬ 
petence. ^he replied to the Articles when she pleased; when 
she pleased, referred to her previous answers*. With a firm be¬ 
lief in the Church on earth on masters of faith, in matters of 
fact, she would only be judged by the Church in' heaven. She. 
later maintained h^r original attitude. To Cauchon she said 
that she often had news of him from her Voices. “ What newf ? ” 
he asked. 

“ I will tell you apart.’’ 

She asked for a delay as to the question of submitting te the 
Church ihilitant, and was interrogated on March 31. She then 
boldly answered that she would not abjure her Voices. “That 
was impossible.” She would obey the Church, “God first 
being sewed.” 
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Now to tde ordinary readd!' Jeanne may seem to be main¬ 
taining, with courage, honour, and loyalty, a position untenable, 
given Catholic ideas of the immuhi^ of the Church militant 
from error. To such a reader it seems that Jeanne should have 
merely refused the'ftiris(fiction of the hostile Court which was 
assailing her for i€a#ons of personal and political hatred and 
fear. Sh% did appeal to tfie General Council at Basle. Her 
atfljude, the prosecution said, meant anarchy. Any man or 
woman ij^ight preach any doctrines, or prophesy to such effect 
as he or she pleased, urfchecked by the Church. It seems a 
fatal deadlock; for if Jeanne at this point could not, in honour 
and honesty, abjure, for any mortal what she knew to be true; 
then other people, with equally strong convictions, ha^f«ally 
good right to follow inspirations wholly unlike those of the Maid. 
So it may appear tcf the ordinary reader. But it has not so 
seemed to her Church, which has proclaimed her “ Venerable ”; 
and surely her Church ought to know! There is no highej 
Court of appeal i« the Church’s own affairs. 

The learned Doctors of the French party, in the Trial of 
Rehabilitation, Voted that, in her refusal to submit to the 
JHhurch, the Maid was not a heretic. Th* Boujlle decided 
that, wheiS Jeanne said, “Take me to the Pope,’’ the judges 
Aould have beased from their task. “ It belongs to the Pope 
to decide if these sorts of visions come from good spirits or 
evil.” “ Persons to whom these communications are mad^ 
can have certitude about them otherwise than by submission to 
the judgment of the visible Church.” 

Again, “ Suppose the apparitions came fronk evil spirits, she 
was not to be reckoned heretical as long as she believed them to 
come from spiritj of light.” A*gain, “ in questions of fact ’*■ (not of 
dogma), “in the case of ^fact which only the percipient knows 
for certain, po mortal has the right to make him disavow what 
he knows beyond possibility of doubt. ... To deny a fact 
which we know to be certain beyond'dowbt, though others do 
not know it, is to lie,«and is forbidden by divine law; it is to 
go against out conscience.” “If Jeanne received revelations 
from God, it was not reasonable to bid her abjure them, especi¬ 
ally as the Church does not judge concerning hidden things. 
She had a perfect right to refuse to abjure . . . she followed 
the special law of inspiration, which exempted her from the com¬ 
mon law. . . . Even if it be doubted whether her inspiration 
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^came from good or evil spirits, as tMs is a hidden thii?g, known of 
God only, the Church does not judge. She might be wrong; 
but she referred all to the judgment of God and to her own 
conscience. The Maid did not err if she. referred all to the 
judgment of God only. Moreover, shO explicit^ appealed to 
the Pope ” (that is, on the day of her aSjpu^tion). “ Let a re¬ 
port of all that I have done and saiS be' sent to our Sovereign 
Lord, the Pope, fn Rome, to whom, after God, I app^.’’ 
“ The Pope is too far,” they replied. ^ 

The other clerks of her party argued like Bouill6: Cybole 
wrote that when Jeanne refused to submit to any mortal man, 
hers was a Catholic reply, in conformity with the teaching of 
St. «J?^ter and the apostles, “ we must obey God rather than 
man.” ^'isrehal. Grand Inquisitor of France, quoted, “If you 
are led by the Spirit, you are no longer under the law.” “ She 
had certain knowledge; on these points she had to obey no 
mn. To abjure her revelations would have been to lie and 
perjure herself,”—so she and we and the Gr&nd Inquisitor are 
all agreed. Brehal decided that her judges, not the Maid, were 
heretical. 

These b^nevoli.'it Doctors of 1450-1456 wqre anxious tc^ 
prove that Jeanne was too simple and ignorant to lihderstand 
the questions about the Churches militant and triumphanf. 
But she understood them perfectly well; her genius was always 
^equate to every demand on it. She understood, and she 
took the very line later adopted by her learned clerical defenders. 
It was impossible for her, with honesty and honour, to abjure 
what she knew to be true. In the words of Montrose she 
might have gaid, “ I am resolved to carry with me fidelity and 
honour to the grave.” She “kept the bird in her bosom”; 
she was “released with great victorj,”‘'the victory of fidelity 
and honour over the common run of learned clerks; over 
prison and iron bonds; over weakness, and hunger, and the 
threat of torture, and<^he sight of the tormeptor, and his in* 
struments of hell. o 

A list of XII Articles on which to base a veMict was now 
composed, apparently by Midi, and sent to various Doctors. 
The defenders in 1450-1456 found that these Articles were 
falsely extracted and unjustly composed, not in harmony with 
Jeanne’s confessions, and not containing her explanations and 
qualifications. It was not possible for the accusers to be fair, 
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in the opirSon of ^Juicherat? Th^ did not make the attempt'. 
Here is the cream of the XII Articles. 

I. The Saints were said to have been adored at thg fountain 

(where Jeanne said»that she had once seen them), and the foun¬ 
tain was invoked, by ^the makers of the Articles, in the ill fame 
of the Fairy tree. • ^ 

. In facf| the judges followed Catherine of La Rochelle's fable 
aSl^ut “the counsel of the fountain.” * 

“ Amqpg the soldiers, Jeanne seldom or never had a woman 
with her,” as chaperon. * 

She had explained that she guarded herself by other precau¬ 
tions, of which no notice was taken, and their own experts had 
proclaimed Jeanne to be a maiden. The Duchess ofj^rflferd, 
daughter of the murdered Duke of Burgundy, was tBeauthority 
for that fact, which iias suppressed by the accusers. 

II. She varied in her reports of the circumstances about the 

giving of the sign to the King. • 

This mafter is tfeated later; it was not possible for the dull ■ 
accusers to understand her system of blended truth of fact and 
truth t)f symbol. * 

, III. She would not renounce her belief tffit her faints were 
good. • 

*IV. She Believed herself to be cognoscent of contingent 
events in the future, as that the French would do something 
distinguished {pulchrius factum') in her company. (Her lettmj 
to Bedford of March 22, 1429.) She had also found the sword 
of Fierbois. 

Her important and successful prophecies were ignored. 

V. She wore a male dress, ajid, when wearing it/ireceived the 
sacrament. 

Why she wore male dre^p we know. 

VI. She used the motto Jesus Maria, and said that the 
course of war would show which party was in the right. 

•It did 1 « 

She claimed to com* from God. 

VII. She wSnt to Baudricourt and to Charles, proclaiming 
herself a divine emissary. 

VIII. She leaped from the tower of Beaurevoir, 4 isobeying 
her Saints, because (her own words are not given) she could 
not survive the fall of Compiigne, and “preferred to trust 
her soul to God, than her body to the English.” But she 
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knows by revelation that her sin'was forgiven aft^r her con¬ 
fession. , 

She was to be condemned both for obeying and for disobey¬ 
ing her Saints. • 

IX. She believes herself as certain of heaven *as if she were 
there already, and thinks that she cannot hjive committed mor¬ 
tal sins, for, if so, the Saints would not visit her. o 

Her msmy qualflications, her leaving the subject to God,^afe 
omitted. p 

X. She says that her Saints do not ‘Speak English, because 
they are not pro-Burgundian. 

The stupidity of these men prevented them from seeing that 
thea^^ces might as well have spoken Hittite as English to 
Jeanne, wiA) only knew French. 

XI. She has adored her Saints without taking clerical advice. 
Yet her modern “ scientific ” critics aver that her Voices and 
t/isions were known to fraudulent priestly directors from the 
first. Moreover, she had the formal approvkl of su6h clerks as 
Gerson, and the Archbishop of Embrun, and the synod of 
Poitiers. 

XII. She refuses to submit her conduct an^ revelations tQ 
the Church. 

But she was not allowed to appeal to the Chufch assemble 
at Basle. 

^ This is a summary of the Articles; from which a large num¬ 
ber of charges, as originally made, are omitted. The puerile 
iniquity of the whole accusation is conspicuous, Quicherat 
admitted that;(^but argued, “given men so prejudiced as the 
assessors, tke procedure of the Inquisition made it impos¬ 
sible for them not to go wrong.” Chanoin^ Dunand replies 
that the procedure of the Inquisiti(^ did not impose the duty 
of drawing up such Articles, that was the favourite procedure 
of the University of Paris—^which was capable de tout. To my¬ 
self all the judicial pflDcedure of the Courts, lay or clerical, Jn 
the trial of a person feared and hated, scams about equally un- 
- fair, then, and for centuries later. “ 

On April 12 a number of Doctors gave their opinion on the 
Articles. ^Among them was Beaupere, who believed the visions 
and Voices to be natural hallucinations, and had the merit of 
adhering to his opinion twenty years later. There was also 
Migiet, who, in 1450-1456, posed as sympathetic; there was 
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Maurice, >;#ho waS edified her last confession to him; there 
was the friendly Dominican, Isambart de la Piene; there were 
the modest Thomas de Courcelles, and Loiselleur, ^he prison 
spy, and there wa» Le Mattre. W^t a world I They decided 
that the visions and Voices were either " human inventions ” 
or the work of devils; tl^t Jeanne’s evidence was a tissue of 
lies; thlt she was blas^emous towards ^God, and impious 
toyards her parents, schismatic as regarded the Church, and so 
forth. ^Doctors at large corroborated this verdict. Such 
Doctors were then the'representatives of “Science.” 

Modern readers are content to leave to the Church the 
rights and wrongs of Jeanne’s relations to the Church and to 
faith. But charges of falsehood, as in her storyo^tfc^^rign 
given to the King, are another matter, and the‘^l!?^ssion of 
these charges we rllegate to the close of the book, so as not to 
interrupt the tragic narrative. 

There js no basis for the Protestant idea that Jeanne was*a 
premature belidVer in “ Free Thought ” and the liberty of 
private opinion. She was as sound a Qatholic as man or 
wonfein could be, in matters of faith; she was only forced by 
injustice jntc»maintaining her freedom of o|!Knion«in matters of 
fact, of personal experience; and clerks as learned as they of 
*Rouen maintain that this attitude was perfectly orthodox. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


THE ABJURATION 

Among the scribes and Doctors of the English party who had 
beert*oep-<ailted, the Canons of Rouen were backward, and re¬ 
luctant to condemn the Maid. On April 13, when they met, 
the majority of their body were absent. *It was decided to 
summon them again on the following day; absentees were to 
Ke deprived of their rations for a week. This threat brought 
them to heel and they voted that the Articl6k should be ex¬ 
plained to Jeanne in French, that she should, be tenderly ad¬ 
monished to submit, and that the documents should be oftered 
to the judgment o'l the University of Paris. Bist J^nne was 
now diangerously ill; prison, bonds, the company of brutal 
soldiers, and the anxiety and weariness of her conflict with the* 
priestly bullies and cajolers had. broken down even her strength. 
H'jr spirit was unbroken. 

On April 18, Cauchon went to her cell with some (A his 
detested company, to try the effects of “a tender exhortation.” 
Cauchon told he* how kind and good they were, visiting her in 
her aflliction.<4 Perhaps as an ignorant and illiterate girl, she 
did not understand the depths of her errors. Here were gentle 
clerks who would instruct her out of their science. They only 
desired the health of her body (for which they had been so 
singularly careful) and of her soul. They would be patient; 
the bosom of the Churfch was ever open to the returning wan-o 
derer. Her languor, her apprehensions, fire visible in her re¬ 
plies through the canine Latin of these learned men. She 
thanked them courteously for their solicitude about her health : 
she always rendered courtesy for courtesy. “ I think I am in 
great danger of death, owing to my sickness ; and if God be 
pleased to work His will on me, i implore you that I may 
confess myself, and receive the Holy Sacrament, and be 
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buried in *holy gfound.” tn no ground would they bury her 
body : but Cauchon’s tomb and recumbent effigy were magni¬ 
ficent. 

We can see Jeanne’s white face, her large eyes, and hear the 
piteous acceiflit of her sweet low voice that in battle rang like a 
clarion call. Onae morj only, in her final victory over self 
and feai'} was that voice to be raised as of <j^d. 

^ “ If you would have the sacrament you must submit to 
Holy Ciurch.” 

She answered wearily, ne vous en sfauroye mainttnant 
autre chose dire I ” 

“ The more you fear for your life, the more you should con¬ 
sent to amend it and submit.’’ 

“If my body dies in prison I expect fron^ou burial in 
holy ground; if you do not give it, I await upon my Lord.” 

They continued to trouble her, “ Come what may, I will ^ 
or say no other thing; I have answered to everything in nly 
trial.” Ttiey thdh admonished her tenderly, and preached at 
her unctuously. If she would not submit she must “ be 
treated as a Sarticen.” 

“I am a good Christian, and am baptized, and as such I 
will die.”* 

• Five Doctors in turn exhorted her. 

They offered her a fine procession; she said she was con- 
tent that the Church and good Catholics should pray ^r 
her. • Then they left her to the society of the men of John 
Gray and William Talbot, who might drink, dice, and jest 
beside the bed where her weak limbs lay ift anguish. She 
could not die; “so strongly was the spirit tHirled in the 
body.” • 

Messengers were sent*to the University of Paris with the 
XII Articles, a great festival for the learned professors. On 
May 2, Cauchon arranged a public admonition, in a chamber 
•f the great hall of the Castle. With* him were sixty of his 
shaven sort, includiilfe Courcelles and the kind Dominicai^ 
IsamlMirt de*la Pierre. Cauchon made a speech. “Read 
your book,” said the Maid with scorn, “and I will answer yoti. 
I appeal to God, my Creator, whom I love with att my heart. 

“ The book ” was read, the old story, she was accused of 
great palpable lies about the Angel who brought the crown to 
her King, and of all her other sins. She answ^ed diat she 
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refened to her former replies. “ If I see the fire l?efore me I 
will say what I say now, and no other thing.” 

“ If th« General Council and the Holy Father were here, 
would you submit to them ? ” 

“You will get no more from me.” 

“Will you submit to the Pope?", 

“Take me to thp Pope and I will answer him" 

She had appealed to the Pope. 

She would not refer to the nobles ,of her party, i#ho, she 
had said, saw the Angel and the Crown. She would only do 
so if she might first send a letter. She had to explain her 
allegory to them, of course; and in the same way she would 
not I'gfes.t^the clergy at Poitiers, “Do you think to take me 
so ? ” she aSioEd. In every question she saw a trap, and she 
had every reason to distrust the recreant clerks of her party. 
Threatened with fire, eternal and temporal, she said if they 
burned her, ill would befall them, body and soul. Her courage 
was such that she did not veil her contempt tor them—" Read 
your book! ” She answered threat with threat, and, learning all 
this, the Canons of Rouen condemned her in a document of 
May 4. Ok Ma^* 9 she was brought into a cl^am^r where 
lay their instruments of torture, the two tormentors' stsmding 
by, ready to go to work; Erard, Loiselleur, and sympathetic 
Massieu were present. The^,.Showed her the instruments, 
rtvks and screws, and the executieners, then bade her amend 
her replies. 

“ Truly,” she said, “ if you tore me limb from limb, till my 
soul is forced ftbm my body, I will say no other thing than I 
have said. And if I do, I will always declare that you drived 
it from me by force." Such a declaration, made within a fort¬ 
night, would have invalidated confessions uttered under tor¬ 
ture, at least by the law of Protestant Scotland. This was 
also the rule of the Inquisition in Spain, and knowing victims 
would confess at the first touch of the rack, and then recan;'. 

On the day before (May 3), Jeanne Mftd beei^ comforted by 
St. Gabriel; her Voices said that he was St. Gabriel She had 
asked her Voices if she ought to submit to the Church? They 
had answered that, “ if she desired the aid of pod, she must wait 
upon Him in all that she did." Now her conscience could not 
sanction her submission, though by this' time she was nearly out¬ 
worn. She^fiadasked, “Shall I be fiumed?” and the Voices 
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had replied^ “ Yoif must waif upon our Lord, and He will be 
your aid. ’* 

She was asked if she would refer the story of the Grown and 
Angel to the Archbishop of Reims. “ Bring him here, and let 
me hear him Speak; he will not dare to deny what I have told 
you." , 

The juflges then “ seeing the manner of Imr replies, and her 
oD^prate mind, and fearing that the agony of torture would not 
do her a^y go^, postponed the torture, till they had further 
counsel.” 

There was a limit even to their hardness of heart. This one 
thing only, torture, was spared to the Maid. On May i a they 
debated on the torture, judiciously leaving the Maid,^© expect 
it day by day. Their opinions were taken^S^TXauchon. 
Roussel thought that*the use of torture might impair the stately 
beauty of the trial, as hitherto conducted, Erard thought that 
they had evidence enough, without torture. Morelli was in* 
favour of torture, s8 was Thomas de Courcelles, so was Loiselleur, 
adding that torment would be good for the health of her soul. 
These? three were outvoted, eleven votes were in favour of 
ciercy. ^ 

Morelli,*Loiselleur, de Courcelles, these are the names of 
blackest infaihy. 

She lay in irons for another vebk, and then came the jubilant 
replies of the Professors and Doctors and Masters of the Un^ 
versity*of Paris. The Maid’s crimes had been “ elegantly ’’ 
related to them by Beaupire and Midi. The whole University 
agreed in opinion about the XII Articles. R was plain to 
scientific minds that Jeanne’s Sy Michael, St. Cathefine, and St. 
Margaret were, ia fact, Belial, Satan, and Behemoth (a lubber 
fiend of old mythology, '^wo centuries later Behemoth wrote 
through the automatic hand of Sceur Jeanne des Anges, superior 
of the bewitched nuns of Loudun). Jeanne was a crafty traitor, 
cmel, and athirst for human blood; a cowardly suicide in in¬ 
tention ; a pernicious Ifer, a schismatic and idolater, a heretic. 
Such was their science. Unlike Moses, she showed no sign, did 
not change a stick into a serpent. Unlike John the Baptist 
(who also showed qp sign), she did not quote a text of the Bible 
in favour of her mission. She could not read, or she might 
have quoted plen^,—and that would have been another proof 
of her depravity. 
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Most of the learned, though |)roud of the opfiiion of the 
University, still thought that Jeanne should have one more 
tender admonition. Nothing could save her; even if she were 
acquitted, the English had announced their intention to take 
her back; the chances are that they would have^drowned her. 

On May 23, Pierre Maurice exhorted her, after the compli- j 
-ments of Paris University had been explained to her. TJy>/ 
Maid replied to Maurice’s sermon that her answer was hej old 
answer. “ If I saw the fire lit, if I were in the fiame^ I would 
say no other thing.” The scribe wrote on the margin of his 
paper, Johanna responsio superba (“ Jeanne’s haughty answer ”). 

They had no more to ask; they left her to the cheertui bad¬ 
inage < 4 |Ae varlets of William Talbot and John Gray. Who 
knows wnlf ‘i!'ssed in the mind of the Maid when her English 
soldiers slept ? Till now, and even on the following day for a 
while, she had interpreted the words of her Voices into promises 
^of victorious deliverance. She knew not how, but surely all 
French hearts in Rouen would turn to her, fiind, even when she 
was going to the stake, would gather and sweep away the 
English guards. Or a trumpet, at the last moment, would ring 
out, and the gafes of the town would be bumsd and broker, 
and she would hear the cries of St. Denys and St. AndrtWf and 
the standards of Dunois and La-Hire, of Kennedy and Chambers, 
of d’Alen9on and Poton de Saintrailles, de Rais, and Florent 
cFIlliers; and the penoncelS, white, with golden lilies, would 
float above the levelled spears; and d’Aulon would presi to the 
front in a charge of the chivalry of France. She would be re¬ 
leased with great victory: her Saints had promised, and they had 
never failed her. , 

But now, had knights and Saints alike played her false? 
Outworn as she was, did she remenjjaer that she was a daughter 
of the Church; that these priests said that they spoke for the 
Church; the Univereity of Paris spoke for the Church; could 
they all be in the wrSng ? t- 

Pierre Maurice, at that last exhort^kion, had really spoken 
kindly and in simple words; it is quite possible that he had 
meant to be kind. He had approached her on the military 
side, and in the name of honour. “ What would you think of 
a knight in your King’s land who refused to obey your King and 
hu officers ? Yet you, a daughter of the Chu^, disobey the 
officers of ^hrist, the bishops of the Church. Be not ashamed 
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of obediendb, hard no false dhame, you will have high honour, 
which you think that you will lose, if you act as I ask you to 
do. The honour of God" (words of certain appeaj to her), 
“ and your own life in this world, and your salvation in the 
next, are to be preferred before all things.” 

Honour was of call things dearest to the Maid; she was 
<-®ving he* life for the horwur of her King ; jvas she impairing^ 
me Jionour of God? She had seemed unmoved when Maurice 
spoke th^e words and others such as these, which were far more 
liely to affect her than*bullying and reviling discourses. Per¬ 
haps she pondered his exhortation, and her own weakness and 
want 3 r human and religious comfort, in the night before she was 
to be led to the market-place of St. Ouen, to the cro>^. and the 
stake, the clergy, the nobles, the men-at-arms^aSlf? preachers, 
the people, waiting fo see her abjure her Saints or burn. It 
was usual to preach at the convicted witch before burning her ; 
John Kno:^did so at St. Andrews. • 

Beaup^re gave*evidence that, before Jeanne was placed in 
the tumbril which drew her to the place of doom, he went 
alone*into her cell, and advised her to submit. “She said 
•that she woul(k do so.” This is improbable,%ut Beaup^re so 
• understood her reply. 

•She was taken to the wquare, where was a great scaf¬ 
folding crowded with prelate and nobles, and another scaffold 
for the preacher, Erard, "^d lor Jeanne and the priesffe^ 
Erardawas the revered friend of Machet, the confessor of her 
King. Erard denounced her King, and she answered, as has 
been said, that “ her King was the noblest of all 6hristiansi”: he, 
the caitiff whom she had crowi^ed, and who had abandoned her. 

Jeanne replied to the preacher’s words boldly, as in that 
hour her Voices bade her ^o, “ I have told your Doctors that 
all my deeds and words should be sent to Rome to our Holy 
Father, the Pope, to whom, and to God first, 1 appeal. . . . 
hA for my de^, I burden no man wUh them, neither my 
King nor any other. 9 f any fiiult there be, it is my own and 
no other’s.” * 

There never was such loyalty, never a word escaped her 
which could be turned to the reproach of those who had em¬ 
ployed her and deserted her. They told her that the Pope 
was too fiur away, and that the Ordinaries were the judges. 
But Cauchon was in no sense her Ordinary. 

17 
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Then, to follow the official account, given m the Proc'es, she 
was thrice admonished; and next ftie reading of her sentence 
was begun, “ when she said that she would hold all that the 
judges and the Church decreed, and would*be obedient and at 
their will. She would not uphold her visions a^d revelations, 
since the churchmen said that they were iftt to be upheld and 
believed. Next she made her abjuration, according to 
form of the document then read to her in French words, which 
she also pronounced, and she signed cthe paper withi her own 
hand, in this form,” namely Jehanne, followed by a cross. 
This is the official record. There follows the Abjurj^ion, a 
document of some five hundred words in some forty-six lines 
of small««l{i^ print. 

In this formula she is made to express penitence for menda¬ 
ciously forging the revelations of her Saints, for making super- 
^.stitious divinations, for blaspheming God and the Saints, for 
indecently wearing man’s dress, contrary to the honour of her 
sex, for despising God and His sacraments, for adoring and 
invoking evil spirits, for being seditious. She makes a long 
apology, and aq^ oath of obedience to St. Peter, the Fope— 
and CaucRon; and she swears that she will bever return W 
her errors, ’ * 

Did Jeanne, consciou^y and wittingly, repeat this tremen¬ 
dous catalogue of crimes whereof she was innocent ? Did she 
sign it, her hand being led at the pen by ope of the clerks, as 
it was led when her signature was added to letters dictated by 
her in her victorious days ? Did she swear to the contents of 
the document with her hand on the Gospels, a part of the 
ceremony of abjuration? No witness deposes to the last fact. 

In truth we shall never know exactly wh^t occurred. The 
official record of the abjuration proceeds smoothly; but, in 
fact, there was interruption, confusion, tumult, and hence the 
evidence taken in 1450-1456 is perplexing, though there is the 
substantial agreement of five witnesses Jo the effact that Jeaiine 
signed a very brief document. Certamly Jeanne interrupted 
by some words the reading of" the sentence. A witness says 
that “she cried with a loud voice that she submitted to the 
judgment* of the Church, and that she prayed St. Michael to 
advise and counsel her.” ' 

• According to the evidence given abundantly in, r4so-i456, 
therewas^ a break in the proceediqgs^liller J)er Interruption; 
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there was a show of populu irritatirm lest she should escrpc; 
and angry words pas^ on platfonh of the English nobles 
and Fnendi derks.^ According to Massieu, the interruption of 
the reading o( the sentence gave rise to a great tumult among 
the bystanders, anc^many stones were thrown, fy whom he did 
not knos^; a/ whom he d«es not say. According to Marguerie 
'&id others, the tumult was not confined tb the populace or 
soldiers. On the platform of the nobles and prelates a chaplain 
of Cardinal Beaufort tald Cauchon that he favoured Jeanne. 
“You lie,*’said Cauchon, with apostolic mildness. Beaufort 
bade«his chaplain be silent. Lemairc, who was present, re¬ 
ported hearsay evidence to the effect that several of the nobles 
were ill-content, and that Maurice, Loiselleur^n'^ others were 
in danger of their 4 ives. Maurice feared that he might be 
beaten. Later some bystanders said that the abjuration was a 
mockery. Fave “ had heard it said ” that certain Englishmei* 
drew their %word* on the bishop and the clerics; but that was 
after the abjuration, when the assembly had broken up. 

Oi\the whole,‘the evidence proves that, when Jeanne inter- 
erupted the reading of the sentence, there wm a lynd of riot, 
‘and tl^e ^nd thrown, whoever threw them, were probably 
aimed at Maurice, Erard, possibly Massieu, perhaps at I^oisel- 
leur, who were trying to persuade her to sign a form of abjura¬ 
tion, which was just what the English did not want her to de> 
Her instant deathrwas their desire. It is impossible to ascer¬ 
tain, from the evidence given in 1450-1456, what this form of 
abjuration really was. Massieu, who actually held in his hand 
and read to Jeanne the document, says that “at the end of the 
sermon " Erard read to Jeaniife the list of the sins which she 
must abjure. Jeanne said that she did not understand, and 
Erard bade Massieu advisS her. He told her that she would 
be burned if she refused to accept the Articles, and advised 
h^r to appeal to the Universal Churdi as to whether she 
should obey or not. ^he did appeal, loudly, but Erard said, 
“You must abjure at once, or be burned.” Before she left the 
place she abjured, and made a'tiross on the paper of Articles. 
The paper which she signed contained about eigh^ lines and 
no more. It was not the abjuration given in the ofiScial record; 
Massieu ri^ the pajier and knows perfectly Jhat it was not tlfc 
official ferffiula. C^iircelles, who remembered little, recdl-’ 
lected that Veddette ua^e a copy of the Article^ b^inning ‘ 
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like that given in the official record, but he kne^ no more. 

De Desert said that Jeanne smiled while she pronouimed some 
of the wards ;-^there was other evidence to this eff^ect; and 
her mirth irritated an English doctor,^ who quarrelled with 

Cauchon, and was answered, “You lie! ... r 

De la Chambre deponed that Er§rd pramised release from 
prison, whereon pronounced after him the words eontainesJ^ ^ 
Fn 'six or seven lines on a piece of folded paper The witness 
stood near at hand, and could see the Unes. Now abjura¬ 
tion in the official record fills forty-six lines of small close pnnt 
Migiet said that the words which Jeanne repeated were of about 
the length of Our Lord’s Prayer, whpeas there are about five 
hundred words in the official version. Manchon said that 
Loiselleur ^ffihlsed her much good, and that she would be 
placed in ecclesiastical hands, if she would wear female dress. 
md that she smiled as she said the words prescribed, /aque 
was hard by when Massieu read the document to the Maid; it 
was in large letters, and occupied about six lines. 

From the harmony of these testimonies, given on oath, mam y 
by priests, in an age when men feared to be damned et^nally 
■Jthey perjured fhemselves, it seems a fair inference that Jeanne, 
did not repeat the long count of crimes and promises of amerid- 
ment which the official document reports. 

of two alternatives; the five witnesses told the truth, and 
tauchon, with the makers of the official report, great y e^^Pauu^d 
and affixed Jeanne’s signature to the little document reaky read 
to her ; or she repeated and signed the prolix document, and 
the five witneisses harmoniously perjured themselves. That 
thev periurfed themselves harmoniously seems more improbable 
than the other alternative. The question ic regarded as im¬ 
portant, for, it is argued, if Jeanne 

the long form of abjuration, she perjured herself, and cannot 
be regarded as a per^n of " heroic ” and ^intly virtue. Con¬ 
sidering her circumstances, her long suffenngs, the mental ef¬ 
fusion caused by the tumult; the protrhses of fscape from the 
infamous company of base English pooms ; and the terror of 
the fire, I c^not regard her,-even if she 
mark to the long abjuration,—as less heroic than St Peter 
was when he thrice denied his Lord. It is cruel, it is mhuman, 
to blame the girl for not soaring above the apostolic heroism 
of the fiery Galilean; for being, at one brief moment, less noble 
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than herself. Buf, as a matter of fact, it is as nearly as possible 
certain that, though she repeated some form of wor^, and 
signed something, she neither repeated nor signed th« long and 
drastic document given in the official record. It is clear that the 
assessors of (Sauchon did not believe that she thus abjured. 
This is plain, for, on May ^9, at a final meeting of the assessors, 
.yenderi* gave the first vote: she should ^je condemned as a 
heretic and handed over to secular justice. But thirty-nin<f of 
f<45jy-twQ, assessors followed the Abb6 de Fw:amp, who said that 
she was relapsed. " ^t it is well that the document lately 
reatL’’—that is the long official schedule of abjuration, just read 
to the'issessors,— " l>e again read, before her, and be explained 
to her, the word of God being expounded to her. When these 
things have been dope, we judges have to (jUk^vre her heretic, 
and leave her to secular justice. . . .” 

All this means that the vast majority of the assessors, for the 
sake of tl^ir own consciences, wished to be assured that shf 
had verily set he^hand to the long confession of crimes in the 
official form of abjuration. 

MIgiet, Prior of Longueville-GifTard, said, at the Trial of 
• Rehabilitation* as we have seen, that Jeanne Signed a paper no 
longer than the Lord’s Prayer. On May 29 he expressed him- 
sfclf thys: '*if, in her solW senses" {passione remota), "she 
confessed the things contained in the official document, I agree 
with the vote of the Abb6 of P'ecamp." • 

Mi[,iet knew that she had not confessed the things in the 
official document but the things contained in a very brief form 
of words, no longer than a pater nosier. But Gkuchon ignored 
the thirty-nine votes; the l<v>g formula was nffver read to 
Jeanne, who, of •course, would have protested that she never 
saw it before. Thus Coujeelles was able to swear that in the 
trial of Jeanne he "had never condemned Jeanne uncondi¬ 
tionally.” Thirty-nine out of forty-twg assessors never did 
c^demn her unconditionally. Only two assessors did uncon¬ 
ditionally condemn hA, but Cauchon and the Vice Inquisitor, 
the only actual judges, did so condemn her. 

But Jeanne herself, unless we totally reject another part of 
the official record, recognised and averred that \ 9 ttatever she 
spoke and signed was sinful on her part. 

Historians who* accept the fact that the Maid compromised 
her honour, on the strength of the Maid’s own wor^, presently 
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to be quoted, are accused (by Canon Dunand, for fxample) of 
accepting “ the English legend " and denouncing the Maid as 
“ a perjured apostate.” 

The “fegend” is not English, of course, but French; the 
records which contain the “ legend " were madecin France, by 
Frenchmen. All that the English then care^ for was the instant 
burning of Jeanne as a sorceress; tht details,'the exaipinations, 
the science and Itaming, the records, they left to their willing 
and eager French subjects. Learning, history, exact recolds, 
were then less than nothing to the English. They ^ishecHb 
be freed from the girl who had baffled and beaten them, who 
had demoralised their men and sapped their empire. Cen^fion 
managed the business zealously; he made the history, or made 
the legend. 3 Ch^ English desire was, not that Jeanne should 
abjure, but that'sHe should, to save time, tefuse to abjure, and 
be burned at once. They did not want “ the English legend ” 
cf her abjuration, they clamoured for her instant death. Legend 
or history, the whole narrative is entirely French. The affair 
once over, the English did not care a straw for history. They 
had no contemporary writer of chronicles. Their “ legend ” in 
later times was derived from Polydore Virgil and French his¬ 
torians. ” ^ 

Meanwhile we quote the Maid’s own verdict on herself, given 
on May 28, 1429. "God told me, through St. Catherine and 
St,- Margaret, of the great pity of that treason (Jrayson) to 
which I consented, when I made that abjuration and revqcation 
to save my life, and that I was damning ” (or condemning) 
" myself to save my life. ... If I were to say that God did 
not send me I would condemn myself, for true it is that God 
sent me. My Voices have told me, since, that I greatly sinned 
in that deed, in confessing that I had done ill. ’ A^at I said, I 
said in fear of fire.” She then revoked what she had said in 
fear of fire, as she had promised to revoke whatever she might 
say under torture. Slie even now maintained the truth of Imr 
parable of the Crown and Angel. St.e never betrayed tne 
King’s secret. 

Unless any one chooses to maintain that this is a forged or 
falsified recard, in which case there is no use in criticism, the 
Maid declares herself to have abjured her mission, and been 
guilty of trayson to save her life. Her repentance was.speedy 
and complete. She was the very soul of honour, and I, for 
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one, will no^dishovour her bf contradicting her wo^—grant- 
ing that they are her words. She said, indml, that at St. Ouen 
*‘8be had not denied, or*had not intended to deny, her 
apparitions, namely Jthat they were St. Catherine and St. Mar¬ 
garet.” 

This appears to^mean no more than that'she did not 
remember having any deareense that her words explicitly denied 
the identuy of her Saints. “ I was not irAending to revoke 
anything unless it was because it so pleased our Lord." 
'rtfcee #tyrds read like* statements of dim recollections of a 
troubled mind. M. Quicherat points out that, “ as if to leave 
no ^I&wht of lucidity of her consciousness at the moment of 
her abjuration, she added that her Voices had warned her be¬ 
forehand of the sin into which she would fall.’’,. 

Her recorded words on May 28 are, “ Dit qfft, avant de jeudi, 
ses Voix lui avoient dit ce qu’elle feroit, et qu’cllc fist ce jour." 
“ She says that, before May 24, her Voices had told her whaV 
she would ‘do (o« should do ?) on that day, and what on that 
day she did." But the confession proceeds, “She says further 
that b^r Voices t«ld her on the scaffold to answer that preacher 
^boldly: and she called him a false preacher^and he had said 
, several thkigs which she had not done.’’ .She answered 
him boldly avhen he insulted her King, she had obeyed her 
Voices.® Did her words on May 28 mean that her Voices, like 
the voice of our Lord to St. Peter, had prophesied her abj^/*- 
ation ^ If so, what becomes of the Freedom of the Will, con¬ 
cerning which the Maid was accused of holding erroneous 
doctrines ? , 

W’e shall never know the meaning of the i^range smile 
which played on her lips aS sh^ spoke whatever words of 
abjuration she 3 id speak. Several witnesses noticed it; one 
says that she made her tffark as a round cypher, O, in sign of 
mockery, on a paper handed to her by I^urencc Calot, secretary 
o^ Henry vi; and that he took her hand*with the jien in it, and 
made her trace some*other sign. But this is the witness, de 
Macy, who spoke of Erard by the name of Midi, and his 
evidence is untrustworthy. Whatever Jeanne really said, what¬ 
ever she really signed, in that awful moment, she lat^r condemned 
her own aas, jepented, and on earth as in heaven, must have 
deserved nothing worse than love and pity and forgiveness. 

" My Saints, my Saints, why have ye forsaken me I " she may 
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have cried in her heart; and for‘’that monfent sHh denied, if 
not her Saints, at least her mission, c For that moment she was 
untrue tot herself, she a lonely girl of nineteen, who through a 
year of imprisonment, and eight months of intolerable bondage, 
outrage, persecution, had never wavered. The toiracle is that 
she wavered; but she was very young, all urcomforted, without 
a friend, oppressed, and broken, and confused by threats and 
clamour and cajolements. The first of the Apostles thfice 
denied his Lord, and that with no stake and fire befor^his 
as one of the Doctors said in the Trial of Rehabilitation.^t 
was only her Master that, after a life divinely sumrorte d, yu'ld 
say, Eloi / Eloil lama sabachthani ? and yet, though “ foifS^n,” 
could go on to drink of that cup, obedient to that Will of His 
Father. 

Martyrs there have been many, but few‘have had to face the 
trial of the Maid, to feel herself deserted by the visible Powers 
^ho had been her friends so long, and who, as sh,e believed, 
had promised her release with great victor/.' This trial was 
her Gethsemane. 



CHAPTER XXV 
THE LA#T MORNING IN PRISON 


TH^^juration having been made, whatever the form of 
abjuration may have been, Cauchon read the sentence on the 
sinner. Jeanne was once more told that sh^bad erred in the 
forgery of lying revelilions, in playing the diviner, in blaspheming 
God and His Saints, and the rest of the document. But now 
that she had abjured, she was released from excommunicationf 
To work oflt her J»enitence the Church assigned to her lifelong 
prison, “ bread of sadness, water of affliction." With less than 
the humility to be expected of a penitent, the Maid treated 
• Loiselleur, the^spy, who said, ‘‘You have dune a^ood day’s 
I work, f)lejfte God, and saved your soul.” Not answering him, 
she cried, “ Here some of you church folk I Take me to your 
prisons* and out of the hands of the English I ” 

Not even at that hour could she repress her “ calm unwavering 
deep disdain " of the learned Doctors. But she did not even 
yet know them. “Take her back whence you brought her,” 
said Cauchon. 

The ecclesiastical hermitage in which she should cleanse her 
sins by penitenije was to be me old loathsome cell, where, in 
irons, and in the company^f the merry men of John Gray and 
William Talbot, she mighT devote herself to the contrite life. 
By the rule of the Inquisition, women prisoners were to be 
kupt apart from men, and watched by* women. With equal 
cruelty, hypocrisy, an(>perfidy, Cauchon broke the rules of the 
Inquisition, an*{j replaced the Maid in the den of unspeakable 
moral torment. He had never meant to do anything else. 
England had from the first stipulated that she mu* recover her 
victim, if acquitted. Thus, from first to last, the trial was one 
organist hypocrisy on the part of the French judges. Cauchon 
threw over the rules of his Church, and made Jearyie a present 
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to her political enemies. Quicherat attempts to palliate the 
supreme iniquity: here his desire to be impartial has led him 
into a strange partiality. 

If anything especially moved Jeanne to wl^tsoever abjuration 
she made, after the prosi>ect of instant fiery .torment and 
death, it was the enforced society, by day and night, of the 
men of merry England. This I take to have been the most 
cruel part of her lor-g martyrdom, and now she must coftsort with" 
them without the protection of her accustomed attire. The 
story ran that Warwick was not yet content, and bifllied^tfll' 
French clerics. One of them said, “ Do not disturb yourself, 
my Lord, we shall soon have her again.” The menii»M?Sis 
mocked at the Maid unreproved. 

In the afternoon, Courcelles, Loiselleur, Midi, and de la 
Pierre, with othSls, went to the cell, and spoke to Jeanne of 
the great pity and mercy of the churchmen. She was told 
that she must wear woman’s dress; and this was brought to 
her. She put it on, and allowed her militarj' crop of hair to 
be adjusted in feminine fashion. 

The Duchess of Bedford, when she and Anna Bavon deplared 
Jeanne to be a .maiden, gave orders that Gray, Talbot, and 
the rest shduld not offer her violence. It was th<. Duchess 
who now sent to her Jean Simon, a tailor, with the dress. Ip 
putting it on, he took her by the breast, to her great anger; 
sljf! struck the wretch. 

We do not know, happily we never shall know, alj that 
passed in that cell between May 24, the day of the abjuration, 
and May 27, Trinity Sunday. We do know that at night she 
lay, her legf in irons, with couples fastened to a chain, and 
attached by a lock to a great beam of wood. There she lay 
from May 24 to May 27. On that day came tidings to the 
scribes and Doctors that Jeanne hab relapsed, and was again 
wearing man’s costume. The shavelings trooped to the castle 
in their robes; but, as they stood in the court, a hundred pf 
England’s merry men assailed them with t'njurious and libellous 
observations. 'I'hey learned that they were " traitor Armagnacs 
and false counsellors,” and they were glad to escape from the 
courtyard) ' «Manchon was there, and was so alarmed that, 
when summoned to the castle on Monday, he would not go 
till a retainer of Warwick acted as his protector. A clerk 
named Marguerie asked why Jeanne returned 4 o man’s dress ? 
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whereon an^Engliih soldier (threatened the priest with hU 
spear, and caused him grievous terror. 

It was necessary, however, to admit Cauchon and his acolytes 
on Monday. They found Jeanne in her old attire, add asked 
her why she hgd relapsed. According to the official report, 
she replied that shg preferred her old costume, and she jiid 
not understand that she Itad sworn never to wear it again. 
“It was more convenient to wear men’s dtess among men, 
^nd Ihe promise that she should receive the sacrament and be 
ietE!twed ffcm the irons had been broken." 

“I would rather die than remain in irons. If you will 
rele^ :«e, and let me go to Mass and lie in gentle prison, I 
will be good, and do what the Church desires.” 

“ I will be good t ” she returned to the innocence of a child 
submitting to a mother, and spoke as a childf^ 

This is the official version. 

De la Pierre testifies that she publicly averred that “the# 
English did her wrong and violence while the wore woman's 
dress ” ; and her face, “ wet with tears, disfigured and outraged," 
moved the compaBsion of the Dominicin. I^dvenu added a 
tale too horrible for quotation concerning an ^rglish lord, and 
swore lhatWhe Maid told it ojjenly. * 

,Manchon.doc's not go so far; he says that Jeanne merely 
complalhed that “ her guards wished to make attempts " upon 
her person, as the reason why she changed her dress. 

Shej-esisted till noonday, and then, being constrained to rise, 
did as she must. They would not return her woman’s dress, 
despite her entreaties. Massieu swore that Jeanne told him 
this on May 29, in answer to his questions, after dinner, when 
Warwick and Estivet had l(*ft hipi alone with her. This 
appears the most probable version ; in any case the English 
had deliberately left the foroidden dress in her way. 

The official record says fhat she told her gaolers, apparently, 
th^t her Voices had come to her and coflnsclled her. At what 
moment this occurred we do not know. The details of her 
“ relapse ” we tan never know, and gladly avert our eyes from 
the cruelty wrought in that dark place of the earth. 'There is, 
we shall see, good evidence against the loathsome atory told by 
I^dyenu. 

It was enough for them that by means in any case infiimous 
they had recaptured her, “ relapsed.” On May 39, Cauchon 
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gathered his bandits, the “ Revefend Fathers in Christ,”—the 
cruel and the cowardly,—Courcellas and Loiselleur, Ladvenu 
and Isanjbart de la Pierre, all the sort of them, in the chapel 
of his house, the palace of the Archbishop of Rouen. They 
all agreed, de la Pierre and all, that Jeanne nltist be handed 
over to the secular arm, that is, after the confession of her sins 
had been read to her. This condition, we have seen^was never 
fulfilled. The best of them were dastards; but a poor n\pnk, 
with death as the alternative, must obey the will of his^uperiopt 
We, who are not monks, and have not been tempts asThey 
were, may censure them at pleasure. 

The Maid was cited to appear at the Old Market,”’ 8 i 7 Tlay 
30. The Church must hand her over to secular justice, begging 
that it might no*^ Jnjure her in life or limb! If she showed 
signs of sincere penitence, she was to be allowed to receive the 
sacrament of confession so long denied to her. 

‘ With the pronouncement of the sentence, the offkial record, 
signed by Boisguillaume, Manchon, and Taquel, closes. But 
there is a document about her last confessions, done after her 
death, on June 7, not thus attested, yet give*n by Cauchon as 
official, an(J as part of the record of the trial, o Manchon was 
not present at the alleged interview of certain priests with* 
Jeanne, in prison, on the morning of May 30, the day of the 
martyrdom. He therefore hardened his heart; and though 
Gauchon tried to force him to sign the document done on June 
7, he refused. No notary signed this ambiguous record. 

Cauchon was anxious to prove that Jeanne again abjured. 
One form of his proof is that she, in fact, received the sacra¬ 
ment, and the inference is that ,she satisfied these men. The 
document is informal; bulrit is part of the bistory, or, if any 
one pleases, the legend of Cauchoi;, It was accepted as evi¬ 
dence by de Leliis, one of the judges who rehabilitated the 
Maid. He held it a;\ proof that Jeanne, “after taking the 
sacrament, persisted, and till her death continued to aver, that 
she really had the visions and Voices.” 'It was impossible that 
in this she could have lied. But as to whether the spirits were 
good or bad, says de Leliis, she left it to the judgment of the 
churchmen.' 

Remembering, then, the nature of the record of June 7, 
unsigned by Manchon or any notary, and remembering that 
the witnesses were Cauchon’s cowering creatures, we follow 
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their stories.* Tbe^txJious LOlselleur and Maurice, Professor of 
Theology, went alone, early in the morning, into the cell. They 
asked the Maid to tell them the truth about the Angel anji Crown. 
Loiselleur heard Jeanne say that s)u was the angel, and an¬ 
nounced the caown to her King. All this is plain from her 
own allegorical narmtive as told to her judges. The Angel, 
she then s^id, entered by tfie door, and bowed down beforfe the 
King. Angels do not thus salute mortal polices I (See Ap- 
^i^ljdix C, on The King’s Secret.) There was no other angel 
intfffe xoSm: the crowd was the promise of the coionation. 
A^;p the visions of multitudes of angels, Jeanne said that they 
actuatiyippeared to her, “be they good or bad spirits, they 
really appeared to me." Maurice added tlmt “she had heard 
the Voices, most frequently at the hour of^omplines, when 
the bells ring, and also in the morning, when the bells ring." 
(It is not .said that she had her visions of Saints chiefly at these 
hours; and^as we know, she heard the Voices even during the* 
scene at St. Ouen?) The hosts of angels “appeared to her in 
the aspect of minute things." Maurice told her “that the 
spirits«werc clearly bad, as they had promised her release, and 
she had been deceived.’’ Jeanne answered tl»t “it was true 

• that she hSd been deceived." Loiselleur added that Jeanne, 

while conscious that she had been deceived, referred the ques¬ 
tion, “ were the spirits good or evil ? ” to the clerks; but she 
would no longer put her faith in them. This is vague, aad 
is not Attested by Maurice. Perhaps, if she spoke thus, while 
not denying that the spirits were good, she merely meant that 
she no longer hoped for release. • 

I^dvenu, with the news of, her approaching d«ath by fire, 
and Toutmouill^ another Dominican, now entered the cell. 
Toutmouille, on June 7,14y, corroborated the evidence already 
given, but, in 1450, said nothing of it. He then dilated on the 
horror with which Jeanne received thc,news of her death by 

• fir«. “ She cried piteously, tore her hair, and exclaimed, ‘ Alas, 
will they treat me so horribly and cruelly, and turn my body 
that never was corrupted, and consume it to ashes this day I 
Ah, ah, rather would 1 be seven times beheaded than thus 
burned! Ah, had I been in a prison of the Chuiih, to which 
I submitted, and been guarded by churchfolk, and not by my 
enemies and adversaries, this would never have befallen me I 
Oh, I appeal before God, the great Judge, agaiast ^tesc wrongs 
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that they do me I’ And here she complained of thi oppressions 
and violences done her by her gaolers and others admitted to 
see her.' She turned to Cauchon, who had entered, and spoke 
out boldly, ‘ Bishop, through you I die . . *. wherefore I appeal 
you before God.’ ” 

If this terrible evidence be true, at lea%t Jeanne could still * 
talk of her unco^pted virginal body. Toutmouill6 attested 
that (in 1431) when he said that she now saw how her Voices 
had deceived her in promising her deliverance, sheaans«|(«!C!^ 
“Truly, I well see that they have deceived me.” It was ^fore 
Cauchon entered, says Toutmouill6, that, asked if l^.aiffifTts 
were not evil, she answered, “ I know not. I trust myself 
therein to my Mother, the Church, ” or “ to you, who are 
churchmen.” Bs. *: Camus, who entered with Cauchon, obviously 
exaggerates, going far beyond Toutmouill6, who, we see, did 
, his best to give his recollection of her very words. Camus says 
that Jeanne persisted that she had seen the appearances 
and heard the Voices; but, “ since she had not been released, 
she believed that they were not good Voices or things.” As 
Mr. Lowell writes, “The anxiety of Le Camus to "please 
Cauchon evideiftly led him into exaggeration, il'not.into down¬ 
right falsehood." Le Camus also makes Jeanne say to Ladvenu, 
when he ministered to her the sacrament, that Christ alo*ne 
could liberate her; and being asked if she still beUeved in her 
■^oices, “ I believe in God only, and wish no more to believe in 
the Voices, since they have so deceived me." Ladvenu nimself, 
on June 7, told much the same story; but does not say that 
she so spoke when receiving the sacrament. He makes her 
opinion that the spirits were evil dependent on the belief of the 
churchmen around her. 'They say so. MaiTifestly unless she 
had conciliated them in terms like these, they would not have 
let her receive the sacrament. But; if Ladvenu’s later evidence 
is to be credited, at the stake she returned to her faith in her 
Saints, and proclaimed it loudly. ^ ^ 

Thomas Courcelles, on June 7, gave very brief and cautious 
evidence. He says that Cauchon asked Jeanne if her Voices 
had not promised her deliverance. She said * Yes,’ and added, 
as it seems to me, ‘I see well that I have been deceived.’” 
Then, says Courcelles, the bishop told Jeanne that she must 
perceive that the Voices were evil, and came not from God. 
But there Courcelles stopped; he did not add that the Maid. 
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acquiesced. * This caution of Courcelles is notable; he was in 
no way dependent on Caudion, and his evidence is much the 
least &vourable to that prelate. Loiselleur says that she left 
the goodness or ba'dness of the Voices and visions " to the 
clerlu ”: she asserted their reality, but would no longer trust 
them. Loiselleur tbld he^ that she ought to make this eon- 
fession pu!»lidy, at the stake, and ask pardon of the people for 
deceiving them. Jeanne replied that she would do so, and 
Itskijj^herironfessor to rtynind her of it. No witness attests her 
confession, and prayer for forgiveness of her deceit, at the stake, 
’^vicherat writes, probably with justice, that the document of 
June 7 is not a mere forgery through and through. Courcelles, 
who ^ited the Procis, is cited, and he would not have allowed 
his deposition to stasid, if he did not makca^it. “In face of 
death, the poor girl maintained, more firmly than ever, the 
actuality of the appearances; but, subdued before her judges by , 
the hope oCobtaiqing from them the sacrament, Ireset by their 
arguments, and unable herself to reconcile the hope of deliver¬ 
ance that the Voi<;es had given with the inevitable death before 
her, she admitted, for a moment, that her sublime instinct 
might have,deceived her." Jeanne, of course, said tAid thought 
^nothing about " her sublime instinct "I 

*I confess "that, in my opinion, she had misunderstood the 
words of the Voices, “ } 3 ear thy aflliction lightly, thence sh^t 
thou come into the Kingdom of Paradise." Her normal self 
was ndt always on the level of her mysterious monitions. For 
a moment that normal self, not understanding, and cruelly dis¬ 
appointed in that she was not relea.sed, waverecf, to what exact 
extent the evidence of Courcelles leaves doubtful.* He could 
not say that Jeaime had confessed the Voices to be evil; ;.nd 
the nobility of her nature shines forth when, in her moment of 
shaken faith, she puts he# whole confidence in the divine 
Master of whom she was the loyal servam. 

Meanwhile it is impossible, as Quichcrat observes, to under¬ 
stand why—as the document of J une 7 professes to contain the 
last formal interrc^atoiy, that of May 30—a record so essentially 
important to the prosecutors was not made at once, ^nd inserted, 
in tlie JVocis, on the day of the event. Why was a notary, 
Manchon, summoned to attest the facts by his signature, when 
he had not been present ? 

The document is not fit to go to a jury, and th^ whole con- 
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duct of this affair is suspiciousrto Quichferat itfoflfered “an 
insoluble problem.” Yet the docyjnent, the weakest point in 
the case of the prosecution, was not the subject of questions 
at the Rehabilitation of 1450-1456. About the scene of the 
morning of May 30 no questions were asked, though de Leliis 
accepted the record. Perhaps its inforceality, for Manchon 
had explained why he refused to Sign an examma^ion con¬ 
ducted by certain*^ men as private persons,” was thought reason 
sufficient for neglecting it. The document is not likely t^?. 
allowed to stand between the Maid 'and canonisarion,-*rr on 
other grounds the Saints are to be honoured by the inserU^R'-Oi 
her pure and glorious name in their roll-call. 



CHAFFER XXVI 
Martyrdom 

. 

Jeanne granted, by the tender mercies of C'auchon, her last 
desire, she was allowed to receive the sacrament. I^dvenu 
beard her confession, ^d sent Massicu to thej^ishop to ask that 
the pentitent might receive the Body of her Lord. Cauchon 
gathered some of his advisers, and gave permission ; the fact 
would be another proof that Jeanne had submitted. The sacra¬ 
ment was brought Irreverently, without light and stole, on the 
paten of the chalice, wrapped in the linen cloth about the clialice 
itself. •Then, LadVenu remonstrating, lights were brought, and 
praying clerks, %nd after a second confession, _^*annt: received 
wery devoutly, and with many tears. 

Then she was clad in woman’s attire, and was led by Massieu 
and Ladvenu to the .stake. Already she had received a visit 
from Maurice, to whom she said, “ Ma.ster Pierre, where shafl 
I be thkr evening ? ” 

He answered, “ Have you not good faith in the Lord?” 

‘‘I have, and by God’s grace 1 shall be in ParSdise.” Even 
so the Voices had told her that^jt was to be, she wAs to come 
straight from earth to the place of blts.scd souls. 

As she was being takci to the burning she made such 
^pious lament that her two cpmpanions could not forbear, but 
wept; and all who heard her shed tears. « It is a strange story 
4hafc Loiselleur was pricked in his conscience; and climbed 
into the cart wh^re JeaiTne was, desiring to ask her forgiveness. 
The English were wroth, and would have slain him, but for 
Warwick who protected him ; for he wept bitterly as he passed 
alon^ the street. He certainly did not leave Roiitn to save 
his hfe, or not for long. 

Jeanne was taken to the Old Market, beside the Church of 
St. Saviour, Th^re were three scaffolds; on one th* Maid was 

*73 tS 
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exhibited, and preached at, as slie had bein pierfbhed at be¬ 
fore ; on another the lay and clerioal magnates, as before, were 
assembled; on the third was an elevated mass of plaster, 
above it were the faggots and the stake. • A placard was ex- 
libited here, with the words, “Jeanne, self-staled the Maid, 
^r, mischief-maker, abuser of the pgople, dSviner, superstitious, 
)lasphemer of God, presumptuous, false to the faitlj of Christ, 

' waster, idolater, cruel, dissolute, an invoker of devils, apostate, 
schismatic, heretic.” There were sixteen terms o^repro^obf 
and every one of them was the blacKest of lies. A Imd of 
paper mitre, as was customary, was set on her head, with.4irb 
inscription, * 

“heretic, relapsed, apostate, idolator.” 

Midi preached the sermon, abusing a text of St. Paul. 

She listened patiently, her warfare was over, and it is of re¬ 
cord that her judges wept; they had no pity, t^it they had 
sentiment. 

Cauchon read the sentence. 

“ Then she invoked the blessed Trinity, tlie gloriouif Virgin 
Mary, and all the blessed Saints of Paradise, t.amipg some of 
them expressly,” her own Saints, we may suppose.* “ Sh^ 
begged right humbly also the forgiveness of all sdrts v^d cen- 
^itions of men, both of her own party and of her enemies; 
asking for their prayers, forgiving them the evil that they had 
done her.” She prayed all of the priests present, and tKty must 
have abounded at a burning, to give her each one Mass. It was 
dinner-time. While Cardinal Beaufort and some of the English 
nobles are‘said to have wept, others shouted that she must be 
handed over to them, to burn: “ Priests, do you want to make 
us dine here ? ” they cried. > 

Without any formal secular sen*ence, the Bailiff of Rouen 
waved his hand, saying, “ Away with her.” 

She was led to the central scaffold. She climbed it’ as’ 
bravely as she had climbed the scaling-ladders, at Orleans and 
Jargeatr. She asked for a cross to gaze upon in her agonies. 
An Englisl^man made a little cross of two pieces of a stiSf, and 
gave it to her. Devoutly she received it and kissed it, crying 
aloud on the Crucified; then she placed it in her bo^m. 
She next prayed Massieu to bring the cross from the church, 
thav she might look on it through the smoke. She long em- 
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braced it, and held it while she was being chuned to the stake. 
She was heard saying Ab Rouen, I fear greatly ^at thou 
may'st have to suffer for my death! ” 

*‘To the e^d she maintained that her Voices were from 
God, and all diat she had done was by God's command; tfOi 
did she believe that her Voices had deceived her." She in* , 
yoked St Catherine; while being bound to^e stake sh^ had 
npetially invoked St. Catherine; and St Michael, the first of 
ihe ^oly 4>nes who cane to her in her lather’s garden. The 
(^oubt of an hour was ended, she and her Saints were recon¬ 
ciled. 5>tie may have seen them through the vapour of fire. 

Last, with a great voice she called " J ksus 1 " Her head 
drooped, and the Daughter of God went home to her Father’s 
House. Her heart, t9r cordium, was unconAmed. 

That the world might have no relic of her of whom the* 
world was Hot worthy, the English threw her ashes into the 
Seine. 
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PROPHECIES ATTRIBUTED TO BEDE AND MERLl!? 

The successes of the Maid have been freely attributSd to the 
influence of alleged prophecies by Bede and Merlin, invented 
or contaminated by priests of her party. , 

Concerning the Merlin prophecies we have said enough. 
We have shown that obscure sayings attributed to Merlin and 
reported by Geoffrey of Monmouth {arc. 1 145 ), a,bout a heal¬ 
ing Virgin from the Nemus Canutum, were connected, in 
public opinion, with the Bois Chesnu of Domremy. The said 
Virgin was expected to come from the Bois Chesnu, therefore 
" from theTmari^hes of Loraine.” This Virgin,i.in t^e prophecy 
of Marie d’Avignon, under Charles vi, was to restore Trancet 
by arms (after it had been ruined by a woman, the wife of the 
ipsane King, people said).' We have shown that this saying 
was current in the valley of the Meuse, and was known to the 
peasantry before Jeanne announced her mission; so it-was not 
composed in her interest by a cunning clerk. It may or may 
not have encouraged her; she certainly used it to persuade 
Katherine "koyer. « 

Of all these facts the’ proofs have been, given. But the 
prophecy attributed to Bede is ar other affair. We must not, 
like M. Anatole France, identify., the Bede with the Merlin 
precBction.* “ Bede*’ says not a word of the Bo/s Chesnu. * 
The saying of Merlin (which,•of course, really applied to* 
Britain, not to France) had won its way into folklore. The 
Bede prediction was in Latin, and it was composed after 
Jeanne raided her standard. 

The so-called Bede prophecy is not in Bede’s works. It is 

* Procit, vol. iii. pp. 83,84. ^ 

* Prance^,vol. i. p. note 1, in which the Bede prophecy in Moro- 

sint^vol. iv. p. 324, is identified with the Merlin prediction. 
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a ckronogrctmi " a tommemoftitiTe phrase, or saying, in prose or 
verse.” By selecting such letters in a chronograni as are 
Roman numerals, such as i, I, v, V, I, L, etc., and adding them 
up, their total givea the year-date of the event commemorated. 
The chronogram is a tnemoria Uthnica of a date. 

The chronogran^of the date of the murder of Jean jans Peur 
is TolU, tolU, crucifip ettfh si vis. ” Away with hitll, cruafy 
hin\if yoi will I ” To get the date the chrftnr^ratn is wntten 
thus: 

TuLL^ toLLe, CrVCmge eVM si Vis. 

Adding together the Roman numerals, M (a thousand) and 
so on, get 1419. The four L’s give 200, the two Cs give 
200,-t-M that is 1400; the three V's make 15, the four is 
make 4, result 1419* There are several such chronograms, 
each a memoria technica of a date, in the Chroniqut at o/. 

These chronograms do not pretend to be prophetic. But* 
the alleged Bed^prophecy of the Maid was given out as pro 
phetic. Only the first line of the three lines is a chronogram. 

We*first hear'of it in an Italian letter of July 9, I 4 * 9 i 
written from Bruges to Venice.* The writer*says^* that “at 
Paris * . * many prophecies have been found which make 
mention of this young lady" (the Maid), "among which is one 
of Be^ in Alex(andro).” The chronogram is given, it sums 

up to 1429.^ . . , , , , .u • 

Oniany remarkable occurrence the learned looked up their 

collections of oracles, such rubbish as Onomacritus is said to 
have preserved and interpolated in ancient Atliens. *. 

There is no work of Bede*‘/« Alexandra.' But Bede, as 
M. Leftvre-Poijtalis shows, was oonfused with Merlin; the 
Christian historian (672-7185) with the heathen Celtic seer of 
Arthur’s Court. Now Geoffrey of Monmouth dedicated his 
popular tract on the prophecies of Merlin to Alexander, Bishop 
^Lincoln (i 123-1148),«« »*»e words '\Ad Alexandmm 1 he 
dedication AuAndrum" was mistaken for the title In 
Alexandra " in a book called “ Alexander." Bede an 4 Merlin 
were rolled into one, and prophecies of Merlin were attributed 
to Bede in a non-existent book of Bede “ In AUamndro. 

y •/«<f.,vo..Ui.p.r27. , 

• Ihid., vpl. lii. p. 127. “ People inierprei ii in v«noi|e 
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Christine de Pisan, an ancienfc religious Jady, Quotes Bede 
with Merlin in a poem on the Maid, written on July 31, 1429, 
when Charles vn was expected at tfie gates of Paris. ^ 

Much fearlier, Creton, the French chronicler of the death of 
our Richard n, shows that the confusion of Mg:lin with Bede 
was already made in England.^ ^ 

The so-called Bede’s prophecy k, given, variously, by the 
Italian letter-writer of July 9, 1429; by Jean Brekal, Grand 
Inquisitor; ® by Bower, the Scottish chronicler,* and by ottters.^ 
The first line of the three yields the date 1429. •Th^two 
other lines read, “ The young French cocks will make prepara;^ 
tions for new wars, in Taurus ; behold wars break ouv a Maid 
carries flags.” 

In his opinion given at the Trial of Rehabilitation of Jeanne, 
Brehal remarks thfct “ some say ” (on dlt) that Bede foretold 
the Maid in this chronogram. Brehal does not think much of 
rthis, and is more impressed by the Merlin prophecy, which, he 
says, is good folklore.® He interprets a form of ?he version 
given in Geoffrey of Monmouth; he leaves out the words about 
London, for which he had no use.® - 

He also giveSj and comments on, a long prophecy att^uted 
to “ EngelMa, daughter of the King of Hungary.” • Tl^is was 
certainly composed after July 17, 1429, and beforij the failure 
at Paris. The Maid, we learn, has a soft voice, a liAle red 
biyth-mark behind the ear, and collum modicum, which Brehal 
understands as "a short neck.” 

He says that many may think this prophecy rather less than 
authentic Sti'l, we should try to take prophecies in a 
favourable spnse. 

The conclusion seems to be (i) that Jeant^and the people 
of her district knew a folklore prophecy,—Merlin filtered through 
MjWie d’Avignon, and localised at tne Bois Chesnu ,—and that 
the learned knew the saying in a literary shape in Geoflfrey of 
Monmouth. ' ^ 

(2) A mere chronogram, a new jeu T sprit on the events of 
1429, was in Paris by July in that year attributed to Bede 

* Procii, vol. V. p. 12. 

'Creton (Webb), pp. 168,169, 371. Buchon, p. 412. 

•Proch, vol. HI. pp. 334-3491 338 - 339 - 

'/Md.,^ 1 . iv. p. 481. ‘Ibid., vol. tii. pp. 338, 340. 

*/6»<f.^V0l. lit. pp. 341, 34a. 
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(through th^ old confusion ofcBede with Merlin), and was circu* 
lated to encourage the French party by the evidence of a state¬ 
ment of facts,—which does* not predict victory. Paris was the 
source of this sham prophecy, which may be due to the^ngenuity 
of a Carmelitcwattached to his rightful King. 

(3) The prophecy of Engelida is a fabrication of between 
July 17 and September S, 1429. But Jeanne had relieved 
Orleans in^lay r-8, and I fail to see that " wiihourihese pious 
frau^ ” (the chronr^am and Engelida) “ the marvels of the 
Maid^wotiVl not have been accomplished.” ‘ 

In May 1-8, Engelida had not vaticinated; and if any one 
thinks that Saint Loup, Les Augustins, the Tourelles, and 
Jargeau were stormed on the strength of a chronogram (saying 
that " a girl carries flags ”), a chronogram certainly written after 
the Maid raised her victorious standard, I (Stvy his gilt of faith, 
though I wish it were devoted to doctrines more plausible. 

(I have rested on the learning of M. Lcf^vre-l’ontalis, itr* 
Morosini, Ail. iv,*annexe xvi., drawing my own conclusions.) 

' .^natoIe France, vol. i. p. ^07. 
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THE ATTACK ON PARIS 

In the text I have shown that Jeanne’s account of rtie attack 
on Paris (September 8, 1429) is precisely corroborated by that 
of a cool observer within the walls, Fauquemberque. The 
Maid said that thfc nobles intended to make an escarmouche, a 
military demonstration.* Fauquemberque says twice that they 
'hoped to^do more by a popular tumult within than by force of 
arms froin without.** ‘ * 

M. France says that the attack was undoubtedly decided on 
in the Royal Council. No doubt it was; but of his eijhi cita¬ 
tions in proof, not one proves the fact, and the whole responsi¬ 
bility is thrbwn on Jeanne by the Accuser.® 

" The Maid was not, it seems, informed as to the resolutions 
taken.” The four citations given in proof do not say a word to 
thh effect.* Jeanne remarks that the nobles intended to make 
a demonstration, while she meant to go through with the ittack. 
Now their intention, as Fauquemberque asserts, was to make a 
demonstration, -and raise a tumult; and Jeanne knew that. 

Had they meant business, as M. France supposes, on the 
evidence of their lost masses of siege material^ they would not 
have begun at two in the afternoon, and placed their guns “a 
little behind Windmill Hill, in shelter from the fowlers, culverins, 
and guns of Paris.” * They were behind the hill in ambush, 
hoping to fall on any sortie made by the garrison.® If thdr 
guns were capable of bombarding the to^irn from behind a hill 
which concealed the presence of the main body ol the army, the 
ambush was betrayed by the gqps. 

As to leavng their siege material behind, they knew that the 

‘ Prods, vol. i, pp. 146,147. * Ibid., vol. iv. pp. 456-458. 

* France, ii. p. 73, note a. *Ibid., vol. ii. p. 73, note 3. 

*Ibid,, vol(“i. p. 75. *.Chartier, Prods, vol. iv. p. 87. 
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besieged vMuId nftt sally forth to look for it; and they did not.* 
The Maid was up at dawp, though wounded,* and, of course, 
meant to return and recover the siege material; bu^ the King 
sent two princes of the blood to stop her march.* 

Consequently the siege material and 700 waggons fell into the 
hands of the unmolested people and garrison of Paris. Thus at 

least, I interpret the evidence. The blame lies on the King. 

% • 

• France, vol. ii. p. 80. '‘Ibid., vol. ii. p. 8^. 

*I^d., vol. ii. pp. fja, 83. 
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CHARGES AGAINST JEANNE IN MvVTTERS OF-^TACJ 

The Sign given to the King. The Male Costums. The 
Question of Confession 

The inquiries put tqjeanne were often repeated, and were pur¬ 
posely sprung on her in different connections. No point was 
of more moment in the minds of the judges than the sign which 
the Maid was said to have given to her King at their first in¬ 
terview. This token, as we have seen, Jeanne could not in 
loyalty reveal. Had she done so, the judges would have 
triumphed, saying, “ Charles de Valois, King as he ter.ns*him- 
self, is not convinced of his own legitimacy, and rs pursuing his 
claim to the crown of France on the strength of an assifrance 
from a sorceress who deals with devils.” , 

The Maid perfectly understood the intentions of her judges, 
anfi warned them frequently that there were questions which she 
would not answer, or would not answer truly. In the ftiurse 
of the long inquiry, she disguised in a flimsy veil of symbolism 
the truth awout ihe sign given to the King. The sign, she said 
at last, was a'mysterious crown b;ought by a visible angel, and 
her symbolism rested on a blending of the A::st interview at 
Chinun with the coronation at Reims. M. Quicherat held,^ 
and most inquirers agree with him, that Jeanne based her story 
on the questions which if.ere put to her, and developed it as the 
interrogatories proceeded. M. Anatole France declares thte 
theory to be “impossible.” "The ju^es,” he says, “had 
learned through their informers that Jeanne bragg^ of having 
given a sign to the King in the shape of a precious crown. 
That is the tAth of the matter." On the suggestion of a story 
in the legend of St. Catherine^ of Alexandria (who was said to 

> Aptr^ut AAuvmmt, p. 64. 
aSa 
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have receiv^ frois wi angelA crown of celestial grace, and set 
it on the head of the Roman Empress), Jeanne averred that a 
similar thing had happen^ to herself. In France" (when at 
liberty) “she had made up several wonderful talesaboht crowns, 
and in one th^ she represented that she, in the great 
chamber of the castle of Chinon, in the midst of the nobles, re¬ 
ceived from the hands of am angel, a crown to be given to the 
King.’’* France presenU another form of his legend. 
Spe%.king of the coronation he says: “ In one of her dreams she 
had ^veiMMhining crown to her King; she expected to sec it 
, brou^t into the cathedral by heavenly envoys." I'or this fable 
M. France cites Procis, vol. i. p. 108. 1 hat page contains not 

a word about the subject.- There is not a tittle of rccortled 
evidence to prove that Jeanne ever dreamed the dream or told 
the cock-and-bull stofics when free and in 4 <'rance. 

M. France, who regards Jeanne® as “uiiuble to distinguish 
between the true and the fahe ’’ by reason of her “ perpetual# 
hallucinati6ns,’’ conceives that none the less she had her 
doubts as to the actual truth of this marvellous story ; perhajrs 
she t houg ht it true in the spiritual sense alone. “ However 
that may be, by the way in which the judgej conducted the 
inquiiy,’’ it is plain that they knew all of this extraordinary 
* tale,—whiejj Jeanne according to the critic luid habitually told 
wlien ifl freedom among her own people.^ 

M. France gives a reference to chapter and verse for fus 
allegadon that Jeanne liad told her fairy talcs of crowns and 
angels in France. This is enough for the general reader; but 
a glance at the reference given, jirovcs that ifcance’s s»- 
called evidence has no bci^ring on his staleigOTts. The 
passage referred to merely containi^/ar/ of the story told to tfu 
judges, and is not evidence that the talc was told by her m 
France. I know not how*\o understand the method of makmg 
very strange statements, at>d supportiijg them by references to 
books and pages in which I can find no such matter. 

*While there is absolutely no evidence that Jeanne ever told 
any such sill/ story in France, all the eontemporary evidence 
of letter-writers, and all the evidence of witnesses of 1450-1456, 
merely represents her as making a verbal com is unication to 


* France, vol. ii. pp. *65, 266. ^ Ibid., vol. i. p. 520. 

> IbU., vol. i. p. al. ^ ‘ tbid., vol. !• Pjrj5. ««« 3; 

* Ibid., vol. ii. p. *66. ^Proch, vcf. 1. pp. lao-iM. ^4^' 
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the King, which surprised and pl(;ased him; or wb'ch he kept 
secret. In a note I cite examples.* 

The evidence merely declares that the sign was conveyed in 
a verbal communication. Had Jeanne gone about with a tale 
of an angel and a crown, the fact would appear in the con¬ 
temporary news-letters, Italian and Ge'man. Moreover, 
Jeanne was not an idiot. Her first interview with the King 
was witnessed by many courtiers and ecclesiastics, who sa\j no 
crown and no angel. Had she chattered in France about an 
angel and a crown, she would have been contradiCiGd by'hun¬ 
dreds of eye-witnesses, and would at once have lost all credit.* 
She perfectly distinguished between what, to her, was real in 
her visions, and what was her own composition, produced at 
Rouen, based on the questions put to„hcr, and deliberately 
adapted to the purpose of concealing the truth as to the King’s 
secret, 'fhis can be and will be proved on the evidence of 
‘'her judges themselves. 

We now follow her through the maze of me questions and 
replies. 

On February 22, she said that, " before her King tru^^nd her, 
he himself had many apparitions and fair revela,*ions.” About 
these she refused to answer in detail. What she meanit may 
be gathered, probably from the following modem instanq;. 
Monsieur J. B. Estrade was present, in February-March 1858, 
orf several occasions when Bernadette Soubirous was in ecstasy 
at the Grotto of Lourdes, in view of the apparition, .wisiblo 
only to her, of the lady who described herself as ‘‘ The Im¬ 
maculate >'-'ono4ption.” In 1888, M. Estrade met the Arch¬ 
bishop of Rieims, who said, “ Iti seems that you were one of 
the favoured witnesses of the apparitions ctf the Grotto?” 
“ Yes, Monseigneur, unworthy as 1 am, the Virgin accorded 
me that grace.”* 

The Archbishop and jM. Estrade Iwth, quite without refer¬ 
ence to the Maid, spoke of apparitions witnessed by M. Estrade, 
when, in fact, he saw none; he only saw Bernadette seeing them. 

' Rotselaer, April 22, 1429. Protit, iv. 426. Alain Chartier, July 1429. 
Procit, V. ijs.*** Paaquerel, Procis, iii. 103. D’Aulon, Procii, iii. 209. 
Moroaini, iii. 47, 48, note i; the sente is obscure. Letter from Bruges 
of May to (?), 142^ Ayroles, La '■'raie yeeutH* d'Arc, iii. 576. Moto- 
sini, iii. 97, notr a. 1, 

* L*s AppaKtiom At Lourdes, p. 9, 1906. 
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Jeanne enployAi the sam4 form of speech. The King had 
many revelations from het; about the appearances to her, and 
perhaps saw her when she was seeing them. 

Jeanne went farther, “ her King and several others lieard and 
saw the Voice^oming to her; Charles de Bourbon was present, 
and two or three others." * 

There are points which* seem to indicate that, with the per. 
mission of^he King, she revealed to some 6f his courtiers the 
message of the Voices touching his doubts about his legitimacy, 
unduB oat1{?bf secrecy? 

On P'ebruary 27, she said, “I have revelations concerning 
the King which I will not tell to you.’’ 

“Does the Voice forbid?" 

“ I have not taken counsel. Give me a delay of fifteen days 
and I will answer you. ... I am more Afraid of displeasing 
these Voices than of answering you.’’ '■* 

She had once, at a single interview, told her King what ha<> 
been revealed to*her.* 

“Was there an angel above the head of your King when 
first yMS saw hifti?” “By our Lady, Ido not know, I saw 
none.’’ The gudges seem to have heard a Jegegd that she 
rccogfii.seS the King in the crowd of men by the vision of an 
angel Ijovcfing above him. “ The King had a good token for 
believing in me, et per derum " (he had the assent of the Doc¬ 
tors). What revelations the King had, she “ would not tel in 
that y^ar,” but a token he had de factis suis, “ about his own 
doings,’’ before he trusted her.^ If I do not mistranslate de 
faciis suis, Jeanne here told the full truth,•f.;xc^t that she 
kept back the nature of the/«r/a, the King's seci^rt prayer. 

On March i,she was asked what sign she gave to her King. 
“I have always answeredrfhat you shall not hear that from my 
mouth." “Do you not^know what the sign was?" “You 
shall not know it from me. I promised in such a place that I 
cannot tell you’without perjuring myself. I promised this to 
Saint Catherine and^int Margaret, without their asking my 
promise. I did it because too many people would have sought 
an answer from me, if I had not promised these Saints.” 

“Was any one else present when you showed the sign to 

' Proe'es, vol. i. pp. 56, 57. 1 

* Ibid., vol. i. p. 63. Eailiel Procit, vol. i. p. 16 . 

^Ibid., vol. i. p. 513. • * Ibid., vol. iap- 75 ^ 
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your King besides himself 9 ” • "I think no one elseVas present 
there, although many people were near.” 

This refers to the first interview at Chinon. 

"Did you see a crown on the head of yo'Ur K^ng, when you 
showed him the sign ?” “I cannot tell you that without per¬ 
jury.” 

They seem to lyive heard or guessed, that she jjecognised 
the King, either by an angel above, or by a visionary crowif on 
his head. It is they who here introduce both,,^wn and 
angel. * 

They then asked about the crown used at Reims, aijfj, as we 
have already shown (in the chapter on the Coronation), she 
said that a crown found at Reims was used, but that the King 
could have had one much richer, had he 'waited. This crown 
was brought to him later.i She appears to have referred, as 
^e saw, to an actual crown, which arrived too late for the cere¬ 
mony (see pp. 160-162). If this crown were ^hat o 5 St. Louis 
at Li^ge, or another of the same fashion, it was circled about 
with figures of angels wrought in silver. , 

On March 10, being asked, “What was the sign thJt'^ame 
to your King?”*"she answered, “It is fair and honourable, 
and trusty, and the richest in the world.”* 

In the opinion of Quicherat, as has been said, whith I>shareJ 
she thenceforth develcfpcd her replies on the lines suggested 
by the interrogations. The judges had brought in the^story 
about a crown or an angel above the King’s head. The real 
sign was her remark as to the King’s secret prayer, his secret 
doubts of IfSs own legitimacy, and his right to involve the 
country in wa’f for the sake of the'crown. In her answers the 
Maid henceforth spoke of her revelation to him of his right to 
the crown, in the terms of her presentation to him of an actual 
crown, with the further conceptions of the imperishable symbolic 
crown, “no goldsmith nS earth could fashion it,” of righteous 
rule, and of herself as the angel who brc>;ight the crown. A^ 
we have seen the Archbishop of Embrun had spoken of her as 
an angel.* The allegory is plain, if the judges did not under¬ 
stand its general drift, they must have been very obtuse. 

Asked why she would not show the sign, as she herself had 

' Prof^jl-vol. i. pp. 90, 91. ■ ‘‘Ibid., vol. i. p. 119. 

<* ’/&»<<., vol. iii. p. 409. 
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wished to sOe the Vision claimed by Catherine of Rochelle, she 
said that she would have been content had Catherine’s sign been 
shown as hers was, before the Archbishop of Reims, and other 
prelates; Charles de Bourbon, La Trimoille, d’Alenvon, and 
other knights, who saw and heard it as distinctly as she saw 
her judges. ^ 

Asked if the sign still existed, she said, “Jt will last a thou¬ 
sand yearsi" and—returning to the actual crown of France— 
“it is in t^^King’s treasury.” “Is it gold or silver, precious 
stone,»or a' crown ? ” She refused to reply. 

Her Voices at Domremy had told her “ to go boldly before 
the King7 he will have a good token to persuade him to believe 
in and accept you.” * 

“ An Angel from C od and from no ot^er gave the sign to 
the King, and the learned men ceased to argue over me when 
they had knowledge of that token.” , 

M. Franpc writes that “she seems to forget that the inter¬ 
view at Chinon came before the examination at Poitiers, while 
I’ascjuerel, wlio had the facts from her, makes the same error 
in his deposition.’’^ Jeanne’s reply is clear; it is true that 
the clerks beg.',n to trouble her after her woids to the King, 

» but then they ceased to trouble after they were told what her 
wf)rds liad been. 

‘ Procii , vol. i. p. 120. 

’France, vol. ii. p. 301, note i. 

M. nance has misread the passage, I think, for Pasquerel speaks oi 
Jeanne's reply to the King, " I tell thee from my Master, that thou art true 
heir of France, and son of the hiing," as coming after many il^uiries madt 
by Iht King, not by the cl-rgy at Poitiers. At her first interview with him 
the King, says Pasquerel, then said to those standing by^that " Jeanne 
had told him certain secrets which none’kncw or could know but God 
only." (Proch, vol. iii. p. 103. note i.) 

U'Alen^on was not present ^t this interview, and Jeanne meant that he 
and the others, with the Archbishop and several other Bishops, were pre¬ 
sent, at the end of the second inquiry at PoitierP; and were informed of what 
the real sign had been. After this the clerks ceased to argue with her. 

While the King lived, tire real nature of the secret could not be revealed 
to the world, butsjeanne’s insistence that she told much to the clerks at 
Poitiers, which they certainly never res'ealed, suggests that, at the time, 
oaths of secrecy were scrupulously kept. The theory that the secret waa 
twice revealed, once to the King, later to his Council and some Church¬ 
men, seems more probable than that Jeanne forgot the order of events 
and placed her first interview with Chujiles after the inquiries at Poitiers; 
forgot the facts so early that she miaiiTormed Pasquerd. x But Pasquerel 
merely refers, later, to the P^tiers inteirogations, and to thu delays caused 
by tanht iHUrrogatioifibHS''i " by so great inquiries." ' 
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Jeanne said that the King expressed his^ cont^t with the 
sign that she withdrevi^ into a little^chapel, and “heard say” 
that after ^he departed more than three hundred persons saw 
the sign. It is highly improbable that so njany were admitted 
to the knowledge of the secret. Asked if shec and her King 
did reverence to the angel, she replied, “ I did, and knelt and 
took off my cap ”—probably in prayer in the chapel.^ 

The judges miist now have been sufficiently puzled^ or 
must have seen that she would only amuse them Wn i a story. 

On March 12, they got no more from her, but on 

March 13. “ I promise that I will speak of it no more to any « 

man,” she said, and after this warning, averred that the angel 
promised to the King his realm by aid of God and herself, and 
not otherwise. “ Did the angel put the;,crown on the King’s 
head?” “It was given to an Archbishop, him of Reims, in 
the presence of the King, and the Archbishop took it and gave 
‘it to the King, in my presence, and it is in the King’s treasury.” 

This merely means the Coronation at Reinis. 

Asked when the crown was brought? she returned to the 
scene at Chinon ; it was late in the evening, in March/)*. April. 

“ The crqwn ic of fine gold, . . . and signifies that the King 
shall hold the kingdom of France.” 

“ Did you handle or kiss it ? ” 

“Not” 

iisked how the angel came, she answered that he came in by 
the doorway, Waived down before the King, and spoke the words 
of the sign which she had already given, namely, that the King 
should be gowned by her aid, and hold the realm. Here the 
allegory is thin indeed—any one could see that no “angel” 
but herself did reverence to a mortal King l^y bowing down 
before him 1 , 

Then she went far towards revealing the truth of the sign 
and secret. 

“ The angel put the King in memory of his f&ir patience in the 
great troubles that had come upon him." Tt was in the stress ol 
these troubles that Charles made the prayer of patience reportec 
by Pierre de Sala on the authority of de Boisy, who was 
informed by vhe King; 

“ Saying within his heart, without word spoken, that, if so i 


> Prods, ix)l. i. p. 122, 
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were that Ijp was )the true heir, born of the noble House of 
France, and the kingdom justly his own,-God might be pleased 
to guard and defend him, or at least give him grace to avoid 
death or prison, ^id escape to Spain or Scotland, ancient 
brothers in arms and allies of the Kings of France.” • 

Such was “ his fair p.itiencc ’’ of which the angel, that is 
Jeanne herself, had actually s{X)ken to her King. Before her 
judges, she,came perilously near to telling the secret. 

Sfie then .threw in descriptions of an angelic company with 
the angel,%s»^ an account of her regret at tlte departure of the 
angel; conceivably she had one of her visions: perhaps she 
merely accommodated them to the occasion.'* 

As to the crown; being asked where the angel obtained it, 
she deviated into open,allegory. “There was no gold.smith in 
the world who could make it so rich and fair . . . it is of right 
good fragrance, and will so lemain, if it be kept well, as it should 
be.” That is, the crown is not made with hands, and will 
endure while Kuigs of France rule righteously. M. France 
maintains that she had forgotten all the “coaching” about 
righteo iiy ule unrler God given to her by the piously fraudulent 
priests.'* ^She had not forgotten any of her ideas, as we sec. 
r. Finally, on the day of her Martyrdom, if we accept the 
informal dtjeument which the clerks refused to sign, Jeanne 
confessed that the story of the crown '“pas a fiction, and that 
she was the angel.’’* That was sutriciently obvious, but .'he 
dull jr,dges ap|)ear to have been mystified. The confession 
proves that Jeanne did know facts from fancies. 

They did not get tlu; King’s secret, though .Jeat^jic hovered 
on the verge of it. 

Nowhere is there extant a hint of a rumour al>out a material 
crown or any material o^ect connected with a secret about 
such an object, except in the Italian news-letter of July 1419.* 
In replying to her judges, Jeanne saij nothing about a crown, 
re^l or symbolical, till they themselves introduceil the ejuestions 
at the fifth day of her examination (March i, 1431), “Did you 
see a crown oh your King’s head, when you showed him the 
sign? Had he a crown when he was at Reims?” * 

Throughout the inquiry, she showed her appreciation of the 

' Sala, Proch, vol. iv. p. a8o. ij *Prnch, vol. i. pp. 140144. 

’ France, vol. ii. pp. 263. 264. ■ * Prods, vol. i. i>p, 4^, 481. 

' Morosini, vol. ill. pp. i6i*i 63. ' * Prw^r, vol. i.91., 
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t„,h ot the case She 

of the crown to Charles <te \ had spoken 

and de Bpussac, of whom, ^ o 5 . under their seals, 

as witnesses. They would wte thar 

She answered, “Give not^permittej?, she will not refer 

all about this trial. ^ I will answer. 

Shl^not ““ 

presence of crown or angel perfecily clear, 

From beginning to J' “ rSws incer/ams ^Tune 

undimmed by . hrst warned her judges that in 

‘cS’Ut's" no. .c« ah .W .™.h. She h.d .eh 
more than was quite safe. 

The Male Costume 

Thewearingof man's dressy 

in the minds of \he judges. ^ use.® O* February 27. 

she said. i<lth her Tore male attire? “She* 

she was asked by whose ad ^ that she burdmed no 

several times refused to j,! her answers," which 

m*n with this, and several -ruary 24, she said that she 

are not textually reported. mortal man, and that 

dressed as she dM by /cTdTnd the Angels.® 

shedidncrfmng-butbycomman otL^^ evidence of Jean de 
We hale^ already seen (P' her if she would ride 
Novelonpont on „ reolied that shfc would willingly 

to Chinon in his clothes, and^she^^jl^d^^ suggestion, she 

ride in man s dress. I .^. ^.h^ ,^as loyal to the 

certainly would not bur c presume that her 

most minute point of honour, and^we m^ 

Voices sanctioned her attire. talking to France, and 

proof that she had ‘Fought of any hope 

actually did set out, in ma ’ kinsman, Lassart or 

of getting a ^orse and an escort. 

® :: «« «f>«. too. 


1 Protis, vo'. 1. PP* 39®, 397* 
* Prods, vol.». p* 74, 

1 ihl^ . vol. L P. 74* 


* France, vol. ii. PP* 305, 3°®- 
*I6W.,vol. i. p. 54- 

• thid.. vol. H- PP- 43®, 437- 
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I^ssois, denned ihns, " When the Maid saw that Robert de 
Baudricourt would not have her taken to the Dauphin, she 
borrowed clothes from him, the witness, and said‘that she 
wished to depart, and he took her to St. Nicholas,” whence, 
says KatherineT^oyer, ” tfiey returned to Vaucouleurs, because, 
as she heard, Jeanifc herse^^ said that she could not honourably 
depart thus": that is, on foot. The St. Ny-holas spoken of 
cannot be trtat which Jeanne actually visitetl, when at Nancy, 

’ for that isyn the opposite direction from the road to France.' 

Thus the i<fta of wearing male dress was prior to the hopes 
‘Tfeld out by Jean de Novelonjwnt. On later occasions* the 
remained Yirm in her resolution to wear her male costume. 

It was not only the .sign that she had not al>andoned her 
mission, but, among ;«ldiers alone with Jier in her cell, ;is 
among soldiers in war, the costume was the protection of her 
modesty. The doctors of her party had approval of it, while, i 
as she said, jt was,otherwise a trifle of no importance. 


Que-stion of Confession 


As to t)cr vi'yons and Voices, the Maid frttnkly, admitted 
*hat sh« h.i8 not revealed these cxperien< es to her cur6 or to 
any Chuy:hnian.* Her motive for this silence was no command 
of her Voices, but fear that the facts would come to be knowy, 
and that the Burgundians or her father would prevent her 
from setting forth to France. 

In 14*8-29 her neighbours knew of her intentions they did 
not know that she believed herself to Ik; advisetf by »e Saints 
whom she saw and heard. 

Her abstincncij from revealing hftr visions and Voices to 
priests was one of the main clvuges on which she was condemned. 
“You accepted their instnjptions at once without consulting 
your cure or any other ecclesiastic. Afid yet you believe in 
^hev and that they arc of God as firmly as you believe in the 
Christian faith, ^nd in tHe Passion of our Ixrrd.’’* Apparently 
the mere failure to mention the experience^ in confession was 
no great sin; ^he sin was the acceptance of the Voices 
and of their counsel, before they had been passed fs orthodox 


' Procis , vol. ii. p. 444 and note 
v<rf. i. pp. 133, 165, 166. 
* Ibid ., vol. i. p. ra^* 


i 


P- 447. 

vol. i. p; 436, 
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by a priest. Yet they were latir confided to the clerks at 
Poitiers, and were passed as orthodox by the Archbishop of 
Embrun <<ind by Gerson. 

Jeanne might have had to wait long enough had she gone 
about consulting confessors. St. Theresa told” no one, or at 
least for long concealed her first vision oft'our Lord.* But it 
must be admitted that she took no action on the vision, did not 
make it the ground of apparently impossible military enterprises. 
When her visions became more frequent, one confessor advised 
St. Theresa to say nothing about them ft anybodj^^t. Theresa 
was much pleased with the advice. But our Lord Himself told* 
her that the confessor was mistaken; at confessiotf she must 
always tell all about her visions.** 

These are subjects on which it is obrrious that much variety 
of clerical opinion prevails, and Jeanne might have wasted her 
, time among the disputes of directors. But she took the matter 
into her own hands, and, from the age of thirteen, kept her 
own secret. 

The writings of St. Theresa concerning her own visions, her 
remarks about seeing them “ with the eyes of the spu»4ll>and in 
a state “ almost of ravishment,” so that she sat down to keep 
her hold on herself (sometimes she was lifted up'bochly from 
the earth), do not make the same impression on thq mind 
t^e Maid’s report of her own visions. Those of St. Theresa 
seem less “ external ’’ and less substantial.® Yet she had 
control enough when, on her confessor’s orders, she made the 
sign of the Cross (as Jeanne also did), and a contemptuous 
gesture againsfthe most sacred appearance. “ When the sacred 
appearance' was present, men might have torn me to pieces 
without compelling me to believe that it was the demon,” ‘ 
says St. Theresa. 

Jeanne was equally hard to be convinced by her accusers 
and judges that her vKions were other than holy. 

' (Euvret dt Sainte Ther}st,vo]. i. j.*. 6a. Paris, 1880. 

*rbid., vol. i. pp. 271, 273, 280, 281. 
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Al*D VISIONS OK JEANNE D'ARC 

About the visions and Voices we learn nothinj; when we arc 
told that they “were an illusion of her heart.'' That phrase 
adds nothing to knowledge.' 

On this topic I ha 3 written a long chapter, hut came to 
recognise that my psychical lore and my inferences might seem 
as prolix and futile as the “celestial science’’of the Doctors* 
in Jeanne’s*own tiay. Nobody now asserts that her psychical 
experiences were feigned by her; nobody denies that she had 
the expe^nces > nobody ascribes them, like the learned of 
Paris University, to “ Satan, lielial, and llehet^ioih.'' 

Tht; fafcst recent scientific utterance on the psychology of 
Jeanne d'Arc is that of Dr. (ieorges Dumas, Professor in the 
S6rbonde, an eminent neuropathologist. Practically, and in 
the right scientific spirit. Dr. Duims shrinks from the task»of 
“a poyhuraous diagnosis.” If the visions and V'oices always 
appeared at one side (which, we have seen w.is not the case, 
the light was often all round), then ('harcot ^oulU have re¬ 
garded Jeanne as hysterical, |ind subject to “ uuil*ateral hal¬ 
lucinations.” But it is not known that she was hy.sterical, or 
suffered from htmiantsthesie (absence of sensation on one side). 

Moreover, “ contemporary neurologists attach less import¬ 
ance than Charcot did to flnilateral hallucinations in the cliag- 
n^is of hysteria/’ 

D’Aulon repeated i» 1456 the remarks of some women who 
did not know,*by observation, that the Maid was subject to the 
periodical infirmity of her sex.* If she was not, she had “an 
insufficient ph^ical development found among ijiany nervous 
patients.” But Quicherat regar^d the evidence as valueless: 
and shows that there is just as good testimony (o prove that 

* France, vol. i. p|4xv. • * vol, iit. V 
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Jeanne was exempt from other necessities ofmaturat^ She had 
" un art merveilleux et en mime Jemps une force inouie de 
pudeur." Thus there is no proof of inadequate physical de- 
vekJpmenl in a girl of unexampled physical strength and en¬ 
durance. 

Her visions and Voices, says Dr. Dueias, arose in her 
“ unconscious thought ” {pensee obscure), and were often at vari¬ 
ance with her "Conscious thought” {pensie ciaire)t Her.ex¬ 
periences seemed objective, certain, and this “ makes ^ uj^hink 
again of hysteria.” But it is needless'to say tlT 3 l'hallpcina- 
tions occurring once or twice in a lifetime, are by no iron»rf* 
uncommon in the experiences of people perfectly iVee from 
hysteria.* 

These hallucinations, I can aver from.three experiences, are 
not to be distinguished, except by later evidence,—say, to the 
actual absence of the person apparently seen,—from normal 
'-perceptions. ^ 

Dr. Dumas ends: “ If hysteria had any part in Jeanne, it 
was only by way of permitting her unconscious thought (‘les 
sentiments les plus secrets de son cceur ’) to becom*-t>bjective 
in the form of li<;avenly Voices and visions; if. was only the 
open gate by which the divine—or what she conceived»to be 
the divine—entered into her life, fortified her faith, atjd coq- 
secrated her mission. „ But as regards her intelligence, and her 
wiK, Jeanne remained sane and upright. Nervous pathology 
can scarcely throw a feeble glimmer of light on a part ftf this 
soul. . 

In thesejConoiusions I entirely agree with Dr. Dumas. He 
has been unable to discover evidence for nervous disturbances 
in Jeanne (at least he only states the hypothesis of hysteria as 
conditional), and he admits the chi ^f point, that her normal 
will, and her normal intelligence, were thoroughly sane and 
straight. Her visions and Voices were (in modern phrase) 
“ automatisms,” expressions by which were rriade manifest to 
her the monitions of her unconscious thought. Any one inter¬ 
ested in this obscure problem may study a modern case, that 
of Upline Smith, as observed by Professor Flournoy of Geneva, 
in his book, Des Indes d la Plan'ete Mars. H 61 ine saw no 

• Aptrfus Nanveaux, pp. sg, 6o. Beaucroix, in Procls, vol. iii. p. n8. 

•William Jamea, Principles of Psychology, vol. ii. pp. 114-131. 

• Dumy* in Anatole France, vol. .i. pp. 459 »^5. 
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Saints, but%n imigin/ry “ Antrol ” named Ltopold, who gave 
her advice, usually good, tirough conveyed in an eccentric way. 
She believed in the objective existciKc of Leopold., She ex¬ 
hibited " dissociation ”—was more or less distraught and un(J>n- 
scious of her'%ctual suflroundings—when L<.h)pold apiteareti; 
differing on this [»oint fr^m Jeanne d'Arc. Her experiences 
followed on trances into which she fell at spiritualistic sfanfts, 
nob attended by Jeanne I 

Bi»bJ tihat d o we mean by "unconscious thinking”? To 
answwr tms*'question*appears to me, for the present, to be 
TWjWnd the power of psychological science. We may, if we 
choose, *tudy the treatise of Mr. F. W. H. Myers, /iumnn 
Personality, and make what we can of his theory of the “ Sub¬ 
liminal Self.” With*Mr. .Myers it is, in certain of its asiK'ct.s, 
all-conscious mind, in itself free from cofiditions of space and 
time ; and with that Self the human agent is occasionally in 
touch mo^; or (ess imperfect. The results are among olliers, 
moments of “ tcOepathy,” ” precognition," and " clairvoyance." 

Of these faculties, in Jeanne's c.ise, (^)ui( her.it, a free-thinker, 
chos* tk.^te examples ; her knowledgi' of the King's secret ; 
her foruk^iowVdge of the arrow wound, not mortal,at Orleans ; 
her discovery of the buried sword at Fiertjois. These, he says, 
i‘ rest 911 liases of evidence so solid, that we cannot reject them 
without rejecting the very loundation •of the history.” * “ I 

have no conclusion to draw," he says. " Whether science*can 
find Her account in the facts or not, the visions must be ad- 
mittad, and the strange sihritual ixineptions tlial^issued from 
the visions. Thc.se peculiarities in the life of Jeapne seem to 
pass beyond the circle of liuinan power.” - 

At this point Mr. Myers t,ikes*up the subjen, jiioduccs an 
immense mass of modern»evidence to prove that such faculties 
are within the circle of, human jxiwers, and presents, what 
Quicherat does not offer, a theory of*their origin in the “ Sub¬ 
liminal Self.” \n hi^ first volume Mr. Myers regards Jeanne’s 
monitions a^arising from her “ unaided ” subliminal self. In 
his second volume he classes her as an ecstatic, and, in his 
definition of|ecsta.sy, admits the intervention of extraneous 
spirits. Here Im is at one with Chanoine Uunlnd, in his vast 
volume, Les Poix et les VisionSde Jeanne <fAr^. Mr. Myers, 

' Apetfut Noux^/tux, pp. 6^66. 
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unhappily, did not live to give the*final ifevisfbn to "his Human 
Personality, and was not minutely familiar with the history of 
the Maid.j 

Here, then, I leave the matter, not from” lack of interest in 
it, but because to discuss it is impiossible irl*’an historical 
treatise. My own bias is obvious enough. incline to think 
that in a sense not easily defined, Jeanne was “inspired,” and 
I am convinced thSft she was a person of the highesf genius^ of 
the noblest character. Without her genius and her c bawacter, 
her glimpses of hidden things (supposingthem to HSv^ccwred) 
would have been of no avail in the great task of redeertlif^l"* 
Fmnce. Another might have heard Voices offeFing the 
monitions; but no other could have displayed her dauntless 
courage and gift of encouragement; htr sweetness of soul; 
and her marvellous aftd victorious tenacity of will. 



NOTES 


lin% 14. The be»l modern analysis of the evidence U that by M. 

G. du Frcane de ^aucourt, Hittoirt dt Ckarltt rh, 
vol. i. pi>. i6&-i 83. M. de Beaueoutt thinks that 
“ Hisvty has turned Burffundian;" that there was 
no premeditation of crime tr that the Dauphin was 
borne olf the scene when it became menacing. 

P. 16, line 38. Vallet de Viriville, Hitloirt lU Ckarlti K//, vol. i. 

P. 16, line 4J. Anatole France. Vn lU JtoHHt d'Arc, vol. i. p. 195. * 

P. 17, line S. Prtch, vol. iv. p. 398. 

P. 17, line 14. De Beaucourt, Hutoirt dt Ckarles VH, vol. i. pp. 24l-a46. 

P. 17, line 34. Kymer, Facdtra, vol. x. p. 385. 1710. 

P. I9,4ine See the " band " in Vallet de Viriville, Htsloiftdt Ckarltt 

• .a '• fP' • 

, P. ao, line De Beaucourt, llitlotrt dt Ckarltt VII, vol.Si. p. 14a. 

P. 22, line 25. Hinzelin, Cktt Jtannt d'Arc. Paris, 1904. 

Bk 23, liac if. Simeon Luce, La FruHct (itadanl It Outrrt dt Ctnt Ant, 
vol. i. p. 274. 

P. 24, line 16. Protit, vol. i. p. 66. 

P.24, .^027. Pror^i, vol. i. p. 132. 

P. 24, line 32. Procit, vol. i. p. 129 and p. 219, where by a blunder of 
the Accuser she is said to have disobeyer^in the matter 
of her marriage. • 

P. 24, line 35. Prods, Index, cf. " D’Alc, Pierre.” , 

P. 2S,lines 1-3. While, at her Trial (in, 1431), she declined to express 
* absolute certainty about liir age, Jeanne said that sIm 
thought barsetf thirteen when the Voices began ; in 
1431 seven years had elapsed since her Voices and 
visions be^an. (See Profit, i. 52,65,73, lz8,213, 216, 
218.) According to a letter of Alain Chartier (?), of 
July 1429, her visions began when she had Just reached 
her Rvelfth year {Prodi, v. 132^. According to a 
letter of Perceval de Boulainvilhers (June 21, 14S9), 
she had tompttud her twelfth year when her visions 
commenced (Prods, v. 116). As in 1430-14^1 her 
unusual experiences had lasted for sefbn years, if they 
began when the >(ks twelve or thirteen, she was bom 
in 1410-1412, and at her death w« aged between 
nineteen and twMty-onc, Cf. Lrfivre-Pontalis in 
Ckrol^ut d'Anfmio Aforatini, vol. iil. p. I(t, note 2. 
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P. 26, line 4. Anatole France, Vie de fean^d'A^, vol. i.»p. 543. 

P. 36, line 38. Prods, vol. i. p. 66. 

P. 27, line 24. Prods, vol. i. p. 46. 

P. 28, line 14. Prods, vol. ii. p. 457. 

P. 29, line 20. Prods, vol. iii. pp. 339-340. 

P. 29, line 27. Prods, vol. iii. p. 83. 

P. 29, line 31. On the whole range of these prophecjps, and on the French 
mediaeval blending of ‘he heathen Celtic seer Merlin 
with the Christian English historian Bede, see M. 
lleftvre-Pontalis, in Appendix ix. to Chfonique i(An- 
tonio Morosini, vol. iv. pp. 316-327, with Midi^ and 
Wright, Vie de Merlin atfribuie d Qtoffi^^aeMon- 
mouth, 1837. Geoffroy’s two tracts on the suUJfettare 
“Merlini Prophetia” and “ Merlini Prophetia^BIP 
tinuatio,” with his “ Historia Britonum.” “These are 
works of the twelfth century. As translated by Mr. 
Sebastian Evans, the Merlin prophecy runs thus: 
“ A damsel shall be sent forfh from the City of Canute’s 
Forht to work healing by leach-craft,” with much 
prophetic verbiage referring to Caledon, London, and 
anywhere but France. Cf. Evans, Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth Translated, p. 179. I do : ot see’what Nemus 
Canutum has to do with Canute. Canutum means 
“ grey,” “ hoary,” “ old.” Nemus Canutum (Bois 
Chenu) is ” the ancient wood " ; Bois Chqytfu ig “ the 
oak wood.” 

P. 30, line 3< Anktole France, Vie de feanne d’Arc, vjl. i. 7.^207. 

P. 30, line 12. Prods, vol. v. p. 116. * 

P. 30, line 20. fournal d’un Bourgeois de Paris, ed. by A. Tuetej, p. 237. 

P. 30, line 37. Prods, vol. ii. p. 434. 

P. 71, line 6. Prods, vof. i. pp. 67, 68, 212. 

P. 31, line to. Prods, vol. i. p. 68. 

P. 31, line 2g. Prods, vol. ii. p. 391. 

P. 31, line 32. Prods, vol. ii. p. 404. 

P. 31, line 33. A historian of 1908 writes ; “ Some ofthe villagers believed 
that Christians went to walk with the fairies, and that 
Thursday wds the day for these rendeavous.” The 
authority cited for this belief is not to be found Itt the 
passage cited (Anatole France, vol. i. p. 15, citing 
Prods, vol. ii. p. 450. The right reference is Prods, 
vol. i. p. 187). 

P. 32, line 8. Prods, vol. ii. p. 422. 

P. 33, line 34. Prods, vol. ii. pp- 385, 386. 

P. 33, line I. Prods, vol. ii. p. 389. 

P. 33, line 5. Prods, vol. ii. p. 396. 

P. 33, line 6. Prods, vol. ii. p. 398. 

P. 33, line 8. Prods, vol. ii. p. 402. 

P. 33, line II. Prods, vol. ii. p. 413. 

P, 33, line 12. Prods, vol. ii. p. 479. 

P. 33, line 14. Prods, vol. ii. p. 420. 

F. 33, line 16. Prods, vol. ii. p. 424. 

P. 33, line, 17. Prods, vol. ii. p. 4i.’. 
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P. 33, line 
P. 33, line 26, 
P. 34, tine 8. 


P. 37, i;ne a. 
P. 37, line 12. 
P. y, line 14. 
P. 37. line 31. 
P. 3?. ., 7 !* i. 
P. 38 , 4 ine 6. 

P. 38, 6. 

P. 38, line 8. 
P. 384 line 10. 

P. 38, line 12. 
P. 3'', line 28. 
P. 39, line 6. 

• 

P. 39, line 16. 
P, 39, line 31. 
P. 40, line 
P. 40*linc iH. 
P. 40, line ^6. 
• 

P. 40, line 20. 
P. 40, Idle 30. 
P. 40, line 30. 


P. 40, line 41. 


Protit, vd. ii. p#453. 

Procii, vol. i. p. 209. 

A* M. AnaloleVrance correctly writes, “ she revealed none 
of these thin)(s to her C»ri, in which she was much 
to be blamed according to good theologians, but quite 
irreproaehable According to other eacellent doctors" 
(A. France, vol. i. p. 50). 

Proftj, vol, V, p. 117. 

Proiis, vol. i. p. 128. 

Proiit, vol. i. pp. ^o, 51. 

Troilut anil Crtsttda, Act ill.. Scene 2. 

,Pr(Vi,, v^. i. p. 4S0. 

Anatole France, Vi* it ytaant i'Art, vol. i. pp. aaaii- 
xxxiii, xxxviii-xxxix. Pans, 190S. Cf. pp. xxn-xxiii. 

Proiis, vol. i. p. 128. • 

Prods, vol. i. pp. 52. ai6. 

This reading, in Protis, i. 216, is correct; that m Protis, 
i. 52,1s erroneous. 

On the psychology of these expftience.s sec Appendix D. 

Prods, vol. i. p. 128. 

Prods, vol. ii. pp. 437 - 43 *i' I’rance. vol. i. pp* 

s 53 - 54 - 

Pro.h, vol. i. pp. 6t, 62, .,81. 

Prods, vol. I. pp. ys, 72, 73, 94, 171. 

Prids, vol. i. pp. 185, 18'). 

Prods, vol. I. p 72. 

Urods, vol. 1. p. 89: cf. vol. i. pp. 7A73 ; J'rance, vol. i. 
p. 35, note 4. 

Prof is, vol. 11. p. 4 33. 

Prods, vol. i. p. 86. 

■‘She passed for lieing rather*crary," says M. An|fole 
France (Fir it yranat A Art, 1. 56), but cites no evi¬ 
dence (or the statement. “ She suffered from the 
mockery which pursued her." For this a reference 
is given to Cohn’s evidence (Frcirrj, \%l, li. n. 432). 
On p. 43t Cohn says th.at he anrf others derided her. 
'•The mothenof Jlicolas, godson cd Jeanne, made 
rustic mockery of a girl who danced so seldom." The 
evidence does not say so {Pro«s, vol. li. p. 427, not 

p. 4'26). • 

Protis,vo\. i,p. 53. Mr. F. C. Lowell, in his yoanof 
Arc, p. 39, note 2, maiifains that the Maid went only 
once to Vaucouleurs, and thinks that the date given 
for tile visit of May 1428 {Protis, ii. 45b), " '*>* As¬ 
cension," must mean the Circumcision (Jan. i, 1429), 
or Nativity, or Baptism of our Lord. I adhere to the 
text of the MS. Bertrand de I’oulengy, our authority 
for the date May 28, makes the Ma^ silent a* to the 
siege of Orleans, which she could not be, in January 
and February 14^. She also tclls^her Dauphin, in 
May 1428, not to offer battle to his enemies. Now, 
in J^ary-Febr^ry 1429. she was insisting that he 
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P. 41, line 30. 


P. 41, line 33. 
P. 4a, line 5. 
P. 43, line 14. 
P. 43, line 31 . 
P. 45, line 31. 
P. 46, line 3. 
P. 46, line 16. 


P.t46, line 38. 


i P. 47, line 17. 
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must fight to rescue Orleans These arguments seem 
concludve against Mr. Lowell's theory. 

Plotinus, Enmaaes, vi. 9, ti. Cf. The Confessions of St. 
Augustine, Gibb and Montgomery, pp. xiv-xlvi. 
Cambridge, 1908. c 

Pasquerel, Prods, vol. iii. p.ao8. , #7 
Anatole France, Vie de feanne d’Arc, vol. i. p. iii. 

Prods, vol. iii. p. 96. 

Prods, vol. i. p. 457. 

Prodii vol. ii. pp. 387-461. 

Prods, vol. i. pp. 66, 315. , 

Simeon Luce, Jeanne d’Arc dfDomren^^. Ixf^VRu pp. 
301-305; Anatole France, Vie de Jeanne d'Am, vol. 
i. p. 33. «Mi^ 

Sim6on Luce, Jeanne d'Arc d Domremy, p. 88 (note to 
87). The documents about the kinsfolk of Jeanne at 
Sermaize (de Bouteiller and de Braux, Nouvelles 
Recherches sur la Famille’ de Jeanne d’Arc) are re- 
gardetd with suspicion, and I have abstained from 
quoting them. 

Simeon Luce, Jeanne d’Arc it Domremy, pp. 97-100. On 
pp. cliv-civi M. Luce gives the fqpts ofdhe contract 
of October 7, 1423. The heads of houses ate to pay 
yearly two gros (a gros being the twenty-fifth part of 
a livre) to the Damoiseau for protection M. Luce 
says the total was not less than 220 gmd cAwns. 
‘•He adds that at Martinmas (November si, 1423) 
"the wretched villagers could not p^,’’ and got two 
,rich men to be their securities. The Damoiseau, 
furious at unpunctual payment, impounded tl'ih goodS 
and chattels of one of the guarantees, Guy de Poig¬ 
nant, but, on December 8, was paid by the villagers, 
and gave them the receipt. o 

All this is on the faith of a document of March 31, 
1437, when Guy de Poignant was trying to*HnJover 
his losses frqm the people for whom he had been 
surety (cf. Luce, p|r. 359-362). But in this document 
the Seigneunof Domremy and Greifx is made a party 
to the case, as well as his villagers. Now the Seig¬ 
neur, Henri d'Ogivillei? a Knight, was not a party to 
the debt for protection acknowledged by the villagers 
on Octob'er 7, 1433. M. Luce says that the 330 gold 
crowns “ doubtless came from the (ax of two gros for 
each hearth levied by the Pamoiseai^irf CommerCy 
on October 37, 1423 ” (0/. cit. p. 359, note a). But 
it is arithmetically impossible that a tax of two gros 
on each of eighty households should yield aao gold 
cro'wns! Moreover, as we saw, tPe Seigneur now 
appears as onq.of the debtors and dependants in the 
suit brought by Guy de Poignant. Thus the aao gold 
crowns owed by the Seigneur and his tenant* cannot 
be the miserably x6o gros, most, which the tenants. 



.P. 47, line 33. 
P. 48, line I. 


P. 48, lin^ 5. 
P. 48* line 23. 


P.49, line 9. 
P. 50, line 14. 


K SI, line 
P. 5a, line as* 

P. S 3 , line 13 . 
P. s*. line 39. i 
P. S4, line 6. 
P. S4, line 16. 
P. SSf'line 17. 
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On 0ctobe»7, 1433, promited to pey. Ttw large* 
nim in gold crownf may peihapi have been prom- 
ieed by SAgneur end tenant* oa the price o( a local 
treaty of peace, aecured by the Oarooigpau between 
the Seifnieor and people of the two village* on one 
... aide, England and Burnndy on the other. The 
Damoiaeau had a foot in Wh hoatile comp*, a* La 
Ttdinoilif notorious had. Thu*, on May 11, 1408, 
the churchmen of Craon paid 800 gold crown*, the 
gentry lauo, the manaHli ant other* not noble paid 
Sooo (?) to La Tr^moille, “ to have aecurity ag^nat 
Frar^e and En^and" {Ltt La TrfmcUU, vol. 1. pp. 
t?*. t 73 )- M. France (1. 29) follow* M. Luce, o*ti- 
mating the total of the grot at aao gold crown*, and 
giving a reference to “ Luce, prtuvt li.,'' a docunyent 
which says nothing about these coin* (cf. Prince, vol. 
i. p. 66). For the varying values, and the purchasing 
powft of the gold crown, see Boucher de Motandon, 
yaryurr d'Arc, p. 5, note Orleans, 1883. Twenty- 
five grot went to the livrt. three or three and a huf 
tivrtt went to the gold crown; therefore aao golj} 
• crowns represent over 5000 grot, not a mere 160 grot. 
Anatole France. Vii dt yeannt d’Arc, vol. i. p. 30. 
Ayroles, La Vrait ycanne d'Arc, vol. ii. pp. 430-431; 
Luce, ycarnu d'Arc d Damrcm}, p. I»a and frcuvci 
Ixxv, p. 117. 

sDunand, lUitoirc Complin dr ycaniH d'Afc, vol. i. (1898). 
This Henri d’Orly, and this Barth^lemy de Clefmont, 
nude truce* with Ren^, Due de Bar, the former in 
July 25 and the latter in August 1426. Part of Dom- 
remy was in the dominioas of the Due de Bar, which 
d'Orly seems to have regarded a* reason goSd for 
pillaging Domremy and Oreux. But, in June 1433, 
the Comte de Vaudemont wa» also at war with the 
Due de Bat; none the less he sent Bhnhdiemy, with 
seven or eight men, to rescue the Domremy cattle. 
Simdon Luca, yc\au d’Arc d Domrnmy, p. *73. 
fimdon Luce, ycama d'Arc d Domremy, pp. Ixxxvii, 
Ixxxviii, cxii, cxiii. 

Examples itPsilver gilt are in the Museum of the Scottish 
Antir^ugyics; one was found at Pluacarden, in the call 
of the Monk of Dunibrmtine, who assert* himself to 
‘ have been a follower of the Maid. 

PriKrijsrol. i. p. 51. 

Simdon Luce, yccMtu d'Arc d Domremy, cliv, eivi, 359, 
36a. 

Proelt, vol. II. p. 449. 

I Pnirir, vol. ii. p. ai. 

Procii, vol. ii. p. 44|. 

Procit, vol. iii. p. 83. 

CC Ayroles. La Vraie yeaiuu d'Are 'La Pucellt devaaf 
FEygipu de toa^empt), p. 495. 
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• P. 54, line 25. 
P. 54, line 34. 
P. 55, line ig. 
P. 55, line 2^. 

P. 55, line 35. 

P. 55, line 39. 
P. 56, line 3. 


P. 56, line 7. 
P. 56, line II. 
P. 56, line 14. 
P. 56, line 21. 
P. 56, line 39. 
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Procis, vol. ii. p. 442. a 

Procis, vol. ii. pp. 454-458. 

Cf. Viriville, Charles Vll, vol. ii. p. 66, note 2. 

A. France, voU i. p. 74 ; citing Procis, vol. ii. pp. 392-393, 
458.459. 

Journal du Siige d’Orliaw, Prorfj.^yol. iv. p. 118; 
Chronique de la Pucelle, Procis, vol. iv. p. 205. 

Procis, vol. ii. p. 444. 

France, vol. i. pp. 76-77; citing Procis, vol. ii. p. 53 (but 
obriously meaning vol. i. p. 53) for whafcis not to be 
found therein. “ Ipse autem Robertas bin a vice re- 
cusavit et repulit earn, et in tertia viceipsaUrt^Sfpit, 
et tradidit sibi homines; et Vta etiam d^erat (v<*r) sibi 
quod eveniret.” We must not translate the 
which mean “ he gave her men ” as “ he gave her to 
his men." If he had done that, there would have 
been evidence for the “outrages of the garrison.” 
It has been asserted that “ she regarded the rebuffs of 
Baudi court as prools of the authenticity of her mission, 
imagining that her Voices had predicted them.” Her 
normal common sense must have predicted them, but 
it is not so certain that she supposed hnr Voices to 
have done so. In her examination at Rouen, as re-^ 
ported in the official account of her Trial, she appears’ 
to blend her two visits to Vaucouleurs^in a single 
narrative. She ‘‘stayed eight days with her uflcle,” 
iassois. This appears to have been.her first visit, in 
May 1428. She recognised Baudricourt, whom she 
had never previously seen, at first sight. ‘‘ The Voice 
told me. That is the man. I told him thdt 1 ifiust go* 
into France.” Apparently this was on her second 
visit, January 1429. ‘‘ He twice refused and rebuffed 

me; the third time he received me, and lent momen. 
The Voice said that it would happen ’’ {Prods, i. 53). 
Did the Voice say that he would twice rebuff alWnftien 
hccept her, or. merely that he would give h'er an 
escort? From the evidence of Jean de Novelonpont, 
and of her own request that the Due de Lormine 
would give her men, it appears that, in February 1429, 
she had despaired of hel^ from Baudricourt {Procis, ii. 
436; Anatole France, Vie de Jeanne d’Arc, i. 77). 

Procis, vol. ii.v- 440. 

Procis, vol. ii. p. 421. 

Prods, vol. i. p. 68. 

Sim 4 on Luce, Jeanne d'Arc a uomremy, pp. clxvi-cixix. 

The two passages are in the Prods, vol. i.; the evidence 
of Jeanne is on pp. 127, 128; the slander of her ac¬ 
cusers is on p. 215. M. Anatole France quotes for 
Jeanne’s, statement Procis, ii. 476. 1 here is no such 
page in the volifme I He adds, ‘‘ What is strange, in 
the case of Jeanne, is that her parents declared-her to 
be in the wrong, and took t^* side of the young man. 
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She disobe>'^ dicir command when &he sa«Uined her * 
»u»e,*and appeared before the Official. She hertclf 
later declared that, in thie afiair, the diaobeyed her 
parents, the only instance of disob^ience on her part/* 
For all this M. France otes Proch, vot i. Not 

a Vord of his story appears on that page. On p. 139 
Jeanne A>‘s that she never disobeyed her parents 
cacepi in leaving Domrerny(cf. France. FiV^/r/soaiis 
iPArCt vol*i. p. 84). M. France insists that, in going 
from Ncufch<\teau to Tool. Je^ne had to walk ten 
leagues thither, ten leagues back, '* perhaps two or 
three times. And it was by luck if she did not march 
day aiM night with her false love . . . Her 

conduct, proceeding from a singular and heroic in* 
nocence, was ill regarded” (France. 1. 85). 

T^ing a league as equivalent to three miles, add 
supposing Jeanne to visit Toul thrice, and to walk 
thirty miles a day, she marched a hundred and eighty 
miles during the fortnight o^er stay at Neufchdtcau. 
As M. France dies, m proof of her disobedience to 
her parents and their approval of the recalcitrant 
young man, texts which s.av nothing of these ntatters 
•(PrtK-d, i. 12H, ain), and for her version, /Vot>i, ii. 
476, which docs not cxiM, there is clearly a misunder¬ 
standing. In Vrxn, i. laQ. Jeanne siys that she dis- 
bbeyed her parents only once, namely, in setting out for 
France, as wc saw; and the Icg^d alxiut her dis- 
* obedience to her parents has l>ecn, I tdink, adopted 
by historians, from bather Avrolcs to M. France, from 
.*1 casual blunder made by the framer of the chafes 
against her in Pro,h, vol. i.^p. aig, lines ia-i6. The 
accuser, by .an oversight, makes Jeanne say that fhc 
disobeyed her parents only once, in the matter of the 
marriage, whereas she says no word of that, but avers 
that her one disol^cdicnce was her deparl^re to France 
{Pr<xh, 1. Ah a result of the error, Jeanne's 

parents have l^cn .Vcusrd (not by Jf- Fiance) of 
suborning the young b) perjure himself! 

P. 57, line 7. Fitae Domremy witnesses, called in i45O't450 to testify 
about the v>^i- Ncufch.Ucau, dated the stay as 
ia*-ting only “ four days," four or five days,^* or 
“ three or fbur days *’ (Pra-?r, vol. ii. pp. 39a, 411, 414, 
4 I 7 « 454b ^bis is remarkable, for Jeanne, at her 
Trial, said that the visit lasted ** for about a fortnight *' 
{Profif, t. 51, ii. 392,411,414,417. 454). This IS a 
curious discrepancy, for five witnesses were not likely 
to be much in error. Another notable fact is this: 
if the I>omremy people fled to Neufch 4 icau in fear of 
the forces of Antoine dc Vwgy, sent »o reduce Vau- 
couleurs, their rea^J^ns for apprehension were ended 
in the space of four or five days, Anibine was at St 
Urbaiiy a short march from Vaucouleors, on July 
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17; by July 2'* Re Ijad abandoned the idea of attack¬ 
ing the town (Luce, Jeahne cTArc d^omremy, pp. 
220, 221, 822). • Coi>sequently Vaucouleurs was not 
“ blockaded ” ht all; unless a confessedly insufficient 
force can blockade a strong town in three days. But 
M. Simeon Luce says that “ Vhen blockading Vau¬ 
couleurs the men of Xntoine df^^ergy would take 
care to complete the blockade by;burning and pillaging 
most of the villages depending on the ChaUlleme of 
Vhich they desired to reduce the chief place to the 
English allegiance.” M. France say#", “ De Vetgy 
laid all the villages of the territory in bloo^^idifire ” 
(Luce, clxxv; France, i. 80). 

These are very active men-at-arms I They rKogjjji»_ 
formally their own inadequate numbers ; Jheyao not 
appear before Vaucouleurs till July rS; on July 2z 
they write that they have abandoned their enterprise, 
yet they have not only .blockaded Vaucouleurs but 
bur^d and pillaged most of the villages within a 
twelve-mile radius, including Domremy, at least 
twelve miles distant I 

These results arose from M. Luce’s tendency to 
exaggerate the perils of Doml'emy. ' Probably its 
people fled to Neufchdteau about July 18, and returned 
home about July 23 (the " four or five days” of the 
witnesses) when Antoine de Vergy hid withdrawn 
his men. It is not at all probable that de Vergy, with 
his small force, weakened it by sending! £ cgmmand 
to burn distant villages. We do not even know that * 
it was during her stay at Neufchdtea'i that Jearuie 
went to Toul about the young man’s suit: the theory 
of the Judges was that she remained for long as a 
servant at an inn in Neufchdteau, and thence went 
frequently to Toul, to force the reluctant young man 
to marry her I -r-- t 

As for M. France’s idea that she kept trudging alone, 
or with he!( falsq lover, on foot to and from Toul, it 
is inctedib|(j. She had a brother to accompagy her, 
and her father owned horses. 

P. 57, line 12. Prods, vol. ii. p. 396. , 

P. 58, line 13. Michel, Les tcosscus en France, vol. i. pp. 152-153. 

P. 58, line 24. Bib. Cctt. Titus E.v. f. 373. 

P. 59, line 24. Exchequer K.R. Accounts {Army), Byndle 51/27. 

P. 59, line97. Exchequer K.R. Accounts I^Army), Bundle s2/l. 

P. 63, line 24. These details are all from the 'journal du oiige d’Orleans, 
in Prods, vol. iv. pp. 96-113. 

P. 63, line 34. Book of Pluscarden, a very dubious authority (ed. F. J. H. 

Skene, vol. i. pp. 36a, 363). 

P. 64, line 23.'' Prods, ypl. ii. pp. 416, 431. 

P. 65, line 16. Procis, Vol. ii. p. ,448. 

P. 65, line 24. ' Prods, vol. ii. p. 443. 

P, 65, line 4*. The following argument has )2ecn based on the incident. 



P. 66. line i. 
P. 66, line 6. 
P. 66. line 9. 
P, 66, line 3S. 
P. 67, line 3- 

P. 67, line 13. 

P. 67, line 20. 


P. 67, line 36. 
P. 68, line 33. 


P. 69, line 10. 
P. 6g. line 13. 
P. 69, line 27. 
P. 69. line 31. 

P. 70, line 


P. 70. line 27. 
P. 70, line 31. 
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** Who wught prophecy lo Jeanne } What 
t>eaMiht } There it reason to believe that the peasants 
anew nothing about h,” in proof of which it cited the 
passage wherein Kttherine Royer says ihai the re- 
merabcred having beard the ta>ing before! {Prtxh, 

Merger, we ate told that this was ‘*a special 
^orm of the prophecy, visibly arranged for Jeanne, 
since thcSiaid who should restore France is specific¬ 
ally said 10 come frwn the inarr hes of Loraine. This 
topical addition cannot be the work of a ploughman, 
and reveals an intellect skilled in ruling souls and 
direcfin|; actions. Doubt is iinpossiblc, the prophecy, 
thus jHJinicd and complctctl, is the work ol a clenc, 
whose intentions arc easily to be detected’* (Anait^le 
France, Vit dt Jeanne <r Ar<^ vol. i. pp. 51*54). 

The repartee is obvious. I'hc prediction was not 
made 'or Jeanne; it was a current saying. It was 
not “unknown to the pcasrniry.” Katherine Royer 
rcmeml>crcd h.tviiig heard ii before, in conversation. 
Pfn»V5, vol. li. p. 146. , 

Proeh, vol. ii. pp. 4O0.461. 

Proiii, vol. II. p. 43b. 

Procirs, vol. 11. p. 436. 

l)c Bc.iucourl, Htftoire de CA<if//r *’//. vol. ii. p. 396, 
note 5. 

Act. Pari. Stot., li. pp. 2b 28; Dc Ilc;ucourt, Histoire de 
Ch trlfi VII, vol. li. p. 397, note 7. * 

Dc Bcaucourt, flutoire de C’)iar/<J 17 /, vol. li. p. 3 W* 
note 3 ; Defovrc-Ponialis, Chronitjue d'Antonio Aforo* 
siHi, vol. ill. pp. 134 *37. - 

Precis, vol. i. p. 120. 

Prods, vol. II. pp. I } 7 . 447. Jean dc Novcionpont’s words 
may be taken to mean that he and she left Vaucoulcurs 
for Chinon on Fcbru.iry 13, but the d ,tc accepted Is 
February 23. Mr. Dowell prefets February tj as the 
date of the s^rt Ih Chinon {Juar.of Arc, p. 46, 
note c). ’* 

PiOiis, vol. i. p. 54, ii. 39*1 444 * 

Prods, vol. iii p. 87. 

Prods, vol. II. pp. 446. 447 * 

Journal du Sii^c. CAroiii^-r de la PucelU, Pr^dSt vol. 
IV. pp. 125, aof>. 

The authorship of the Chronique is attributed to one or 
^ other of the Cousmots, who w'cre men of imp<)rUnce 
in Orleans during the si^c. the elder being chancellor 
of the Due d’Orldann. The Chronufue de la Pucelle, 
however, was not com/>iUd before 1467. 

Iroiis, vol. i. p. 128. ^ 

According to Jean dc novclon|wnt, Jeanne only returned 
to Vaucoulcurs from Nancy aixmt February 13. He 
may he out of his reckoning by a day, or Jeanne may 

20 
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P. 70, line J5. 
P. 70, line 37. 


P. 71, line 16. 
, P. 71, line 28. 

P. 71, line 34. 
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have told BamMcoyrt of her vision as soon as she 
arrived at Vaucouleurs, if tve accept the story of her 
clairvoyance. ° <■ 

Prods, vol. ii. pp. 406, 432, 445, 447, 448, and vol. v. p, 
260. 

It has been suggested that Baudricourt, probably moved 
by Jean de Novelonpont and Bott-^ind de Poulengy, 
wrote to the Dauphin, asking leave to send Jeanne, 
and that Colet de Viennb, by February 23, had brought 
brick a favourable answer. In that case^ allowing for 
the rate of travelling, Baudricourt must have Bees' 
won about the first week of February. If^fls •iew 
were correct, Jeanne would'not have’.ieeded to write, 
on March 4 or 5, asking leave to approach the Df^hin, 
and the Dauphin would have known who sfee was and 
what she wanted. But, as we shall see, he knew 
nothing about her. M. France (i. tor, 102) adopts 
the view that Baudricourfci wrote, and had Charles’s 
favourable reply before February 23. 

Simeon Luce,yeanned’Arc dDomremy, pp.clxviii, 220-225. 

Simdon Luce, yeanne d'Arc d Domremy, pp. clxix, 232, 
note 5. 

The hypothetical scheme of dates fits togethef fairly well: 
thus, Jeanne arrives at Little Burey about January 
10, 1429. She goes to the Royers at Vaucouleurs 
about February i, staying there about th^three weeks 
. mentioned by Koyer. She makes her start on a walk to 
Chinon and returns to Vaucouleurs.' She .tpeal(S with 
Jean de Novelonpont, and receives his promise of aid, 
about February 6. Goes to Nancy and St. Nicholas 
and returns about February 13. Then she speaks to 
Baudricourt of her vision of the disaster at Rouvray on 
February X2. Colet de Vienne, the king’s me^enger, 
arrives with news of that defeat about February 19-20. 
Baudricourt has Jeanne exorcised or tested a»*.viitch 
by Fournier theciirf, because she is proved to be in the 
right about tife defeat at Rouvray, February 12. She 
is found to be.no witch or dealer in divination. Jjanne 
leaves Vaucouleurs with an escort and rides towards 
Chinon on February r3. Of course the story of the 
vision about Rouvray is given in chronicles very late, 
about 14U7, and is far'from being matter of certain 
history. If true, it accounts for Baudricourt’s resort 
to the test of exorcism. ^ 

It is curious that while critical hrsltorians make 
Jeanne leave Vaucouleurs on February 13, and arrive 
at Chinon on March 6, Jean de Novelonpont appears 
to date her departure about the date of her return 
from Nancy,—tnat is, about Februaiy 13,—while the 
clerk ((iremer)'of the H6tel de Ville of Rochelle dates 
her arrival at Chinon on February 23. The duration 
of the journey is thus ten^oot eleven days (Jean de 



P. 7*. line 39. 
P. 71, line 40. 
P. 71, line 8. 
P. 7a, line 16. 
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NorelonpOTV ii. 437; Qrcffier de Rochelle, 

Ri 9 U 4 33^)* arrtv*] tt 

Chinon, MIrch 6, it taken from the CAronifee dt SI. 

following a fraraent of a cotMinuator of 
Guillaume de Nanais, in rrotVf, iv. 313. M. de Bott- 
'^arin haftargued for the dates: Vaucouleur* left on 
^^bruary 13 >X 3 , Chinon reached on Februa^ 33 (cf. 
LTeftvre-P^taiiS, Chroniqu* dt Morotini^ iii. 44, 45, 
note a). The curioui astrological chronograms given 
in Frixht iv. 313, seem to prove Febtuary a3-March 
6 to be the correct dates. 

M. iiim^on Luce has a different s)'stcm of dates. 
By his theory, immediately after Baudricourt's first 
interview with Jeanne at her visit of 1439 - namely, 
about January 15—Baudricourt would send a messag'S 
to the Daunhin, asking if Jeanne might be dispatch^ 
to him. But W'e have seen that ny mid«Fcbruary 
Jeanne despaired of moving Baudricourt; she there* 
fore asked for an C'-cort fi^n the Due de Lotrame. 
The Dauphin, as will be shown, does not seem to have 
heard from Baudricourt concerning Jeanne till about 
•March 9, three days after her arrival at Chinon. M. 
Sim^fon Luce supposes that Cokt dc Vienne, other* 
wise called Jean Colcr, bore to Vaucouburs a 
Oivourable answer from the Dauphin to Haudricourt'a 
supposed letter of Janu.ir> i^. If so, as we do not 
ohear of him at Vaucouleurs till Februar]' 23. he was 
an unconscionably long time on the way. Again, if 
the Dauphin actually Mimmoned Jeanne, he later ex¬ 
hibited a curious aversion to receive her when she 
came, and an inexplicable cmiosity in asking why ^^He 
had come, and what was the nature of her busincHn. 
Our hypothesis encounters none of these difficulties. 
M. Luce, it should l>c added, accepts wHhout rlemur 
the story that Jeanne was aware of the b.-iltlc at Rou- 
vray, on the day of t. e event (Simeon Luce, *^tannt 
(TArc d Domrfmy, pp^ccix, ccx). 

Proch, vol. ii. p. 437. 

Prods, vol. v. pn. 257, 258. 

Prods, vol. li. pp. 437, 457, i. p. 54. 

Prods, vol. ii. fv 449. „ 

Prods, vol. v. p. 107. ill. np. 100, 219. Fercfval de Boo* 
Uinviliiers says, "Hate Putlia compeUssHt est eU> 
.. ganltat’* in Iraak Walton's phrase, *'tB conveniently 
^ndsome" {Proch, v. 120). 

M. Anatole France gives a very different portrait of the 
Maid, as a sturdy girl with a short strong neck and 
, ample bust. But he here quotes none of the passages 
which I have selected from iie evidence of eye^wru 
nesaea, but mainly oeaJs in quotationarfirom late tnd 
•oroetimei purely mythical authors, who riever saw 
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Jeanne d’Arc (Franee, VU de ytannt d\Are, vol. i. p. 
194). 1 have piifferred evidence at first band. 

P.74, line 19. Rtvu4 Hisloritjue, vol. iy.'p. 3i6. 

P. 74, line'afi. Prods, vol. i. p. 55. 

P. 74, line 28. Prods, vol. ii. pp. 438 and 457. < 

P. 74, line 30. A recent historian (France/J'ie de J^l»ne dr Arc, vol. i. p. 

loi) has made the chivalrous^uggestion that the 
gentlemen saw no hope of profitable warfaring at 
Vaucouleurs, which lay (or may have lain) in pledge 
Vo England, and hoped to better themselves 09 ^ 
Loire, while they mention their unwonted cc«vtiMnfce 
as a miracle, redounding bj the credij^of the'saintnness 
of Jeanne. In the legends of the Saints, fair,aervants 
of Christ do not usually work this miracle; -hey are 
generally beset by lustful wooers, as 'Veil as by 
honourable suitors. Jeanne herself, as we know, had 
been sought in marriage. To be sure, the contem¬ 
porary St. Colette is saw to have frozen the passions 
of iJtsitors who had been damnabiliter injiammaii. 

J eanne’s male dress was assumed for security on these 
wild roads and midnight marches. 

A piece of evidence in discor.l with*what the two 
gentlemen swore to in 1456 was given, about the satpe 
time, by the widow of Retinier de Boullegny, a 
member of the king’s council cf fina-Tpe. She said 
that she had heard Jeanne's conductors say that “at 
first they reckoned her mad, and shougjit of putting 
her in some strong place and meant to Voo her • 
carnally, but shame came on them, so that they 
obeyed her in all things, and were as eagi) to btihg 
her 'iafe to the king, as she was to go” (Prods, iii. 
86, 87). 

It is to be supposed that this lady’s mtlnory de¬ 
ceived her; the two gentlemen conducted Jeanne at 
their own expense, and, though they doubfiessTboked 
to be, and^ere, repaid, they clearly regarded her, 
from the ft»t, in'the spirit of chivalry, and with hope 
that she m^ht save them from thp English yoke. 

P. 74, line 3a. Prods, vol. ii. p. 457. 

P. 75, line I. Prods, vol. ii. pp. 437, 4J8. 

P. 75, line 3. Prods, voI,,i. p. 54. 

P. 75, line 8. Prods, vol. iii. p. igg. 

P. 75, line 17. Li/e of St. Colette, by Mrs. Parsoift, p. 168 (t879)., M. 

Anatole France has evolved a thpfj j bn this point: 
“ Some French men-at-arms, apprised of Jeanne’s 
coming, laid an ambush in front. They meant to 
seize the young girl, throw her into a fosse, and leave 
her under a great stone, hoping that the king, who 
had* caused {jer coming, would pay a high ransom for 
her.” For all this M. France quotes Prods, iii. 293, 
a passage which contains no such story. M. France 
means Prodfy iii. 203, ethere we have the tale of 



P. 75. line 30. 
P. 76, l..ie II. 
P. 76, line 16. 
P. 76, line 19. 
P. 76, line 36. 
P. 77, line I. 


P. 77, line ft 
P. 77, line H. 
P. 77, line • 9. 
P. 77, line 21. 
P. 77, line 35. 
P. 78, line 3. 

P. 78, line 8. 
P. 78, lAie 19. 

P. 7\ lipe 38. 

P. 78, line 39.1 
P. ji), il. 11-13. f 
P. 79, line i6. 
P. 79, line 41. 
P. 80, line 6. 
P. 80, line 16. 
P. ''o, line 2f. 
P. 80, line 3^>-. 
P. 81, line I. 
P. 81, line 5. 
P. 81, line 12. 
P. 81, li.ie 17. 

P. 83, line 7. 

P. 84, line 2. 
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ambuihed m^n who never showed themselves. He 
combines M^th this anecdote an erroneous version of 
the tattle of the widow of Regnicr de Boullegny 
{Pro<h, iit. 87). who said that Jeanne's own company 
declared that they began by thinking her mao, in- 
.^J^nding t«^ place her tn quadam mumticne, and to woo 
^er far amours. All the story of the ambushed men 
who plotted to leave Jeanne in a ditch* under a big 
stone, till the king ransomed l^er. is an attempt to 
combine two separate stories (France, i. ti6, 117, 
note a). 

Va^tentm, pp. 8, 9 (Strasbourg, 186a). 

Pro(h, vol. i. p. 75. 

Pro(h, vol. i. pp. 75, 76. 

Pro<ht vol. i. p. 56. ' 

Proch, vol. iif. pp. 115, 116. 

Protvj, vol.^Jii. p. 102. An Englishman named Lawrence 
told Pancrazio (tiustmiani, who wrote from Bruges 
on May 10 (more probably about May 18), that 
** many wished to mock her, but surely an ill death 
have they died.” This may refer to PasquerePs story, 
and to the mockers drowned at the Tourellcs on Mav 
7 (Lef^-vrc-Ponlalis, Chrontqur d'Antonio MoroHntt 

in. 50 ' . 

Proof's, vol. iii. pp. loa, 103. 

Pro<h, vol. i. p. 75. 

PfO<h, vol. »ii. p. 17. 

Simon Charles, Proi-h, vol. iii. p. ti6. 

Revuf Histortque, vol. iv. p. 3^7. 

Pro(h, vol. IV. p. 426; clerk ol Brabant quoting a letter 
of April 22, 1429. *■ 

Procfs, vol. iii. p. 103. 

PfiKfs, vol. V. p. 133 ; Chromque d'Antonio Morosini, vol. 
iii. pp. gH. gg. 

Apsr^us Souvraux, pp. 65, 66, quotinp Basin, fiistory 0/ 
CkarUs r//, lib. 11. t. x. 

Journal du Si^g4, Proc, \,vo\. iv. p. 128; Chroniqui dr 
la Pu<(lU, rro<rs, vol. iv. p. 209. 

Myst^rc du Stfgf d'OrUans, pp. 265, 392, 

Sala, Pro<h^ vol. iv. pp. 279-281. 

Aper^us >iouvraux, pp. 63, kh: Procis, vol. i. p. 120. 

Vallct de Viriville, CharUs y//, vol. ii. p. 50, note 2. 

France, Vir de Jeantu d'Arc, vol. i. pp. 19H.199. 

°ro<is^ v(j,. iii. p. 17, 

houis de Coutes, by Amicie de Fouiques de Villaret. 

Procht vol. iii. pp. 65, 66. 

Proch, vol. iii. p. 99. 

Windecke (Lcf^vre-FontaliB), p. 109; Chrosiqued'Antonio 
^oroxint, vol. lii. |p. 54, 55*. 

The details of Rouvray are from the y^mrnal du SUgi, 
For what fotlows see Ptoeh, vol. tii. p. at. 

Proeis, ydh v. pp. 339. 340 (cC Book 0/ Pluudrd^, vol. 

I p. 365). 
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P. 84, line 4. yournal du Siige d’Orll'ans, Proehf vol. iv.»p. xvj. 

P. 84, line 7. Chroniqut d’AHtcnioc'Morfsiui, vol. iii. pp. 17-2$; Prods, 
vol. iv. pp. 130, 131. 

P. 84, line 17. Monstrelet, cn. tviii. vol. v. p. 125. 

P. 85, line 13. yournal d'un Bourgeois de Paris (Tuetey), p. 234. 

P. 85, line 29. yournal du Siige, Prods, Vol. iv. p^ '>6, 147, 150. 

P. 86, Ijne 8. Rymer, Fcedera, vol. x. pp. 413, 4i4,(Edition 1710). 

P. 86, line 35. Prods, vol. iii. pp. 91, 92. ■- 

P. 87, line 2. Eberijart Windecke in Prods, vol. iv. pp. 486, 487; 

thronique d'Antonio Morosini, vol. iii. pp. 93, i04»iQf— 

P. 87, line 5. Anatole France, Vie de yeanne d'Arc, vol. 1. p. 

P. 87, line 32. Prods, vol. iii. p. 96. 

P. 88, line 18. Graham Dalyell, Darker Superstitions of Scotli 0 sd, pp. 

_ 473 - 474 - , 

K 89, line 2. Prods, Chronique de la Pucelle, vol. iv. p. 209. 

P. 89, line 21. Prods, vol. ii. p. 82. “ When the examiners were an¬ 
nounced Jeanne was in C{uel disquietude. St. Cath- 
erinq,took the trouble to reassure her ’’ (France, vol. i. 
p. 2aA. For these two facts M. France quotes Prods, 
vol. iii. p. 82. The passage mentions neither dis¬ 
quietude not St. Catherine. The Saints are never, 
named by any witness. ’ “ 

P. 89, line 25. Procis, vol. iii. p. 83. • 

P. 90, line 30. Prods, vol. iii. pp. 203-206. For the two Sdguins, cf. 

Dunand, La Legends anglaise pp. 118-123. 

P. 90, line 33. Pi(cds, vol. iii. p. 75. 

P. 91, line 4 ProcJs, vol. iii. pp. 83, 84. ‘ 

P. 91, line 7. Prods, vol. iii. p. 75. 

P. 91, line 9. Prods, vol. iii. p. 20. 

P. 91, line 15. Prods, vol. iii. p. 92. 

P. or, line ij. Prods, vol. iii. p. 86. 

P. 91, line 36. Prods, vol. iii. pp. 209, 210 j D’Aulon. 

P. 91, line 38. Prods, vol. iii. p. 82; Barbin. 

P. 91, line 40 Anatole France, Vie de feanne d’Arc, vol. L 9.^246. 

4 Here it is as^rted as an acquired fact that tpe emis¬ 
saries avaient ete choisis parmi ces moines mendiants. 
We only know tnat Jean Barbin " heard say that 
people Had been sent to Jeanne’s native place” (Prods, 
lii. 82). M. Simdon Luce may have misled M. 
France. He quotes (yeanne d'Arc ct Domremy, p. 
cxliii, niue t), Prods, i. 397, thus—I follow his typo¬ 
graphy : ” Beatrix, widow of Estellin, labourer, of 
Domremy said that she heard say that unfiOR friers 
mere in the said town (Don^emy) to ‘.'Mer informa¬ 
tion as was said.” M. Luce, always hot on the scent 
of mendicant friars, did not notice that Beatrix was 
leaking, not of April 1429, but of 1430-1431. The 
Friarji were sent, if at all, J eanne's hostile Judges 
at ROuen I Beatrix was asked (Procis, ii. 385, Article 
xi) as to the information sought at Domremy hy the 
authority of the yudges when yeanne seas taken and 
seas in Englist hands. . ' * 
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P. 96, line 30. 
P. 96, line J8. 

P. 97. li«<* I. 
P. 97, line 34. 

*P. 98,line ’ 3. 
P. 98, line 5. 
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P. 98, •line 15. 
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ProUt, *•!. iii. |l. 7V ^ 

Prtxit, vol. iii. pp. ao, 83, 303-304. 

The Judges of 1450-1436 say Uut they have heard evi- 
dence as to the examination of Poitierss They say 
isothing about the existence of doAmentary evidence, 
^f a Register, and only one examiner, S<guin, was 
^eaid (Proch, vol. v. p. 473!. Several Olivers were 
alive, bubwere not called, or did not appear. If there 
was a Book of Poitiers, for mme reason it was not 
even named in 3450-1456. M. Simeon LiKe thinks 
that it was destroyed about 1443. because it probably 
contained evidence oi the treason of the Comte dc 
Vaudcmont, and others, whom the king had pardoned 
(Simdon Luce. 374, note i). 

Proeh, vol. i. p. 71. 

Procis, vol. iii. pp. 391, 393. 

Simeon LjUce, ytanne d'Arc <1 Domrtmy, p. cxxi. 

Proch, vol. iv. pp. 20b, 209. 

Proch, vol. V. p. 258. 

The details are fiom a lifteenth-centurv miniature of 
Jeanne, in La Vicrgc Ciuerriirr, by I''ather Aytolea 
(189''). The portrait of the lace may be imaginary, 
but we can trust the artist for the armour. 

Proch, vol. i. p. 76. 

Rtvue Htsloriifuc, vol. iv. pp. 337, 33H; Chronique dt 
M<iroiim, vol. iii. pp. io8-ito. 

Proch, vol. tv. p. 426. , 

Simeon Luce, yconn* d'Arc d Domremy, pp. cclxxxviii- 
ceex. 

Simeon Luce, ycannc d'Arc d Oomremv, p. cccii. 

Simeon Luce, ycatitie d'Arc if Domremy, pp, ccciv, |pcv. 

Simeon Luce, yroMiir d'Arc <i Domrrmy, p. 270. 

Proch, vol. iii. pp. 15, 210. 

France, Pit de yeanne d'Arc, vol. i. p. 3<y, ii. 135. 

For the dire poverty of d’Aulon M.^France cites Dunois, 
Proch, 111. 15. tlunois says not one word about 
d'Aulon’s prAierty. For the fact that “ d’Aulon be¬ 
longed wholly to La TremoTlle, was in the hands of 
La Ttetnoillc, and owed him money," he cites Let La 
Trcmdlft /icndanl cinq ticilc, (iiiy VI ct Otorgtl 
(1343-2446, Nantes, *8^, pp. 196, 3ot); and Beau- 
court, Charles VH, vol. ii. p. 293, note 3. The latter 
quotation is identical in sense with Les Lii Trcmoille, 
voVi. p. 196. It is a document in which (Match 16, 
1431-1432) d’Aulon acknowledges having borrowed, 
for two months, 500 gold crowns from La Tremoflle. 
The fact was that d’Aulon, captured by the Burgun¬ 
dians on May 33,1430, had to pay %crushing ransom, 
and so borrowe^oo goltf crowns. On April 13, 1433 
(Lm La TrimoUU, vol. i. pp. 200-201), Pothon de 
Bourguignon, d'Aulon’s brother, captured with him 
on^ay 33, i4|o, also borrows money ffon^a Trd- 
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moille, his bill ieit% app«renl 5 y baclAd by Jean 
d'Aulon, Thibaultede Termes (who fought at Orleans, 
and was a witness in 1450-1456), and Arnault de 
Bourguignon, who appear to have been joint borrowers 
‘ of 2750 gold crowns. These Mebts were incurred 
after the two d’Aulon brithers we^t’impoverished by 
their heavy ransoms, and neither prove that Jean 
d’Aulon was “ the most destitute squire in the king¬ 
dom,” nor that he “ belonged absolutely to La Trd- 
moille,” nor that, in the lifetime of the Mtid, he ~ 
money to La Trdmoille. Alt that, as fat sis 4 i(?»i- 
dence shows, is part of thj legend tvolved by M. 
Franca. 

P. 98, line 32. Prods, vol. v. p. 258. 

P. 99, line I. Prods, vol. i. p. iry. 

P. 99, line 5. Prods, vol. i. p. 181. 

P. 99, line 7. Prods, vol. i. p. 301. Dunois says that Our Lord was 
painted with a lily in His hand; Pasquerel, that each 
angel offered Him a lily. The Maid is certain to be 
right (Prods, vol. iii. pp. 7, toj). 

I*’. 99, line 10. Revue Historique, vol. iv. p. 338. 

P. 99, line 27. The force escorted no more than 60 vraggous of provi¬ 
sions and 400 head of cattle. Jeanne is reported to« 
have told her Judges that the force was of from ro,ooo 
to 12,000 men. This number is given iff* a contem- 
.norary Italian letter, while Monstrelet speaks of 7000 
men. The.se are impossible figures. the rrtny^ in a 
very few days would have eaten up the supplies which 
they introduced. , , 

A German chronicler, using a dispatch ol the period, 
states Ihe numbers at 3000 men, and so does the 
Chronique de Tournai, obviously using the same dis¬ 
patch, and giving the convoy at 60 waggons a 3 d 435 
head of cattle. Now Chartier ana the Chronique^ 
la Pucelle represent the army which came back,(May 
4) from Blois as less by three times than the army 
which originally maiched from Blois. Can they mean 
less by a third ” ? On April 29, “ "oo lances ” (from 
800 to 1000 men) entered Orleans, when the rest re¬ 
tired to Blois. Deducting this 1000 from an original 
host of 40/0, we get 3000, as in Windecke and the 
Chronique de Tournai, resting on an (jlficial newsletter, 
for the army of Blois. Under Clermont, on Fej-ruary in, 
that army had numbered betwijen 3000 -'.fS 4000 men. 

It IS unlikely that the force with Jeannd was greater: 
a larger body could not be subsisted in Orleans, and 
would have soon, with the population, say 25,000, 
and the garrison, have eaten up the applies. "With 
even 3O00 fresh ■ combatants, the army of Jeanne, the 
- town militia, and the garrison, outnumbered the be¬ 
siegers (Jeanne’s evidence, Prods, i, 78; Beaucroix, 
Pror^i, ill. 78; Menstrelet, cn. lix; Windecke, Procts, 



P. 99, line 36. 
P. too, line 9. 
P. too, line 13. 

P. loo, line 2a. 


P. too, line aS. 
P. ioo,iine 35. 
P. loafline 6. 


P. loa, tine 24. 


P. 103, line 19. 
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i*. 492 ; it ronmoi. J. J. ^met, wl. iU. * 

p. 409; RteurilMs CkroHifUts d* Flamdrf, ChmrUei, 
ProciSt IV.* 56; CfiroHtqti* «U to Pucslift ***» 
Moroeini, iii. p. 25, note 2). 

PrtxJe, vol. iii. pp. 5, 7 * *• 
vol. P* 4 ’ 

Dejeaucourt. Hisloirt dt Ckarlis Vtt, vol. ii. pp. 170- 

De Beaucourt, Hisloirt dt Ckartn Vll, vol. li. P- • 
£,« La TrimoilU, vol. 1. pp. 1^6, iSa; Debt* of the 
Dauphin to La Tiemoille. 

^roci$. v#l. iii. p. 93 - 

Proiis, vol. iii. p. 104. _. 

Prods, vol. iii. pp. 5 . 6. For the facts, nee Bouchw de 
Molandon, l.a Premure Expedition de « dxf, 

np. 40-46; ProcH, vol. v. pp. 289.290, vol. lit. p. 7 » i 
Beauerpix. ., 

France, vol. i. pp. 305, 306; citniR Chartier. vol. 1. p. oSj 
Journal du Si'ei;e, p. 4S {hf Prods, vol. iv. p. 53, and 
np. 127-1 iy). 

On ihc rivet vide. ne.2ily opposite the eastern water Rate, 
or Tour Neuve of Orleans, there was an LiiRlish fort 
called St. Jean Ic Blanc, intended to command the 
ferry. This (ort, in the Life of Jeanne by M. France, 
is apt to cause more trouble to the reader than it ev« 
cave to the French atniv. M. France says (n 306) 
that as J&nne. on April 2.S, could »ot iijmmon falliM 
(who was at St, Laurent on the opposite side of the 
river), " she wished to show herself in front of the 
outpost (Ciirf) o( St. Jean Ic Blanc." His authorities 
.are Bcaucroix, Prods, iii. p^8, andd Aiilon, in. p.^l 4 * 
In the former p.assage it is said that Jeanne (at what 
moment is not stated) was desirous that the whole 
<otce “ should go straight to St. Jean le Blanc, which 
they did not do.” The second passage cited (111. «I4) 
has no concern with the events ftf dprif !Pi, as M. 
France imagiscs, but contains d’Auibn’s account of 
the French advance Against St. Jean le Blanc on the 
morning of May «. They then found that the English 
had just evacuated the fort, when they naw the French 
movcmcnis on the nvet^ Thus the En^liKh evawated 
St. Jean on the morning of May 6, not on April 20. 

' M, France (i. 306) says that had Jeanne tried to 
sho\oherfte!f before St. Jean on April a8, she would 
have found no Engliah there. On April 29, M. France 
(i. 31X, 312) haya that St. Jean le Blanc wa» still empty 
of its defenders. His authoriiiet are Jean Chartier 
{Pro<h, iv. 54), who says that the Ei^lish had evacu¬ 
ated St. Jean, and retircd*inio their fortrcaii on the 
site of the Auguatinian monastery; afsd the Chroni^u* 
d4 la PutelU {ProcU, iv. 217). The iccond autfw 
merdt^ quotca t^e formei, and both appOar ty be in* 
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P. 103, line 2^. 
P. 103, line 31. 
P. 103, line 35. 
P. 103, line 37. 
P. Jfi3, line 41. 
P. fo4, line 10. 
P, 104, line 21. 

P. 104, line ii. 
P, 105, line 8. 
P. 105, line 14.* 
P. 105, line 25. 
P. 106, line 14. 


P. 106, line 21. 
P. 106, line 26. 
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error, and to asslen'-to April 28^' an evouit of May 6. 
M. France (i. 34$) represents St. Jejin as still empty 
of defenders on 3. He writes (i. 347), speaking 
of May 6, that the first of the French who landed on 
' the opposite bank of the L.oire “ entered the aban¬ 
doned fort of St. Jean le Slanc, aa 4 amused themselves 
by destroying it, while awaiwg reinforcements.” 
Here the authority cite^is the Cnronique de la Pucelle, 
but in that chronicle we read that, on May 6, the 
Kench crossed the Loire in force, under the of— 
Giasdale (of the English bridge-head foit, the l^u- 
relles), “ who immediately caused th^fort of St, Jean 
le Blanc to be evacuated and burned, and vdthdrew 
his men into the Augustins, the Tourelles, attd the 
outwork or boulevard of the Tourelles ”iv. 
225, 226). This agrees with the account of d’Aulon, 
who was present. The English, he says, evacuated 
St. Jean le Blanc when they saw the French prepara¬ 
tions Vo attack it, on May 6, and withdrew into the 
Augustins {Proch, iii. 213, 214). Chattier appears to 
have made the same evacuation of St. Jean le Blanc 
occur twice, on April 28 and May 6. >80 does the 
Chrottigue de la Pucelle, manifestly copying Chattier^ 
but it does not say that the French, on May 6, 
“amused themselves by destroying” v fort which 
Giasdale, it avers, had already burned I 
^aucroix, Proch, vol. iii.'p. 78. 

Prods, vol. iii. pp. 6, 7. 

Prods, vol. iii. p. 78. 

Prods, vol. V. p. 290. 

Prods, v*!. iv. p. 149. 

Prods, vol. iv. p. 151, note i. 

Hay Fleming, Saints of the Covenant, vol. i. pi^ 37-381 
vol. ii. p. 127. 

Prods, vol. V. pp. 342-346. 

y%trnal du Siige: Prods, vol. iv. p. 153. 

Prods, vol. V. p. 260.* 

Prods, vol. iii.*^. 34 . • 

So Jean Chartier writes in Prods, iv. 54. He was 
Historiographer Royat to Charles vii (in 1449), but 
he is veij' frank about.the futility of the king’s ad¬ 
visers, who by 1449 were mostly dead or out of office. 
Prods, vol. iii. p. 7. * t o 

This affair of the summons and the h^ 4 fit is recorded 
in a most confusing way. M. Anatele France (vol. 
i. pp. 284, 305) adopts the view that the Maid had 
sent on from Blois (about April 26 ?) a herald, with 
her famous letter of summons dated March 2>, 1429. 
The Bnglish, ^ys M. France, had detained this heriUd, 
and made no reply. One authority, the Chronigue 
de la Pucelle {Prods, vol. iv. pp. 215-217), Says that 
Jeanne wrote ttfjm Blois, siM sent her letter to Talbot 
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P. 107, line li, 

P. 107. line 18. 
P. icf, line 25. 
P. 107, line 34-* 
P. 107, line 39. 
P. 107,'line 40. 
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• 

4 }y a. herald. *^St, u the letter here given it dateu 
March aa* th^^ could not have v^Titten it at BloU: 
the was It Poitiert on March aa. L* youmal 
Siigtt making an error of tix weekt. /^ays that on 
March aa, Jeanne sent a herald ^ith her letter/roM 
Blois, ^he English read the letter, threatens to 
%urn the Maid, and detained the herald (Pror^r, iv. 
PP- * 39 -d 4 *)- 

These are obvious errors. The authort derive the 
date of the dispatch of the heilild from the date of the 
writing of the letter (March aa). M. Prance (i. p. 321) 
adopts these errors, and makes Jeanne, on April 30, 
send her herald Ambievillc to recover the herald 
Guienne, sent from Blois. For this M. France cites 
Procii.vol. iii. pp.a6, 27, evidenceofJacqucsl’EsbAhy, 
a citizen of Orleans. Jacques depones to none of 
this. He says that two heralds were sent, Ambievillc 
and Guienne, to the English, who sent back Amble* 
vitle and kept Guienne,declaring that they would 
burn him. The Chrontqut dt la Pufellc makes the 
English send back only one of the two heralds, who i^ 
reported, erroneously, to have returned to the English, 
and brought back his conmanion in safety (Prof^j, 
vol. iv. pp. 220, 221). Uf journal du says that 

on April 30 the Maul sent t ■'o heralds, and asked for 
the return of the herald wiiom she had dispatched 
from Bfois, making three heraluk instil Tnt thrt$ 
heralds were then restored to her oy the English 
[Proe'es, iv. 154). 

All this appears to be perfectly inaccurate. No 
herald was sent from Blais. Two, Amblcvill^ and 
Guienne, were sent out of Orleans on April 30. The 
English returned Ambievillc; Guienne they kept, 
meaning to burn him. 

Being aware that to burn a herai^ was a strong 
measure, they scdl to ask the advice of the furiously 
Anglo-Burgmdian University doctoidofthe University 
of Paris. But jAnne s rapidity in war drove the 
English from Orleans before the answer of the Uni¬ 
versity touid arrive, and the retreating English left 
the herald GuienncA.and the stake at which they 
meant to burn him, in their deserted camp. This we 
learn from a herald. Jacques Ic Bouvicr, Kmg-at-arms 
of.Bern (Prorri. vol. iv. p 42). 

Proeis, vol. 1. pp. 240-241. This follows the text used 
by the Judges, which is the best. 

Procht vol. lii. p. 27. 

Proces^ vol. iv. p. 42. 

Procis^ vol. iv. p. »^4. 

Procis, vol. iv. p. 155. 0 

Citing these passages, and Jean Charticr, M. Anatole 
Pwxe tells the story of April 30 thus (Fra^* vol.»l. 
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pp. 516-318): the mocFOw ef the Maid's arrival 

(April 30), tne Origans militia was astir from daybreak. 
Since the previous everting the city was turned upside 
down. The revolt, long suppressed, had begun. . . . 
*'There was no question of the king’s Lieutenant, of 
Governor, of Lords, of Qaptains; there was only one 
power, one force, the Maid. The Maid was chief of 
the Commune. This gici, this shepherdess, this bi- 
guine, whom the nobles had led to bring them luck, 
did'them the greatest possible mischi^: she ar)pj^ 
hilated them. From the dawn of April 30rfhr uooies 
could see that the bourgeois revolution was accom- 

C " ■ ed. The town’s forces waited for the Maid to 
them and lead them instantly against the God- 
damns ’ (Godons). The captains tried to ittake them 
see that they must await the army of Blois and the 
force of the Mar^chal de l^oussac, which had started 
under cloud of night to join hands with it. The 
armed i/ourgeoisie would listen to nothing, and yelled 
for the Maid. She did not show herself; Uunois, 
with his golden tongue, had advised her not to show 
herself” (Procfj, iii. 211; Chroniqut det’.a Pucelte, 
p. 287. 'I’his is a wrong reference, p. 287 refers to, 
events in August r429. The reference should be to 
pp. 250, 251, corresponding to Pxocis, irol. iv. pp. 
221, 222. The passage does not contain what ”. 
i^'rancc finds in it. The rt.erences offe edbyM France 
to these Chroniques are sometimes curiously erro¬ 
neous : wrong pages are given, and the right pages 
fail to support his statements). * 

Jeanne’s page, whose memory was very inaccurate, 
says that Jeanne was angry because Dunois would 
not attack on April 30. He then betrays hiS own 
inaccuracy most amazingly (Prod., vol. iii. p. 68). 

We next hear from M. France of .he attacK on tne 
b.nglish at their fort, Paris; “ The Maid had known 
nothing about it.” *lo authority, as far as 1 can find, 
though authorities are duly cited by M. France, »ays 
a word, in this place, of “ a bourgeois revolution ”; 
of the Maid as “captaiirof the Commune of yells 
for the Mai)}; of her withdrawal, by desire of Dunois; 
in short, of the whole story as given by M. France. 

Dunois says that she wa*. scarcely willinv to wait, 
and allow him to go to Blois: *‘She ivanted to 
summon the English to raise the ie ;r, or to attack 
them.” She did send her letter to them, which 
demoralised them (Prods, vol. iii. p. 7). 

P. 108, line 8. ( 1 . de Molandon, La Premiire Expedition de yiresnne 

d’Arc, pti 106: Prices JustiJicatives B\ 

P. 108, line 10. Prods, vol. iii. p. art. 

P. 108, line 13. It is conceivable that d’Aulon’s account of Jeanne’s 
demonstration to cover the tltit of Dunois is identical 
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^ • 

^th the ypw^tM*s attack on the fort cidied Piriii 
dated April 30, but Lf youmal du Siigf eaya nothing 
about Jeaiine^^art in tnat affair, and it makes Dunoia 
leave for Blois on May x, giving nothing about a 
^monstxation of force to cover hsa exit, 

P. 108, line 20. ^Pror^s, vol. iv. p. 155. 

P. 108, line 22. vol?iv. p. 156. 

P. xo8, line 23. THe story told in the chronicle of the Festival of May 
8, about ihe Maid reassuring one Jean de Mascon, is 
undated (Pror^r, vol. v. 0. 4 ti)< It may probably 
have been an event of May 3. There is a tale that 
Jeaiwe told d*Aulon not to fear about the Mar^chal 
dc Houssac, who was at Blois; he would return safe 
from niois. This was •' a little while before he came.’* 
As d'Aulon was not thtn with Jeanne but with the 
Mardchal at Blois, the story can only be true irthe 
words were spoken before d'Aulon left Orleans, on 
May f (Proc^j, vol. iii. pp. 78. 79). 

P, 108, line 24. Proch, vol. iv. p. 222. • 

P. 108, line 28. t^'otoHHtirs were paid for bringing grain by boat from 
Blois on May 4 (Boucher dc Molandon, Prrmiir^ 
Ex^rdition d( yfannt d'Art^ pp. s8, 59 )* Apparent!^ 
the army from Blois led the cattle past the Knglish 
forts {Procri, vol. iv. pp. 156, 222), while the grain 
was brought by water, and w.is boater! over some wav 
above the town at the ferry commanded by the UngUiri 
• fort ol }^. l^up. 4 

P. loi, fmc 30. /W^i, vol. in. p. 211, vol. iv. pp. 156, a#2. 

P. i< 58, line 41. Fr.incc, vol. i. p. 329. 

• P. io9()in<k 8. The op|XJMte opinion is m.aintamed by M. Boucher de 
Molandon {Premtirr dt ytannr d*Au, pp. 


P. 10% line 20. 
P. 109, line 28. 


P. VO, line 2. 
P. no. line 6. 


Ji. 79). 

Proofs, vol. iii. p. 212; D’Aulon. 

/^cording to the Chr(fHn/uf de ta }*u{eUe, the victuals 
{vivns), the cattle, probably, came wi#i the army from 
Blots on the OrlcJns side of the rA'cr {Proeh, vol. tv. p. 
^22). , 

Pro<h, vol. iii. p. 2ias 

•Uc Coutes, who is wrong as to the date, making it April 
30, says#hat Jeanne was then unarmed, but, while he 
brought her horse, was armed by her hostess and her 
little daughter (Prorri, vol. lii. p. 68). D'Aulon must 


• be right. 

R 110, ix. Procii^\o\. iii. p. 124, iv. p. 223. 

P. 110, line x jP Prods, vol. iii. p. 213. 

P. 110, line 22. Prods, vol. iii. p. 69 (de Coutes). 

P. xio, line 24. Prods, vol. iii. p. 213. 

P. line 32. Proeh, vol. iv. pp. 157, 224. 

P, 1X0, line 342% Prods, vol. lit. p. xo6. With the bcsFwill in the world, 

1 cannot find anireye.witness reporting that ** through 
Vie Maid what nad been a diversion became an attack 
driu^ home” (France, vol. i. p. 336k It may ^ 
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that the artivaC cf tbe Mai^ “ tqpied a yain akirmish 
into an attack driven home, and gave victory by 
giving confidence* (Rrance, vol. i. 339). But no 
eye-witneaa seems to put the case in this light. At 
ostll events, the French, now gjeatly reinforced, bad 
for the first time taken ^an Englisl), work, one which 
kept open the commuhicationt^ with the English 
garrison of Jargeau, and was mestnt to cut the French 
communications with the opposite bank of the river, 
ini/vhich it was always unsuccessful. JVe nowhm 
read that a convoy of cattle was broujght a«TOs 
during the attack on St. l^up, but nain dto come 
by water. M. Leftvre-PontaYisbelievesthattheaecond 
convoy from Blois came by the Orleans or Qeauce 
side of the nvtt^{Chronique d’Antonio MoPosini, vol. 

iii. pp. 28, 115). 

P. HO, line 4X. Prods, voi. iii. p. 107. The Chronique de la Pucellt 
says the reverse; Jeanne wanted to fight, but the 
ieaders>respected the holiness of the day {Prods, vol. 

iv. p. 224). 

P. Ill, line 5. Prods, vol. iv. p. 225. 

'P. Ill, line 19. Prods, vol. iii. p. 108. This scene of^ay 5|is dated by 
M. France (vol. i. p. 322) on April 30 (also with other^ 
details on May 5), but Pasquerel was present at the* 
scene, and on April 30 he was not (n Orleans, though 
M. France cites his evidence {Prods, vol. iii. p. 
l 5 or April 30. The Chronique de la Pu(flle, lyirf follow¬ 
ing Oesles des Nobles Fran^oys, a manuscript of 1429 or 
1430, dates the scene on May 5 {Prods, vol. iv. p. 225). 
Le Journal du Siige dates it (followed by M. Fiance) 
on April 30 {Prods, vol. i. p. 155). The details about 
the arrow and the “ news from her Lord,” and the 
letter for the date May 5, as given by her confessor, 
who states that he was present,'Ure circumstantial, 
and I do not think that he had an illusion of memoij', 
dspecially as he is supported by the contem^ora^ 
Gestes des Nobles Fresnqoys. After giving Pasquerel’s 
version, and dating it on April 30 (France, vol.«. p. 
32a), M. France ^ves it again, with more details, on 
the day of the Ascensiot.* (voi. i. pp. 343, 344); i^in 
from the evidence of Pasquerel {Procis, vol. iii. pp. 
107, 108L Yet M. France is socially severe on the 
faults of Pasquerel as a witness (France, vol. i,4;>. xxii). 

P. Ill, line 22. Jean Chjurtier, Procii, vol. iv. pp .57-59. ..n* ' 

, P. 112, line 5. Our authority here is Jean Chartier, writing twenty years 
later {Proeis, iv. 57, 58). It will be observed that the 
tale is very circumstantial; all names, and the parts 
^yed by de Lor<, Cousinot, the Chancellor* and 
Dunois (Ming giyen, though Chartier errs in saying 
that Fastolf was at St. Laurent. Le Journal du 
Siige {Prods, vd. iv. p. 158) saya'that some borgesses 
were present at the Coundli' It does not say that 



P. iia,Tineas. 
P. 114, tine 3. 

P. 114, line 34. 
P. H4, line 37. 
P. 114, tine 41. 
P. IIS, line 7 - 


P. IIS, line 9. 

•P. IIS, line 19- 
P. IIS, line 31 . 
> P. i«s, lin«u<l. 
P. tis, line 31. 
P. 116, line at. 


NOTES 319 

Jeanne calMto the CoancU, nor mentimi the < 
imendtd feint, nor doea the Chnnif^ it to PtutUt, 
attributed tg Cotainot himaelf, or bit nephew or ion. 
Here it follows Gatos dMMobtotPraafi9>i (1439), M. 
Prance avers that the buigeases west to mate the feint, 
with Jeanne, while the nobles with their levies were to 
ntfike thereat stuck, on the fotu across the river. 
Jmne was captain of the town militia, who were 
not to IcnBw the secret (Prance, vol. i. ». 340-3^3). 
But the burgesses were present^n council, according 
to Lt Journal du SUgt. M. Prance thinks Chsitler'a 
version “ very doubtful." Chartier ceruinly shows 
great Vagueness later, but he seems to have obtained 
this part of his narrative from an eye-witness. 

Proth, vol. iii. pp. it6, 117; Simon Charles. 

Proch, vol. iv. p. aab: Ckrouigut dt la PuctlU, heA 
following Grstos Nobltt. 

Precis, volAii. pp. 314, 313. 

Proch, vol. iii. p. 79. 

Proch, vol. iii. p, 314. 

The evidence is contradictory. D'Aulon and Simon 
Beaucroix (Prods, vol. iii. p. 79) say that she was ' 
Ainwilling to leave the taken fort where many tarried, 
and were supplied with food from the city. However, 
they may mean that she did return to Orleans, though 
teluctantly, Perctval de Cagny, dictating about 1436, 
agrees wit|^ d'Aulon. The Maid arid to those about 
* her, “ By my baton I will take tne ThiUfnellea to¬ 
morrow, and return to the town by the bridge," which 
was broken (Prods, vol. iv. p. 8). But Percilval tvas 
not present, and till his clgef, d'Alenvon, comes on 
the scene of war, is not a good witness. Jeanrfb's 
page, de Coutes (Prods, vol. iii. p, 70), her confessor, 
Pasqueiel (vol. iii. p. 108), and the Chroniqiii it la 
Kctlli (Prvh, iv. p. 337), which ts here con¬ 
temporary, maintain, with many sdeiails, that she 
returned to Boucher's house in Orleans. I follow 
their versions, liut ptpbably de Cagny, in 1436, got 
shis version from d’Aulon. 

Prods, vol. ii^ p. 337 ; Cknmifsst it la Puctllt, here 
contemporary. 

Prods, vol. iih p. 109. 

Pro(h, vol. iv. p. 436. 

Ckronigutd'A hIomu) Morosissi, vol. iii. p. I 3 l. 

^odf, vA. iii. p. 137 (evidence ofViole). 

*Proch, vol. i. p. 78 (Jeanne); Chroniqut d’AntoMo 
Morosiui, vol. iii. p. as; Monstrelet, bk. ii. ch. lix.; 
Windecke, in Proch, iv. p. 491; Ckrossiasu it 
, Tounsat (de Smet, Ricutil its Ckremi^ de Plassdrt, 
voL iii. p. 409; Cksiuigue it la Puctllt, Proch, vol. 
iv.^. 333). The Ckrostigut it Townai is clearijr 
rhs same contemporary d^iatch aSsWindeeke 
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P. ii6, line a8. 

P. H7, line 26. 
P. ii8, line 38. 
P. 118, line 40. 
P. iig, line 2. 


P. 119, line 7. 
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used. M. Lefi\ve-Ponbili8 suggests that the dispatch 
had xiii. mil, ij.cxiio, but= the ^ dcop^d out (Win- 
decke, p. 77). o ^ c 

Molandon and Beaucorps, L’Armle Anglaist Vaincut 
e par yeanne d’Arc, pp. 134-143. 

Prods, vol. iv. p. 227. ° 

Prods, vol. iv. pp. 98, 99.*' i - 
Prods, vol. iii. p. 109; Pasquerel.n 
The Chronique de la PucoCle says that, “ at dawn of May 
7. the Maid, with the accordance and consent of the 
townsfolk, but contrary to the will an^ opinionj^all . 
the King’s chiefs and captains, left with alUter farce 
(4 tout son effort), and crossed thmLoire” {Prods, 
iv. 227). The Chronique de la fite de MailB, a late 
authority, says.that the burgesses held a meeffng and 
begged the Maid to fulfil her mission: she said, “ In 
God’s name I will do that, et qui m'aymera si me suyve, 
and the nobles followed with her ” {Prods, vol. v. p. 
293).. Her page, de Coutes, says that several Lords 
did not wish to assault the Tourelles, but J<.anne 
opened the Burgundy gate and crossed the river. 
De Coutes is confusing the events of May 6 "with 
those of May 7, as is his mann* {PrAis, iii. p. 70). 
Pasquerel says that, on the night of May 6, the nobles 
sent a notable knight to Jeanne, announcing their 
intention not to fight next day. ohe siid, “ You have; 
been in your council, and I in mine,” bet here^as- 
querel'possibly blunders, for he represeras’th^ Lords 
as still expecting succour from the King {Prods, iii. 
108, 109). ^ , , 

On the other hand. M. Lef^vre-Pontalis maintains 
that bn May 7 the lords and leaders closed the Bur¬ 
gundy gate, and strove to prevent the Maid from 
attacking the Tourelles. She_forced the ^te, and 
Gaucourt was in great danger from the angfy cr(\wd. 
If this viewie correct, the Maid was not only the* 
sole cause of the capture of the Tourelles, but she 
saved the French' force, which had passed the night 
at Les Augustins, and .should have been cut*up by 
Talbot {cf. Leffivre-Pontalis, Les Sources Allemandes 
(Windecke), pp. 105, 106, and Wallon, yeanne d'Arc 
(1901), s^l. i. pp. i6b..63). ( 

In 1436, Perceval de Cagny gives Jeanne’s prediction, 

'* I will return by the bridge ” (Prods, '• '. iv. p 8), 
bift he avers that she said so at the.„^ugustins, where 
she bivouacked. As to the fish, on 'May 3, not May 
7, one Raoulet de Recourt was paid twenty sols " for 
an alose presented to the Maid” {Prods, vol. v. p. 
*S 9 )'C This record in the town aqpounts ofOrleans 
tends to suggest that Colette, who spoke of the gift 
of the fish as an incident of 7, confused the dates 
of the presentation of thtv ^^h {Prods, vol. iii. pp. 
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P. 119, tine XX. 


» 

P. iigpUne 15. 
P. 119, line 23. 
P. XI9. line 33. 

P. 120, line X. 


P. 120, line 4. 
P. ii2o» line xo. 
P. 120, line ti. 
P. X20» line 26. 
P. 120, line 36. 
P. 120, line 3V 


P. 121, linQii2. 
P. I2f,*line 14. 


P. X2I, 

P. 


ine 28. 
inc fq. 


P. 122. line 26. 
P. 123, line 5. 
P. 123,tine 14. 
P. IJJ, liy 3J. 
“P. 30. 

P. 124, line I. 
P. 124, line 7. 
P. I2j, line 15. 
P. 125, line 18. 
P. 123, line 24. 


P. 125, line 29. 
P. I26,4in« 2. 

P. ia6, line 7. 
P. 126, lifle II. 
P. 126, line 15. 


124, 125). Of tolr&c such an incident may have oc' 
cuired twice. prophecy about the bridge. 

Jeanne probably made it, but it waa merely an aaaer* 
ti<m of confidence: ahe muat have knoum by May 7 
that an attempt to bridge the gap would be made. 

The evidence for this, though it occurs in the 
gJe /a pHiilt* (PriHVj, vol. iv. p. 228), is early. The 
passage igt borrowed from OnUs <ifi Noblts Ffimfovj, 
a manuscript of ajx>ui 1430. Mowever, by another 
account, the preparations wefe hastily impiovlsed. 
See too Chronitfut Jr Ut Fiti Jr A/oi H. for the hard 
)vork#of making the improvised bridge {Pr(kh, vol. v. 

Pc 293)- 

Proch, vol. iv. pp. 43. 44. 

Prwh, vol. V. pp. 101-104. • 

One of them is so depicud on .in ancient wood carving, 
photogiaphcd by the Marquis irfvguillcs. 

Molandon and Uc.iucoips, J/Armu Anglaiii f'ninrMr 
par ytannf d'Arc, pp. 

Proch, vol, IV. p. 97. 

Pro(h, vol. iii. p. 216 (D'Aulon). 

l^o(h, vol. iv. p. 160. 

Prods, vol. iii. p. 70. 

Prods, vol. iii. p. 8. 

Poix'es, vol. ui. p. iro. So too hci page, Prmh^ vol. lit. 
p. 70. 

froch, vol. K-. p. 9; Pcrct^val dc Caj^y. « 

Proiht vol. iii. p. 8; Dunois. 

Proch, Nol. III. p. 216. 

Proch, vol. iii. p. 217. 

Prods, vol. iv. pp. 22S, 229. 

Proih, vol. iii. p. lio. 

Proch, vol. iv. p. 162, note. 

Pr^h, vol. iv. pp. tOi, 229. 

Proch, vol. lii. p. I to, 

Proih, vol. iv. p. 162. 

Proch, vol. iii. p.*2i7. 

P^ods, vol. iv. p. 163. 

Proch. vol. V. p. 297. 

Anatole Frantc. Vie dt jtanne d'Arc, vol. i. p. 366; 
citing Chgonique dr l(P Fuedti, p. 29s (properly p. 
259, Proch, vol. iv. p, 232); yournal du p. 08 

'{Proch, vol. IV. p. 163). I can find no such matter 
in ihtse sources, and M. hrafice does not quote the 
two Bishops seen by the Englishman, in ChroHi<iu 4 * 
dt la Fits di Mai H, Proch, vol. v. p. 297. 

Proch, vol. iii. p. 9. 

Prods, vol. i. p. 79, iii. pp. ^ tog, iv. ^p. 61, r6o, 231, 

• 49^- « 

Dr. ^maa, in France, VU dt Jtannt d'Arc, vol. ii. p. 460. 

Pracn, vol. iii. p. 9. , 

Proch, TO. iv. p. 2ji. The accountt of the jown give* 

' 31 
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the wages of thqraen who.broi^ght the,gufts and so 
forth into Orleaiw by water. 

P. 126, line 29. Prods, vol. iv. p. 10^. ' ® 

P. 126, Iinei(37. Prods, vol. iii. pp. 29, 30 (Champeaux|; Prods, vol. iv. 

p. 164—no mention of Mass; fraces, vol. iv. p. 232, 
as in Prods, vol. iii. pp. 29, 30. 

P. 126, line 39. Prods, vol. iii. p. g. 

P. r27, line 12. Prods, vol. iv. p. 233. 

P. 127, line rg. Prods, vol. iv. p. 233. 

P. 127, line 37. Precis, vol. iv. pp. 165, 233, 234. 

P, 128, line 6. Prods, vol. v. p. 103. _ 

P. 128, line r6. Anatole France, Vie de JeanoA Arc, ^ 1 . 1. f. 372 fbf. 

vol. i. pp. 316, 317, 335, 336, 339, 36S). . - . . 

P. 128, line 33. Prods, vol. iv. p. 167; Chronique d'Antonio Mayossni, 

• vol. iii. pp. 36, 37 ; and notes of M. LeftvOe-Pontalis. 

P. 128, line 35. Le Jonvencel, vol. ii. p. 67. 

P. t29, line 4. Chronique d'Antonio Morosinf, vol. iii. pp. 37-39. 

■ P. 129, line 20. Leftvre-Pontalis, Chronique d’Antonio Morosini, vol. iv. 
pp. 3 t“'. 327. 

P. 129, line 30. Prods, vol. iv. p. 497. 

, P. 130, line 6. Prods, vol. iii. pp. 298-306. 

P. 130, line rg. G^lu, Proofs, vol. iii. pp. 408, 409. 

P. 130, line 3r. G<Slu, Prods, vol. iii. pp. 409, 410. 

P. I3r, line 5. Nouveau Temoignage, etc., Boucher de MolandonT 
following Monsieur Leopold de ^isle, the discoverer 
of the note. Orleans, 1886. ^ 

P. 131, line 2g. dtronique d'Antonio Moroedni, vol. iii.»pp. 

P. r3t, line 24. Beaucroix, Prods, vol. iii. p. 80. ' 

P. r3t, line 27. Duno:s, Prods, vol. iii. pp. ii, 12." 

P. t32, line 24. M. Anatole France, who avers that “ I have raised n® 
doubts as to the sincerity of Jeanne. She cannot be 
suspected of falsehood . . .” (France, i. pp. xxxviii, 
xxxix), says, “These eyes swimming in teats, this 
ravished air, so marvellous in thveyes of the Bastard, 
were no ecst.isy, they were a feigned ecstasy, '•hos 
' scene was full of trickery and innocence . . .“(France, 
vol. i. pp. 391, 3SP). The honest truthful girl was, 
it seems, fraudulent I The accusation is errorjeous. 
Jeanne was answering a questionTshe blushed, was 
moved, and was in full-consciousness of her surround¬ 
ings. In I ecstasy, the subject is, or, if fraudulent, 
feigns to be, wholly unconscious of all outward things. 
Also vol. i. p. xxiii, where the idea seems to be that 
Dusois erred or was misre|Y)rted as to thls’i.icideht. 
The anecdote of Dunois “ woujd lea,^ us to suppose 
that this young peasant girt was a clever impostor; 
had ^en to the Lords, when requested, the spectacle 
of an ecstasy, like the Esther of the regretted Dr\Luys." 
P. 13a, line 33. Prods, v 61 . iv. p..} and pp. ro, ti. De.Cagny, however, 
n is not well informed as to the ^aid before d’Alengon 
joined her in arms. He sayf. in any cas*, that at 
Chinon, in Mareh r429, she announced that she must 
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P. 133. tme 13. 
” J 33 . 1 '"' 3 <’- 
P. 134, lirfr 16. 
P. t3*, itril 39. 
■ P. 135, line 4. 
,P. I35»line, S. 
P. 135, line 14. 
P. 136, line 22. 
P. 136^ line 26. 
P. 137, line 4. 
.FWi 37, l«e 9. 
P. I3> line 12. 
P. *37, line 20. 


P. 137, line 21. 

P. 137, line 26. 
P. X37, line 28. 
P>i3>ft%e 41. 


release ihtlhic (VOrl^sns from captivity* even if sh» 
wenf (o seA mro in England. At her Trial she de* 
dared ths^ ^h^'*had many revelauons*' about him, 
Aidced how she would have released hhi^ she said by 
|xchange for Enghslr prihoners, Or* if inat failed* by 
invading England (Jeanne, in Proih, vol. i. pp. 55, 
«33, 1311 254). The Saints told her absolutely *Mliat 
• (ihe should succeed in this enterprise within three 
years." *Shc added, '* If 1 had lasted for three years, 
without impediment, 1 would haN’v set him free. But 
[ had a shorter tetni than three years, and rather 
longer than a year." but “ about this, at the moment, 

I do*not well remember." 

All this is confusing, lor d’Alcnvon sometimes heard 
her tell the king, will last but one ycai or little 
more” {Profis, ni. 99). This j rc<liclion seems to 
have been known, as wc s.aw, to an Italian ncwiivviiter 
as eari^* as June 1429, and it i'^ imposhtble to tell how • 
Jeanne reconciUd the K{0in of three years in winch 
she was to deliver the Ouc d'Oil^ans with that of 
little more than a ye.ar which she knew was .assigned 
to her. In any cane, she made no attempt at her* 
Trial to quibble or conceal (he (acts. Wc have not all 
the interrogatories, and the lexis of the answers vary. 

Prods, vol. ni. pp. 12. 13. 

Prods, vol. V, pp, 105-1II. 

^'rance, vol^i. p. 403, /Votri. vol. v^p. (I.avai). 

Anatole Prance, I’lr dr Jtannr d'Ar<, v«ll. 1. p. 404. 

l^e yournal dtt . /Voter, vol. iv. pp. 169, 170. 

Charticr, Prods, vol. iv. p. 64.' 

Journal du Stifle; Profc^ vol. iv. p. 170. 

Prance. Vtr dr Jtannr d'Arr, vol. 1. p. 73. 

Ihxi. vol. i». p. 37. 

Pf^h, vol. III. pp. 119, 120. 

Proifs, vol. lii. p. i<y). 

Prods, vol. lii. p. ly.^ 

Quoted horn M.Joseph Pabre, Lt .Kfois^r Jtnnm H'Arr, 
Preface, p. 14 rl by Dunand m Hisioirr Compiitt 

• dr Jtannr d'Arr, vol. 1. p. 340. 

Lrs ktaprs Jtannr d'Arc in Rtvur drt deux Mondrs^ 
March 1, 184H, pp. 15^-178. 

France, volf ii. p. 16H. 

Lhid. vol. i. p. 435. 

I desire to express, once for a^, my appreciation of a 
gruoging and perfectly illogical criticism of Jeanne 
aArc in war. It is almoKt incredible that any man 
could aver, hrst that the Maid '* was the chief because 
she was the best ” ; that she understood war so well 
as **to fear that the chivalry of fVance would not 
^ght a battle in fashion "; that^e King's advisers 
^^icithcf believed in nor desired an end of the war: 
tne^igieant to make war at the least possible risk an^ 
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P. 138, line 10. 
P. 138, line 17. 
P. 139, line 3. 
P. 139, line 7. 
P. 139, line 21. 
P. 139, line 33. 
P. 139, line 35. 
P. 140, line II. 
P. 140, line 23. 
P. 140, line 24. 
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expense,”—and tbenJo maiptain^hat th^Maid under¬ 
stood nothing abput war; that she ^s used merely 
as an advertisement and luck-bringer; that her advice 
was never listened to ; that it did not cause the march 
f to Reims, thereby ‘‘ greatly serving the Archbisj^op ” ; 
also that she was listened to, that phe did cause the 
march to Reims, and ttiat this Uep was fatal 1 See 
Anatole France, vol. i. pp. xlix, 73,' 451-454,536, ii. 187. 

• Meanwhile, I have not found any criticism, in detail, 
oSthe Maid’s military qualities, by professed military 
writers who are also close students of the Art of War 
as practised in the fifteenth centurj^ In thffi respCct 
the Jeanne d'Arc Guerriire of (Sneral ^«d^ric 
Canonge (Paris, 1907) is somewhat disappIJinting. 
For example, no states the force of Talbot•nd Suffolk 
after the fall of the Tourelles at from 7000 to 8000 
men (p. 27), whereas the cjpsest analysis of documents 
does not enable us to puf it above 35t5t). Capitainc 
Marin; too, attributes to Jeanne the strategy of the 
Oise campaign of 1430, whereas the Maid says her¬ 
self that in most things she then merely took^the 
advice of “ the captains,” of such experienced leaders j 
as Saintrailles. 

Le Journal da Siige Proe'es, vol. iv. p. 170. 

Proems, vol. v. p. 262: Town Accounts. ,» 

D’Alen<;on, Prods, vol. lii. p. 94. 

DVAlen^on, Prods, vol. iii.*p. 95. t- , • 

Le Journal du Siege, Prods, vol. iv. p. 171. 

Prods, vol. i. pp. 79 . 80. 

De Cagny, Prods, vol. iy. p. 12. 

D’Alcn9on, Prods, vol. iii. p. 96. 

Prods, vol. iii. p. 97 - 

Prods, vol. iv. pp. 45, 65, 173, 238. According^to four 
chroniclers, Suffolk yielded to arr^squire named Guill¬ 
aume Regnault, first dubbing him a knight Tlwsa*: 
' four witnessed are only one witness, each copying his 
predecessor. A ccyttemporary, the town clerk of La 
Rochelle, says that Suffolk refused to surrender except 
to the Maid, ” the bravest womatrin the world, who 
must bring us all to confusion.” Quicherat accepted 
this Version, supposing that Suffolk's brother, John 
dc la Pole, surrendered to Regnault. The ransom of 
Suffolk would have been a grea* prize to the Maid, 
who hoped, by collecting snnsoms for prfsbneis^'to 
release the Due d’Orleans from English captivity 
(R«v. Historique, vol. iv. pp. 332, 333). The e^liest 
authority among the chroniclers for the surfcndcr to 
Regnault is the Berry King of Arms, a herald! “ 4 , 
as he' wrote long after the events, we must Jud^e be- 
tween his evidence and the coa temporary testnnony 
of the town clerk of La Roct elle. Considering the 
English fear, contempt, >■*11 haued of the Maid, we 
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P. 140, line 29. 


P. 140. line 37. 
P. ^o, line 4|>. 

P.^J4X, line^ 4. 
P/l4t,li\ie 7.^ 

P. i4i^ine 16. 
P. 141, ltn^ 24. 
P. 141, line 38. 
P. 141, line 39. 
P. 14a, line 33. 


P. V 43 . Hnc 17. 
P. 144, line i4. 
P. 144, line 34. 


P. i 45 J»ne 
P. 145, line 16. 
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pitgl^ exptm h|r be the last person to whom Suffolk 
would yield himself prisoner. 
yournal dk Stigt^ Proems, vol. 173. M. France 
says that the quarrel which led to the^lauKhto' of 
the prisoners was a dispute bet>leen the nobles and 
the conunon people. There is not a word to that 
ftfect tiT his only authority, yournal dm as 

•printed iq Pror^j.xol. iv. p. X7t (France, vol. i. p. 415). 

Proch^ vol. V. pp. xia, 114. 

PrMh, vol. V. pp. 16H, 169. 

De Cagny, Procis, vol. iv. p. 1 

L* Jow^al du Siigf, PriH'h, vol. iv. p. 174 ; Ckroni^uf 
dt la Pttcille, ProtfS, vol, iv. p, 440, 

Lr yournal du Si/g 4 , Pror^i,Vol. iv. pp. 174, 175. 

Lt ConnetabU dr Kichrmonl, CosncMu, p. 165. « 

Collrction drs Mrmtnns, vol. mh. p, 406. Paris, 1H19, 

Pro<h, voi- iv. p. 3x3# 

Gruel, i > Proers, v<>l. Iv. pp. 316-311!; Wavrin, accepted 
by M. Lefevre Ponulis, /^o<rs, \ol. iv. p. 420; Moro- 
sini, vol. iii. p. 71, note 2. 

D'AIcn^on, Proiit, vol. m. p 98. 

W.Menijon, Pro<fs, vol. lu. p. 9H. 

The evidence here is (.ithcr confused, and it in uncertain 
whether or not the Maid cued for a charge. That is 
the opinion of M. France (France, vol. j. pp. 431-4331. 
hut the evidence of Dunois {Profrs, vol, lu. p. n) and 
of dc 'Ikrmcs {Prixis, vol. ni. 41. 1^0) is perhaps 
adverse to his theory, and both men were present. 
M. France thinks that they arc really speaking of 
June 17. and that scents the more probable cKcaston, 
but dc Tcrmci cxp^e^Rly rf^caks of the d.'ty of Paihay 
(June iH), .ind l)nnois Kays that the ^.n^ilhh had neard 
of the surrender of Hcau|(ctKV. Now they did not 
fcccive the news till June iM (VVaviin, Proin^ vtrf. iv, 
pp. 417, 418). However. Dunois ma>^not have been 
aware that on June 17 the F.ifKlisn believed that 
Ut.)ugency w^s holding out. In any cate, June 1711 
not Sunday, Auguilt 19, as M. France maintains 

* (France, i. 431). Can he have l>ccn deceived by 
ShakcspcrJ^c, who. in li<nr\ VI, Part I, Act i. Scene 
I. makes,the messenger date Pathay on August to? 
Allowing for Old Style, Pathay would thus be on 
August 20, and the previous day would be August 
19, 08 in M. France's woilu I 3 ut Shakespeare is 
not a good historical authority. The vetsion in 
yournal du Strgt, Frothy vol. iv. pp. 175, 176, in¬ 
creases the difficulties. 

Wavrin, Prorh^ vol. iv. p. 240. ,, 

Proiis, iv. 416. His^ordi afe, on Jund 17, ** La ProM- 
^s/urrnt advts dt Uur vrnut " fof tke approach of the 
l?^lish) ** emit environ 6000. aont etioirnl Us chefs 
la Pucelle^" etc. Is euU the £rlt;Ush or tnc» 
• * « 
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P. 145, line 24. 
P. 145, line S 2 . 

P. 145, line 41. 

P. 146, line 5. 
P. 146, line 20. 
P. 147, line 20. 
P. 147, line 30. 
P. 147, line 32. 
P. 148, line 7. 

P.«I48, line 23. 

P. 148, line 32. 

« 

P. 148, line 35. 


P. 148, line 38. 
P. 149, line 5. 
P. 149, line 15. 
P. 150, line 5. 
P. ISO, line 8. 
P. 150, line 20, 


P. 150, line 24. 
P. tfo, line 26. 

P. 150, line 29. 
P.151, line 3j 
P. 151, line 23. 
P. 151, line 27. 


P. 151, line 32. 
P. 151, line 41. 
P. 152, line 7. 
P. 152, line II. 

P. 152, line 23. 

P. 15a, line 25. 
P. 15a, line 30. 
<*. 152, line *9. 
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French ? In f’rrcif, iv. 419, eWavrire makes the 
French 12,000 orei3,ooo combatants« 

Wavrin, Proces, vol. iv. p.*420. 

D^nois, Procis, vol. iii. pp. 10, ii; de Teimes, vol. Hi. p. 

120. • • 

Wavrin, Procis, vol. iv. p. ^^o; Mgns*relet, ch. Ixi. (vol. 
V. p. 3 -i 7 )- 

Proces, vol. iii. p. 71. 

Wavrin, Procis, vol. iv. p. 421. 

Procfs, vol. iv. pp. 423, 424. 

D’Alen^on, Procis, vol. iii. p. gg. 

Fauquemberque, Procis, vol. iv» p. 453. • 

De Coutcs, Procis, vol. iii. pp. 71, 72. So stupid is the 
once gracious page that he dates Jargeau after PRthay I 
Journal d'un Bourgeois de Paris, pp. 239-2^b*(Tuetey, 
1881). 

Monstrelet, V. pp. 332-334 (i8#o); ChroniquedeMorosini, 
vol. iii. p. 132. 

Lettre de*Jacques de Bourbon, Revue Bleue, Feb. 13, 
1893. Quoted in Ayroles, La Liberatrice, pp. 367- 
372 - , . 

Exchequer Rolls of Scotland, vol. iv. <#ii, 46*. 

Rymer, Fcedera, x. pp. 424-426 (ed. 1710). 

Rymer, Foedera, x. pp. 432, 433 (ed. 1710). 

Le Journal du Siege d'Orlcans, Procet, volUv. p. 178. 
Simon Charles, Proces, vol. iii. p. 116. • 

Gfuel, Petitot’s Memoires, fiii. pp. 453^54 : Journal du 
Siige d^Orleans, Procis, vol. iv. p. 178; Cosne^u, La* 
Connetable de Richemont, pp. 172-173. 

Chattier, Procis, vol. iv. pp. 70, 71. 

The vagut story about Richemont’s attempt to take the 
Maid from the King is given later. 

Windecke, Procis, vol. iv. p. 498. 

Chronique de la Pucetle, Procis, voKiv. pp. 24^ 247. 
Dunois, Prods, vyl. iii. pp. 12, 13. , 

,For good or for evil, there would have been no march to 
Reims if the Maidfwho announced it in June 1428, 
had not accr^plishcd it in July 1479. It is noffeasy 
to assert at once that Jeanne d’Arc had no influence 
in the counsels of the\ 7 auphin and the nobles, and 
also to inhintain that her influence was great and 
mischievous (France, vol. i. pp. xlix. 453, 454). 
Cosneau, La Connitable, pp. 174-175.* 

De Cagny, Procis, vol. iv. p. i* , 

France, vol. i. p. 454. 

Chattier, Procis, vol. iv. p. 71; Chronique de la Pucelle, 
Procis, vol. iv. p. 248. 

(Reinach review.ng France in Revue Critique, Match 19, 
1908. t * 

Procis, vol. V. p. 125. £ 

Chronique d’Antonio Morosini, yefi iii. pp. I42,*I43. 
Chattier, in Procis, vol. iy. p.^*.. 
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P. 153, line 10. L* yourtuA du Siigd d'OrUatts, Pnv^s, vol. iv. p. iSi. 

P. 153, Iinei3. MSnstrtlct, !io. ii# 3 i. Uiii. (loroc iv. p. 336). * 

P. 153, line 27.^ Jean Rogicrvol. iv. pp. 284-491). 

P. 154, line 2. Simeon Luce, ytattn* iVArc <i Dt>mrfmy, pp. ccitlvi- 
^Jtlvii; yournal d'uH lU Pitfii (Tuctey), 

pp. 233-237. 

P. 154, line 10. ^Le^ourmi dn tVOrlotns, Proxis. vol. iv. p. 182. 

P. 154, line 21. J«an Rojjjcr, Proxh. vol. iv. p. 287. 

P. 154, line 30. Jean Rogit^, /*rtK< j, vol. iv. p. 288. 

P. 154, line 40. Jean Rogicr, Pro*h^ vol. iv. pp. 289-290. 

P.*i55^line^6. jean Rosier, vol. iv. pp.295, 296. 

r. I 56 , 4 iffc 14. Fnnce. I'i# df ytaunr d'Af*, vol. i. p. 503, note 1 ; 8. 

I.uo*. y^annr d'Arc <1 I)omrfmy\ pp. tlxaiii cUxiv, 
and noicR ; Viriviilc. CVyir/ii I'fi, vol. ii. pp. viii *. 
Some authofUy jn.ay style Madame d*Or a d\v.iif, Luce 
tnakc-s her a aymnasiartfin- of incomp.arabie athtetic 
vjj’our." 

P, 156, line 33. Chroniq^fr d'Anlonto Morostui, vol. iii. y. 15J, note 5 (cf. 
pp. 175-17^^). • 

P. 156, line 37. Clurlicr. L/ Jountn! dit Su^u. ChrontqHf d* la PuCflU, 
Proxi's, vol. V. pp. 72. iM, 2^t; town clerk of La 
^ ^ K'Xhcllc; R^vuc llt,t,>riqut vol. iv. p. 34I. 

P. 156, line 40. Chaitier, Pr<>ih, vol. iv. p. 73. 

P. 157, line 3O. CU.irticr, Pr hh. v 1 . iv. p. 7ft. 

P. 158, Ime^ i. DunoiK /Vcvm, vol. m. pp. 13, 14. 

^^158,'ine^ 6. Simon Ch.ulcs vol. m. p. 117. 

P. 158, litic 18. ^ Dunois. PrO('«i. vol. in. p. 13. 

P. I4-‘',^inc 31. Jeatiru-, I'fox'ts, vol, i. p uk). 

P. 158, line 41. litiu£ iitiioruiuf. vo!. iv. p. 3^.;; town tlcik of La 
• ^ Koch-llc. 

P. 159, line 7. Pro. it, vol. 1. p. n»3. 

P. 159, line 17. Rosier, ProxCi, vo!. iv. pj). *97. 29H. 

P. 15§, line 18. Chaitier, vol. iv. pp. 76. 77. 

P. 159, line 21. vol. n. p. v>r. 

•i*. 159, kne 30. Protis, vol. 11. p. jij. 

P. 1^9, line 35. ProxiS, vol. iv, p. 

P. 159, line 38. Ro^;ler, /Vuti, vol. u. pp. 2>3, 297. 

P. jfx), line 23. vol. 1. jt. 9*- ^ 

P» i(>3, line 31. •La G«frri<r/. p. 12. 

P. 160. line 39. Anaiolc Fr^itc'-, Tir dr Jeanne d'Are, vol. i. p. 520. citing 
Procu, vol. I. p. loH, a passage which contains nothing 
on the* subject, ift aUo cites the right passage 
vol. 1. p. 9ij, hut .again adds his own legend, 
tlut Jeanne iKsmtcd ol having given a crown, lx»rnc 
by angels, to the King, a*Cfown which was sent to 
Reims (Fr.mcc, vol. 11. pp. 292, 293). 

P. 161, line lO. Chroniifue d'Anianio Aforosini, vol. m. pp. 161-163. 

P. 161, line 27. Proees, vo!. i. p, 91. M. Vallct dc Viriv.llc suppose* 
that a new rich crown v^ts hrough% but lagged behind 
^ with the heavy baggage (CAar/ei K//, vol. li. p. 96). 

P. i6i,Jinc 40. 1^4 Colombiire. Les Portraits des*//omme» nlititrei, 
v^v^*** t66| (cf. Dunand, //isRare Ci-mJ^ite <U ytannt 
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P. 163, line 4. 


P, 163, line 35. 

P. 163, line 5. 
P. 163, line II. 
P, 164, line 10. 
P. 165, line 7. 
P. 165, line II. 
P^ *63, line 37. 
^P. 166, line 14. 

P. 166, line 31 . 
P. 166, line 33. 
I?. 166, line 24. 

P. 166, line 30. 
P. 166, line 35. 

P. i66, line 38. 
P. 166, line 39. ( 
P. 167, line ig. 
P. 167, line 32 . 

P. i6c, line 26. 
P. 168, line 8. 
P. 168, line 24. 
P. 168, line 25. 
P. 168, line 32. 
P. 168, line 38. 
P. 169, line 7. 
P. 169, line 14. 
P. 169, line 18. 

P. i6g, line 23. 
P. 169, line 37. 

P. 169, line 32. 
V.P. 170, line 19. 
P. 171, line 16. 
P. 171, line 24. 
P. 171, line 35. 
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d'Arc, vol. ii. v. 241, ^Ote i). The thirteen gold 
pieces weie stiactaifof the oecasi^. * 

Compare Anatole Fance^vol. i. p. 5219 whose account 
seems to be inaccuiaie,—the vase was not worth 
^thirteen ecus d’or, thirteen icus d’or were a separate 
gift,— ynt\i }idait’syeanned’Arc%Reims, pp. 107-108, 
arid Dunand’s histoire Be Jeanne d’Arc, 

vol. ii. p. 241, note i (citipg Lehsr, Des Cir'emmies 
de Sucre, p. 420). « 

Letter of three gentlemen of Anjou, Precis, vol. v. pp. 

129-131. * . * 

yournal du Siige, Prods, vol. iv. p. i86 and rtose. 

Dunois, Prods, vol. iii. p. 16. • 

Prods, voL V. pp. 141, 266, 267. 

Prods, vol. V. p. 130. 

Prods, vol. iv. pp. 514-515. 

Prods, vol. V. pp. 126,127. 

Champion, Guillaume de Flady, p. 24, note 5; Stevenson, 
Letters and Papers, vol. ii. pt. i. p. lor. 
yournal d’un Bourgeois de Paris (Tuetey), pp. 240-241. 
Chronique d’Antonio Morosini, vol. iii. p. 188, note 3. 
Monstrelet, lib. ii. ch. Ixii. (vol. ii. p.^3,\);^Chroniq)ie 
d’Antonio Morosini, p. 189, note 6. 

Guillaume de Flavy, pp. 141, 151, iS*- . ’ 

Cf. Lefbvre-Pontahs, Chronique d’Antonio Afprosini, vol. 

iii. p. 193, note 2. 

De Cagny, Prods, vol. iv. p. 20, 

I Prices, vol. iv. p. 20. ^ 

Prods, vol. v. pp. 138, 139. 

Chronique d'Antonio Morosini, vol. iii. p. 202, nste i; > 
de Cagny, Prods, y6l. iv. p. 2i. 

Prods, \owv. pp. 139, 140. 

Prods, vol. v. pp. 139, 140. ,, 

Anatole France, Vie de yeanne de Ar^, vol. ii. pp. 3, 4. 

I Windecke, Prods, vol. iv. p. 500. 

Diatv of Fauquemherque, Prods, vol. iv. p. 453. • 

Jadart, yeanne d’Arc a Reims, p. n8 (1887, Reims). 
yournal d’un Bourgeois de Parts (Tuetey), p. 243. ^ 

Fauquemberque, ^rods, vol. iv. pp. 453J 454. • 

Chartier, Prods, vol. iv. p^ 79: Le yournal du Siige, 
Prods, vol. iv. p. 188. 

Chartier, Prodi, vol. iv. p. 79. 

De Cagny, Prods, vol. iv. p. 21; Dunois, Prods, vol. 

iii. p. 14. ^ " 

Anatole ‘France, Vie de yeanne a'Arc, vr*. li. pp. 11-12. 
Dunois, Prods, vol. iii. pp. 14, I 5 - 
Monstrelet, yb. ii. ch. Uv. (tome iv. pp. 340-344). 

Anatole Franc*, Vie de yeanne d’Arc, vol. ii. p. 22. 

Bch. Cott. Tc'tus fi.v. f. 372. 

De Cagny, Prods, 5*)l. iv. p. 21. 

Mtopstrelet, lib. ii. ch. Ixvi. (tome iv,p. 346). 

De jSagny, Prods, vol. iv. pp.^^2,U3: with less detail. 
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TreflSi, vol. iv.%p. 81-84. 

P. 173, line 10. '^Anatnle France, Vh it ytan»* i'Arc, vol. ii. pp. 35, aS. 

P. 173, line 30. Il^hartier, Procls, vol. iv. p. 85. 

P. 17J, line 38. Lt yeurnal du Siigt, Proth, vol. ivnp. ig6* Champion, 
Uvillaumt it Flny, p. 26, note 3. 

P. 174, line 4. ue^^agnM froiVi, vol. iv. p. 34. 

P. 174, line 38. Aaatole %ance, VU it Jta»Ht d'Atc, vol. ii. pp. 41-47; 
Procit, 1%!. i. p. 8a. 

P. 175, line 7. Prodi, vol. i. pp. 8a, 83. 

P. f75, line ft. De Cagny, Profit, vol. iv. p. 24. 

P. 175, llnS 31. Profit, vol. i. p. 103. 

P. 175, line 35.* De Cag^y, Profit, vol. iv. p. 35. 

P. lyfi^ine t. De Cagny, Profit, vol. iv. pp« 35, 36. 

P. 176, line 17. Ettra't i'unt Memoire d C'oHsutItr ivr Guillatmt^dt 
Plavy, Profit, vol. v. p. 174. 

P. 176, line 25. For detaiU and authorities see I-cftvie-PonUli*, Oiron- 
UjUt SAntonio Morotini, vol. iv. pp. 333-350; Qui- 
cherat, Nouvelltt Prtuvtt dtt Trahitons Httuyht 
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Ce^vie-Ponlalit, Chroniqut d'Antonio Morotini, vol. iv, 
P- 344. 

Munttrelet, lib. ii. ch. Ixx. (tome i'. p. 354). 
I^fivte-Ponlalix, Ckroniyut d’Antonio Morotini, vol. iv. 
, P* 346. * 
profit, vol. I. p. 334. 

Anatole France, Fir it ytanm li'Arc, voi. li. p. 60. 
yournal d’un ISonrgtoit it Parit (Tuetey), p. 347, note 5. 
Anatole J"'rance, Fir it ytangt d'Arc, vol. li. p. 73. 
Proclt, vol. iv. pp. 454, 455 (Fauqueniberque). • 
Profit, vol. iv. p. 456 (Fauqucmbetque). 
yo/yrnal d'un Bourgtoit it Parit, Profit, vol. iv. p. 464. 
De Cagny, Proclt, vol. iv. p. a8. 

Proclt, vol. i. pp. 14O', 147. 

Fauquembetque^Profit, vol. iv. p. 460.* 
Fauquemberque,*Profifc vol. iv. pp. 458-460. 

Shattier, Proclt, vol. iv. p. 86. 

Chattier, Prqfli, vol. iv. p. 87. 

Lt yournal du Siigt, Proclt, vol. iv. p. 199. 

Barbour, BAifr, bk. ix. line* 352-356 and linea 380-389. 
yournal du Bourgeois de Parit, Prods, vol. iv, p. 465. 
De Cag)iy, Proclt, vol. iv. p. 27^ 


«83Cllhe 27. Ue t-agny, Proett, voi. iv. p. 27, 

183, line 35.*yoiiriial d'un Bourgeois de Pant, Proclt, vol. iv. p. 4M. 

184, line a. journal d'un Bourgeois de Parit, Proclt, vol. iv. p, 

A contemporary account, in Arf*. Nat. Sect.! 
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to midie a general maailcre in Pftjt 
^egan about one*o'cloclc in thej 
Vgoroualy puabed, loth otrihui 
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were killed. Tifie lo^e8*of the French \^re great, but 
they were said to'have burrifed tlreir dead? The writer 
thinks that the^ withdrew becau^ the Maid was 
wounded (Luce, yeanne d’Arc d JSomremy, pp. 257, 
0258). 

P. 184, line 10. Prods, vol. iv. p. 87. ^ 

P. 184, line 13. Chroniqueur Normand, i.; €>rods, fol. iv. p. 342. 

P. 184, line 24. Deliberation dn Chapitre de Notre Dttme, in Journal d'un 
Bourgeois de Pans (Tufitey), p. 244, note i. 

P. 185, line 19. Proems, vol. iii. p. 16. 

P. 185, line 33. De Cagny, Prods, vol. iv. p. 27. ^ 

P. 185, line 39. Lefivre-Pontalis, “ Un d 4 tail du SiSge de Pans,” Bib- 
liothique de I'iicole des Charles, vol.^lvi. p. t2. 

P. 186, line 12. De Cagny, Prods, vol. iv. p. 29. ^ 

P.^i86, line 19. Chattier, Prods, vol. iv. p. 93. De Coutes, troces, vol. 

iii. p. 73, at Chateau Thierry, she pursued a woman 
with her sword, but did^not strike her. D’Alen^on 
says that she broke a svvord on a girl at St. Denys: 
he was^n eye-witness (Prods, vol. iii. p. 99; Chattier, 
Prods, vol. iv. p. 71). The king was grieved, and 
said that she should have used a stick. 

P. t86, line 22. Prods, vol. i. p. 77. . , 

P. r86, line 39. Rymer, Foedera, x. p. 408; Prods, vol. v. pp. rsd, r37. 

P. r87, line 6. Cotton MSS. Titus E.v. IT. 372, 373. • 

P. 187, line 35. I gave this correct account of Bedford’ii letter before 

observing that the Abb 4 Henri Ueboul, after vainly 
searching for the letter^ in out archives, Was directed 
^ to it by Mr. J. M. Stone (cf. Debout, Jeanne diArc et 
les Archives Anglaises, 1895, Appreciation du Due de‘ 
Bedford, etc). 

P. 188, line 8. De Caeny, Prods, vol. iv. pp. 29, 30. 

P. As, line 9. Martial d’Auvergne, Prods, vol. v. p. 71. 

P. 188, line 20. Prods, vol. iv. pp. 29, 30. 

P. t89, line 5. Quicherat, Aperfus Nouveaux, p. j*. 

P. 190, line 23V Prods, vol. iii. pp. 85-88. 

P. igo, line 28. Di Beaucoutt, dUstoire de Charles t'l/, vol. u. p. «05. 

P. 191, line r3. ‘Quicherat, Rodrique dc Villandrando, p. 58; citing MS. 

Chronique dts Cordeliers, , 

P. 191, line 23. For these worthies see Lowell, Joan of Arc, pp. 183,184. 

P. tgi, line 28. Prods, vol. v. pp. 356-357J 

P. tpt, line 31. Anatole France, Vie de Jeanne d'Arc, vol. ii. p. 9t. 

P. rgi, line 36. The people of Moulins Were then taxed lor supplies. ‘ 
Aytoles, La Vraie Jeanne d'Atic, vol. 403 ; 

Town Accounts of Moiilins.^ ™ * 

P. igr, line 40. Aytoles, vol. iv.; La Pierge Guerriere'i 402. 

P. rga, line 20. Prods, vol. iii. pp. 217, 218. 

P. 193, line 3. Hisioirt de Mire Colette, pp. 337 - 339 . 'O Luce, Jeanne 
d'Arc d Domremy, cclxxix, cclxxx. ^ 

P. 193, line 9. '*Prods, vrfl. v. pp. t47, t48. , 

P. t93, line to. „F. Perot, Bulletin tie la Societe Arch, de I’Orleanais, 
vol. xii. p. 231; Un Document fair Jeanne d’Arc, 

J*. r93, line'(7. Prods, vol. v. pp. 270-272; YiWajet, Campagne des An¬ 
glais, p. rsg. 
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P. I9J, line«a3. />«)cij..vol. 3^6, 357. 

P. 193, line 27.% Bern, Pror^j, vo^v. pp. ^8, 49. 

P. 193, line 28. ^Viilaret, CaAfagne dts AnglaiSt pp. iir, xi2. 

P* I 93 > 30* Bcaucourt, (U Ckartts 17 /, voMi. p. 239 (cf. 

• 4 *ro<is, vol. iv. pp. 31, 49). 

P. 193, line 35. iV. de Virmlle, Charles r//, vol. ii. p. 126. M. dc Viri* 
^^lle sliys that the purchase of La Chatiid with the 
1300 Cfowna oi Bourges is proved by *' a special 
document.’* He cites liiogrnphie Sluhaud, Guillaume 
de Bastard, but docs not giv 9 the document, for the 
excellent reason that no such JtKumcnt is ouoied 
eithrr in the liiographir Michaud or in the (irn/a’ 
logie (U la Matson di Bastard. 

Prch 'eSt vol. i. p. ii>9. * 

Frochf vol. i. pp. 147, i6H. 169. 

Proces, vol. i. p. 29ii. 

Proces, s^l. iii. p. 16. 

ProctSy vol. i. pp. 295, 296. 

Proces, vol. i. pp. 106-109. • 

Analole Krance, Vie de yeanne d'Arc, vol. Ii. p. 97; 
citing \ol. »i. p. 150. By w.av of proof tha^ 

Brother Richard indoctrinated the Nfaid, \vc are re¬ 
ferred to a passige in which Uis Ourches says that 
she, the Due de Clermont, and d'Alcn<;on confessed 
, to the Brother at Senhs! 

yournal d'un Bounreois de Paris (Tuctcy), pp. 270-272. 

P. 196, hwe 9. •An itole Frlincc, Vte dr yeanne vnl. ii. pp. loH, 109. 
P. 1^, line 29. PrOiCSy vol. v. pp. 150-154. Passed the ?^cals on January 
6, 1430. 

P. 19^, lint 35. Protes, vol. i. p. ii 7 - 

P. 197, line 13. Dc Beaucourt, flistotre dc Charles yn, vol. ii. 


P. 19^ line 8. 
P. 19,, liife 10. 
P. 194, line 13. 
P. 194, line 17. 
P. 194. line 22. 
P. 195, line 6. 
P. 195, line 20. 


f 

P.^95, liac 28. 


P. igf, line 21. 


P. 197, line 27. 
P.^^, line 5. 
P. 19S. line 9. 
P. 198, line 10. 


5i igj^ine 17. 
R 195; line 21^ 

• 

P. 198, line 27. 
P. line 30. 
P. 199, line 9. 

a 

P. 199. line 16. 


264. 

Dc Beaucourt,//ij/(»rrr de C 7 iar/ri r’//, vol. ii. p. 270; 
^quoting Arrets de Parltmcnt, May .H. 1431. For I.a 
Trdmoiilc s fin;uy:ings see Lcs La Tremotlle, \o\. i. 

pp. * V 

Dc Bcaucouit. Vtsioirede Charles J //, vol. ii. pp. 254,255. 
,To\vn .Accounts ; Prdtes, vol. v. p. 270. 

Proces, vol. v. pn. 154-15^, 271. 

Jules Doisfj^l, Note sur unc Metison de yeanne d'Arc 
{Mem. 4 e la So:. An^t. et lltst. de I'Orleans, vol, xv. 
pp- 494-50‘')- 
Proces, vol.,i. p. 295. 

, Lcfcvfc-Po ualis, Chronique dWntonio Morosini, vol. iii. 
p. 2f>8. 

Proe'es, vol. v. p. 160. 

Uymer, Fcedera, vol. x. n. 454 (1710I, .March 9,14301431. 
Appreciation du Due de Bedford jm^ yeanne d*Arc, by 
the Abb6 Henri^elxjut, p. 29. Pans (no date), 1895. 
CMronique d'Antomo Morosiniy vol. iiispp. 274, 275, notes 
1^; yournal d'un Bourgeois dt Paris, pp. 251-253 
flTidtey): Stevenson, Letters and Papers, vol. i. p|>. 

34*50. • 
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P. 199, line 32. 


P. 199, line 41. 
P. 200, line 24. 

P. 201, line 34. 
P. 201, line 40. 
P. 202, line 7. 
P. 202, line 15. 

P. 202, line 20. 

• P. 202, line 23. 

P. 202, line 25. 
P. 203, line 12. 
•P. 203, line 25. 

P. 203, line 31. 


P. 203, line 36. 
P. 204, line 3. 
P. 204, line It.* 
P. 204, line 30. 

P. 204 , line 38- 
P. 205, line 5. 
P. 205, line 35. 
P. 206, line 12. 
P. 207, line 4. 
P. 207, line 8. 
P. 207, line 14. 
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P. 207, line 30. 
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Boucher de Molaniton, y»c^es fioucier. Q^ldans, i88g. 
(Memoires de la Soc. Arch. d'Oniaitf, tome xxii. pp. 
373-498.) • ^ 

The date of this letter is given by Qmcherat (Procis, v. 
**156, 159) as March 3. The right date is taken*from 
Th. de Sickel, Bibliothique de VEtole des Charles, 
Third Series, vol. ii. p. lft*(Fran#^ vol. ii. p. 127). 
Procis, vol. V. pp. 161, 162.. • • 

youmal d'un Bourgeois de Paris (Tuetey), p. 248. 

Aliput Oct. 8, 1429. , , 

Document in Champion,Quillaume de Flavy, pjj. *55-160. 
De Cagny, Procis, vol. iv. p. 3% ^ * 

Anatole France, Vie de yeanne a’Arc, vol. li. pp, i^, 135. 
De Beaucourt, Histoire de Charles Vll, vol. ii. pt 293, 
note 3; Les La Tremdille, vol. i. p. 196. ® 
Champion, Guillaume de Flavy, pp. 37, 38; de Cagny, 
Procis, vol. iv. p. 32. % 

Chattier, Procis, vol. iv. p. 91; Martial d’Auvergne, 
Procis, col. V. p. 72. 

Champion, Guillaume de Flavy, p. 44. 

Procis, vol. i. pp. 253, 254. , 

De Beaucourt, Histoire de Charles Vfi, vob ii. p. 35, 
note 2. , 

Champion, Guillaume de Flavy, p. 158, note 2. M. 
France, on the other hand, asks, “ I^d th(»town refuse 
to receive her and her company? This ^pearssto 
(have been the case. . . <.What disgfrace br/ejl her at 
the gates of the town ? Was she beaten by a ^roop 
of Burgundians ? We know nothing ” (France, vol. 
ii. p. 138). M. Leftvre-Pontalis held theosanA view 
(1901) before the publication of M. Champion’s docu¬ 
ment (1906) (Morosini, vol. iii. p. 295, note 5). 

De Cagny, Procis, vpl. iv. p. 32. o 

Procis, vol. iv. p. 9t. 

’ Monstrelet, hb. ii. ch. Ixxxiv. (tome iv. p. 384).'' 

Prods, vol. i. ppi 158, 159. Here for “ Burguhdian 
writers” read "an Fnglish writer.” 

Pwii, vol. i. pp» 77, 78. ^ 3 

Anatole France, Vie de yeanne d'Arc, vdl. ii. pp. 151, ija. 
Mrs. Parsons, Life of St. Qolette, pp. 169-171. 

Procis, vol. i. pp. 105, 106. 

Procis, vol. i. p. 147. 

Procis, vol. i. p. I47. . . ' L 

Miracles of Madame St. Catheofne of ^Urhois', Cang, 
pp. 115, 116; Procis, vol. V. pp. 164, 165. 

Town documents o< Senlis, in Chronique d’Antonio Moro¬ 
sini, vol. iii. p. 295, note 5. 

C(iampion, GwiifaMme de Pldoy, pp. 151-154; Charles 
* VII to tire Duke pf Savoy, Savoy Stat# Papers. 

Procis, vol. V. pp. 139, 140. u 

Champion, Gusllaume de Flavy, i66-i68. -Charles 
to the town of Reims, May 6,'t^o. 
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P. 208, Une^ Cwitaine Aaw, Jc«ine d'Arc, TaetUun «< StmlinsUt 

• * , >p.476. \ 

P. aoQ, line ao. For “ May ly " read May 14,” following M. Champion. 
P. aog, line a4. ^rel, La Prist dt ytannt d'Arc i Comidignt, p. 145, 

* ■ note 3. * 

P. aog, line 35. phampion, Guillaumi dr Flavy, pp. 39, 40 (cf. pp. i6a, 
963); e^roHi^ut AHoiiymr. Monstrelet, lib. ii. ch. 
* Ixxxiii* (ume iv. pp. 381-384). 

P. aio, line la. Berri, Procls, vol. iv. pp. 49, 50. 

P. Jio, line 16. Champion, Guillaumi dr Flavy, p, 4a, note a, and p. tdS. 
P. 210, iine ix. Procis, vol. i. p. 273. 

P. 210, Ihi8 26. Berti, J^yecis, vol. iv. p. 50. 

P. 211, line 6.* De Cagny, Procts, vol. iv. pp. 3a, 33. 

P. aii^ine 24. Procis, vol. i. p. 1:6. 

P. 211, lint 28. See Bouchart in Guillaumi di Flavy, pp. 283, 284, and 
notea. . 

P. an, line 38. Procls, vqj. v. p. 166. 

P. 212, line 5. Monauelet, lib. ii. ch. Ixxxiii. 

P. 212, line 19. Chaatellain, Procls, vol. iv.yip. 443, 444. 

P. 212, line 20. Procis, vol. i. p. 29S. 

P. 212, line 23. Procls, vol. i. pp. 114-116. 

P.^ia, 1100(^9. Monauelet, lib. ii. ch. Ixxxvi. 

P. aia, line 34. Extrait d’une Mfmoire, Procls, vol. v. pp. 176, 177. 

P. 213, line 6. Chaatellain, Procls, vol. iv. p. 445. 

P. 213, line p. Chaatellain, Procls, vol. iv. p. 446. 

P. 943, line t6. Procls, vol. i. p. n6. 

P. 2t3, Ijija 27. fAnatole Frpnce, Vtidi Jeanne d’Ar(, vol. ii. p. 170. 

P. 215, line 31. Monstrelet, she aet forth at 5 p.m. Bhrgundy reports 

* intour six heurts {Guillaume di Flavy, p. 170). 

• P. 2t4plin^ 8. Anatole France, Vie de Jeanne d’Arc, vol. ii. p. 173. 

P. 214, line II. Procis, vol. i. p. 47. 

P. 214, line 14. Procis, vol. iv. p. 34. 

P. 2I4« line 22. Procls, vol. v. p. 177. 

P. 214, line 28. PrOlis, vol. v. p. 167. 

■C; 213, line 7. Monauelet, lib. ii. ch, Ixxxvi. 

P. xiy, line il. Sorel, La Prise de Jeanni d’Arc dComfilgni, pp. an- 

P. 2S5, line 16. Jean de Luxem&>urg was moat certainly in English pay, 
.o ' and he, under the Anglicised name of John Lusahing- 

burgh had a grant made to him of five hundred livris 
d’or in the ninth ynar of Henry vi (Bibl. Cotton 
Cleopatrii, F. iv. f. 52 v.). Cited in Jeanni d’Arc It 
Its Arehiyes Anglaises, pp. 20, 21, by the Abbd Henri 
De^ut. " Lusshingburgh,'! on May 13, 8 Henry vi, 
appears as “Dominus Johannes de Locemburgh.. 

P. 215, line 26. Procis, vol. i. pp. la, 13. 

P. ai6, line 2. Procls, vol, i. p. 9. 

P. 21^ line 251 See the {hayers in Sorel, La Prist de Jeanne d’Arc, pp. 

o 34 d. 345 - 
P. ai6, line 30. /ijjf. p. 345. 

P. 217, line 13. Prech, vcd. v. pp. loo, 109. 

P. 217, line 29. Anad^R prance. Vie di Jianni SArc, »8l. U. p. 185^ 
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P. 217, line 35. 


P. 218, line 7. 
' P. 218, line 30. 
P. 219, line 5. 
P. 2ig, line 37. 
P. 2ig, line 40. 

P. 220, line 2. 
P. 220, line 10.' 
P. 220, line ig. 
P. 220, line 26. 
P. 221, line 31. 
P. 2'2i, line 35. 

P. 222, line 3. 
P. 222, line 5'. 
P. 222, line 8. 
P. 222, line 14. 
P. 222, line 20. 


P. 222, line 21. 


P. 222, line 29. 
P. 222, line 40. 
P. 223, line 10. 
P. 223, line 16. 
P. 223, line 18. 


note 2 : citing ^yita ^aiobi GHu ab ipso couscripta, 
in Bulletin de Id Sodete Archiilogigtude Touraine, 
iii. pp. 266 ei seefi 18(17. 

De Beaucourt, Histoire de Charles i-S/, vol. ii. pp. 251- 
'■255. The attempts to find hims that Charles wrote 
to the Pope, or that he intended to,attempt a fescue, 
are of the most shadowyr In a,.Latin poem of 1516, 
an epic on the Maid, the authoi, Valeran Varanius, 
versifies a letter which he says that the king wrote 
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Prods, vol. i. pp. 447-.^48. 
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Prods, vol. iii. p. 137. 

Prods, vol. ii. p. 333; Mar .el, on bearsay. Prods, vol. 
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177). As to the form of abjuration, RJ. An^ole Frartte 
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sworn to by the witnesses in the Trial of Rehabilita- • 
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had “ seduced the people." He does not aver ^at 
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Srol. ii. p. 366). " She submitted to the Church*con- 
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misleading the people, and promised not to weaaarms, , 
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full ab^r|tion was crammed into a few lines, while 
> tb^long pa^r waa padded out with le^al and thio* 
logical ^btaj^. But the confession simply cannot 
be reduced to the brevity of the short formula. 

T^at Iwr Voices were distinctly acRiible in* the scene on 
the scalTold proves, once for all, that they were inde* 
^pend^ of, though they may have been fa\’oured by, 
the ^und of bells and other audible points d* rfpirt. 
As it it only too possible to introduce the ludicrous 
into the deepest o( tragedies^M. France's printer has 
it Uiat when she was on tl% scalTold '* The Voices 
rose to her, iiiKistent: 'Jeanne, we have such great 
pi^ for you ! You must rcN'okc what you have said, 
or we must deliver you over to secular justice. . . . 
Jeanne, do as you are bid. Do you desire your own 
deathJ ’ '* {France, Vif <U J/ann^ d'Arc, vol. li? pp. 
363, ; citing Precis^ vol. in. p. 133). In Prochf 

vol. iti. p. 122, the words, or most of them, are attrU 
buted, not to the Voic%, but to ** Midi, who did the 
preaching." The witness ipeans Erard. The Voices 
did not, as in .M. France's vession, insist on being 
• abjured I ^ 

Proch, vol. iii. p. 123. 

Proct s, vol. i. pp. 450*452. 

Proces, vol. ii. p. 14. 

^anchon, Proi-'n, vol. ii. p. 14. 

^ Prods, vol. i. p. IQ. 
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Favc, Prods, vol. n. p. 376. On hearsay. 
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Massicu, Proih, vol. lii. p. ^55. 
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Masbieu, Proih, vof. iii. p. 158. 
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Prods, vol. ii. pp. 8, 365 : p, 8, “ An English lord forced 
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Prods, vol. iii. p. 149. ^M. France (vol. ii. pp. 377, 378) 
wtshes^o discard all these sworn reports as to attacks 
on the modesty of Jeanne as mere propos d 4 cloUn it 
de^riftie. Dut Jeanne had said enough when she 
said that " it was more lawful and convenient for her 
to wear man's dress when among men." Tha# 
actual violence had been successfully attempted is not 
to bd<redited, bcoiusc a later remark of her own; 
for which, however, the l^idence if in the posthumous 
^proceedings, ant because, in 145^, Ladvenu admits 
that this did not occur, though in 1450 he said tfl^t 
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Auxerre, Jeanne at, 75, 15a 153. 

people of, bribe LaTr<‘moillc. 153. 
Ayroles (R. P.). on story of Jeanne 
and Crown at geims, 160. • 

bis tl«ory that Jeanne might law- 
/uliy deny having conlessnl* 
about her Voices, 239. 


1 i74- 

loyal Bcaugcncy. Tallxit rctiies to, 127. 
taken l*v French, til. 

Beaulieu, Jcaniic in prison .at. Jiy i 
Beaumaicbai-, Antoine de la Barre 
dc. hiB view ol Jeanne’s “ pious 
hinacv,” 6, 

Beaupfire (Jean) Micvcd the Voices 
to be hallucinatory. 39. 
on Jeanne’s prorjise to abjure, 256- 
258. 

Beaurcvoir, Jeanne’s attempts to 
cscaiae from, aai-aaa. 

Beauvlis, Bishop of. S« Cteichon. 
Bede, prophecy attributed to, rag, 
276-279. 

Bedford, Duke of, Regent of France, 
'7 ai. s 

returns to FtJhce with an army 
(1327), ai. 

* disapproves of attack on Orleans, 
58. 

quarrels with Burgundy, 83, 
lemands reinforcements for siege 
of Orleans (April 1329), 86. 
angry \gitli Fastolf, I37'i38. 
reconciled with Burgundy, 138. 
his evidence to the importance 
Jeanne, 163. 

• anxiety of, 169. 
takA the offetssive, 169-171. 
his iruulting letter to Charles 
171. * V 

entrusU Burgundy,with commyK 
of Paris, 177. 


HtVktta (leader of a company), 20a 
203, 211-212, 213. 

Basin, Thomas, on the King s secret 
78. 

Basle, Council o(, aag. 

^jMtne wishes to apoeal So, 236. 
Bauaricourt. Robert ere. Captain of, 
Vaucouteurs, 23. 

relations with Jacques d’Arc, 52.; 
approach^ by jeannr, 53 ' 56 - 
re Arses ana then accepts Jeanne, ; 

63-72. • - •. 

his story of Jeanne’s three sons,; 
23s*. e ! 

Baugd, battle of, 17.’ 
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Be&fotd, Duke of, his estimate of ^aucfion (Ptene; Bishop of Beau- 
Jeanne (in 1433), X87. c va\s), purchases /eanne, i| to be 

Btois, Jeanne at, 99-100. her Judge, aiS- tas. 

Boit Chesnu Eonfusedwith Merlin’s with Vice Inquisitor only yttdgt 
Nemus Canutum, 29-31. of Jeanne, 228. " 


Boucher, Jacques, host of Jeanne at 
Orleans, 103. 

Boulainvilliers, Perceval de, letter 
on Jeanne, 25. 
on the Voices, 36-37. ° 

Bourbon, Charles de, cowardice of, 
at Rouvray, 81-83. 

Jacques de, his letter, I49.« 

Bourges, Jeanne at, 190, 
pe'bple of, do not send money for 
siege of La Chaiitd, 193. 

Brehal (Jean, Grand Inquisitor), de¬ 
clares Jeanne orthodox, ;4<8. 
on Bede’s and other pjophecies, 
278-279. 

‘'Bretagne, Due de, sends heralds to 
Jeanne, 150-151. 

Bruges, Italian news-letter from, 
129. 

Bueil, Jean de, author of Le Jou- 
venctl, 58. 

on artillery ard S>ege-works, 60- 
63. 

Burey, village of, Jeanne at, 64- 

65- » 

Burghndy, Jean, Duke of, 14-16. 
Philippe, Duke of, 18. 
withmaws his forces from Orleans, 
85. 


angry with Lr^hier, 230-231. 
remses Jl/:anne'tfte Mass, 232. 
had ht the right to refuse counsel’s 
aid to Jeanne? 233. 6'rr notes, 
warned by Jeanne, 234. ’ 

examines Jeanne in her cAl, 237- 
238. ’ 

offers Jeanne counsel, 244-?r5. 
refuses to record her appeal to 
Couqr.il of Basle, 246. 
tender! • exhorts her, 252. 
arranges public admonition, 253. 
takes opinion as to torturing 
Jeanne, 254-255. 

has no right to judge Jeanne, 257. 
his posthumous paper on her Ijrst 
hours, 265-272." 

Chalons, Jeanne at, 159. 

Champion, Pierre, on Jeanne’s band, 
202; on her hiumpn at Melun, 
*° 3 - 

Charles Vi, his career, 14-17. 

Charles vii, his early life, 15-21. 
handsome or hideous? Indolent 
or energetic ? 16-17. 
on league with Scotland, 67. 
his 6rst meeting with Jeanne, 
76-80. 

I his secret known to Jean«e, 77-80, 


pleased by Englishrdisasters, 128. 
reconciled with 'Bedford, 148. 
dupes Charles vti, 165-168 ct 
entrusted by Bedford with com¬ 
mand of Pans, 177. 
suggests plan of campaign (14,to), 
200 - 202 . 

opens siege of Compiigne, 208. 
letter on Jeanne's capture, 216. 


Cailly, Guy de, alleged to share a 
vision of Jeanne, 104. 

Catherine de la Rochelle, “ a married 
Pucelle," unmasked by 'jeanne, 



282-290. 

applauds Jeanne in dispatches, 128. 
enters Troyes, 159. 
his coronation, 162-164. 
desires to desert his campaign, 

■ 167 ft itq. 

recalls' Jeanne from Paris and 
abandons carnpaign, 185-187. 
ennoMes ^ily of Jeanne, s;'.*- 
acknowledges thct he has bten 
duped by Burgundy, 208. 
abandons Jeanne, 216-218. 

Chartier (Atain) on the King’s secret, 
78. 

Charues, Regnaplt de (m Reims, 
Archbishop of), fatal to the 
Maid,,4f’., 

Chinon, Jeacne'at, 73-87. 
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Choity le^ac taken ArgundyJ Coutea, Louis de, page oi Jeanne, 8o. 
%^2re. • ® " on St. Loup, no, IM. 


I109-2:_ 

Chunch, question of Jeanne’s siA- 
mission to.'Vsa-isi. 
Clairvoyance attribute to Jeanne, 
55 . 69.70 * 

of Jeanne, disccyery df^word at 
Fieibois, 96.'* • ^ 

CIcfmont, Barthdlemy de, on the 
, “ hot yod," 48. 

(^letde Vienne, King's messenger, 

Colette (Saint), compared to Jeanne, 
•fc-13. 

at M&lins. Queer miracle at¬ 
tributed to her, iqa.^ 
resurrection caused byner, 205. 
Commercy, Damoiseau of, levies 
blackmail, 45-46. 

Compitgne comes over to France. 
, Treaty of, 173. 
centres of resistance to Anglo- 
Burgundian campaign, 200-201. 
military situation of (May 1430), 
208-^. 

tpositg>n of A^glo-Burgundians at, 
2f 11 t , 

dapture of Jeanne at, 212-218. 
relief of, 218. 

CoAnatjon of Charles vii, Jeanne's 
theory of, 3-4. 
at Reims, 162-164. 

Codtcelles, Thomas de. Judge of 
Jeanne,on Loflclleur’s treachery, 
22 %. 


describes Jeanne at Pathay, 146. 

Cravant, battle of, 17. 

Crdpy, JeannAeaves, tor Compitgne, 
an. 

Crown, not made by hands, 3. 
curious anecdote of, at Reims, 160, 
Jeanne's alleged falsehoods about, 
282-2(^. 

D'Ai.en;on, Due de, prisoner at 
Verneuil, 20-21. 

witness to Jeanne's prophecy of 
her early end, 8t. 
his first meeting with Jeantfe, 86. 
his mother and wife, 132. 
in campaign of the l.oire, 13*- 
■ 49 - 

evidence of, to Jeinne's soldier¬ 
ship, 137. 

on siege of Jargeau, 238-440. • 

describes Jeanne's meeting with 
Richemont, 141.145. 
with Jeanne at attack on Paris, 
175-187. 

apparently not under fire at Paris, 

181-184.* • 

separated for ever from Jeanne, 
rSS-tgo. 

D'Ara, Isabelle, called Romde, 
mother of the Maid, 23.* 
her pilgrimage to Puy en Velay, 
98. 

pensioned by tOshi of Orleans, 296. 


dotes for torture of Jeanne, agq-U)'Arc, Jacqles. his position in life, 

! oa-'l/y 


230. 

• Pius II on, 229-230. 4 

worms himself into Royal favour,; 

229. I 
his oration in praise of jeaiiue, 229-1 

230. • I 

jditor of PriKis, 230. ^ 1 

'^>mpared u Urials Heep, 230. 

at Reha^iliottion cannot remember 
much, 231. 

reads Xll Articles against Jeanne, 
■.244. • ' 

condemns ^ler, on strength of the 
Articles, ayt. ° 

histiame of blackest infamy, 255. 
evidence of, on Jflht 7, 2430, 270. 


24-29. 

his dream of Jeanne’s departure, 
24. 

renu Castle of the Isle, 46. 
t relations with Baudricourt, 52. 

his jollity at Reims, 164. 

D’Aulon (Jean, equerry of Jeanne), 
his*character, 98. 

on capture of Augustins, 124-115. 

leads victorious attack on 'Sbu- 
relles, lar-raa. 

0| Jeanne at St. Pierre le Moustier 
192-193.* 

erroneous afcount of bit debt to 
La Trdmoille, 202. Cflyiote 
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D’Aulon, captured with Jeanne, 213- 
' ai4- 

with her in prison, 217. 
on alleged abnormal physique of, 
a93i294-' ‘ 

De Termes, evidence of, to Jeanne’s 
soldiership, 136. 

Domremy, description of, 22-23. 
in time of war, 43-51. 
longevity of the people of, 45. 
burned (1428 ?), 57. ‘ 

Jeanne obtains immunity from 
taxation for, 167. 

Du Lys, name of family of»d*Arc, 
when ennobled, ig6. 

DunfasiDr.Georges, on Jeanne, 7-12. 
thinks Jeanne sane, and destitute 

• of clear ideas, 7. 
thinks Jeanne inspired by pnests, 
10. . 

on her Voices and visions, art. 

Uunand (Chanoine) on English 
legend Of Jeanne, vi, 262. 
on Abjuration, ix, and notes to pp. 
259 - 264 - 

Dunois aids Orleans, 61. 
on the King’s secret, 78. 
wounded at Rocvrlty, 82-83. 
hears of coming of Jeanne, 83. 
on English superiority, gg. 
his first meeting with Jeanne, loi- 
idj. 

brings back army from Blois to 
Orleans, 108-112. 
describes Jeani'e at the Tourelles, 

sounds the recall,’i2t. 
fails at Jargeau, 128. 
on Jeanne’s accountofher Counsel, 
131-132. 

evidence of, to Jeanne’s soldier¬ 
ship, 137. 

on Jeanne as cause of march to 
Reims, 151. • 

on energy of Jeanne at Troyes, 

157. 

on Jeanne’s desire to be at home, 
170. ^ J 

on Jeanne’s predicCons, 185. 

Eckasy: no proo^ of ecstasy in 


;Pmb(pn5 Sfe G41u, 

Archbishop off his, rebuke Of his 
* Kijig, 2x7. , 

Engelida, forged prophecy of, 278- 
279. e , 

England, her artillery for siege of 
OrlCicis; forces employed, 58-60. 
English, their treatment of Jeanne’s 
herald and summons, 106-112. 
numbers of, at Orleans, 116-IJ7 
and passim. ° , 

Erard, Guijlaume, assts^r of 
Cauchon, friend dl Machet, 229. 
Estivet, “promoter” of cSarges 
against Jeanne, 232. • 
brutality to Jeanne, 234. 
renewed brutality to Jeanne, 235. 
draws up the Seventy Articles, 244. 

Fairies at Domremy, 28-34. 

Fastolf, Sir John, reinforces Engli^ 
at Orleans, 63. • ^ “ 

victorious at Rouvray, 82-83. 
bringingreinforcementstojargeau, 

. .* 39 - ^ •, 

joins forces with Talbot, ^3. - 
his fligjit from Pat'iay, 14P. 
Fauquemberque confirms Jeanfte’s 
account of attack on Paris, x8o- 
182. • 

Fierbois, Jeanne at, cbapet book of, 
75 - 77 - 

Fierbois, sword of, 96-97. o 
story of its breaking, f86. 
not worn by Jeanne after«Lagny, 
204-205. • 

Flavy. Guillaume de, holds Com- 
pi 4 gne for France, 173. • 

his precautions during sally di 
Jeatyie, 212-214. 

Fontaine, de la, an assessor of 
CaucUon, 228. 

Fournier, cure of Vaucouleurs, h^m 
Jeanhe ii^tonfession, 65-M.*^ 
exorcises her, 69. ' 

France, national love of, 2. 
limits of, in 1429, 14. 
affairs of, Ai i427-i42e, 15-ai. 
Jeanne’s devotion to, 26-27. 

'-M. Anatole, his crtMisms, x-xii; 
calls Jeanne a bipdnet 6. 
on Jeance'in legend, 12. 
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I, M. Analote, bis' Vir <l« LHauvuttk, chiM-inend of J««nna, 
iM vAff died, *6-7, 9, so, f 33, 64. •’ 

“ Henry v, 13-17. 

HouppeviUe, Nicolai dp, impiiaoned 
lor befriending Joinne, 131. 
Husaitet, Paaquetd's letter to, 199. 

iNguisiTOK, Vice, aa7-a39. 
InslmctioH. the evidence againit 
Jeanne,nevcr made public, 131. 
laabelle (of Bavaria), 14-17. 

Italy, newa-lettera to, la, 

JamSS a (of Scotland), hi» promiae 
of aid to France, 67. 

Jargeau, Suffolk retirea to, 117. 
tepulaea Dunoia, laS-iag, 
taken by Jeanne and the French^ 

I^-I4t. 

Jeaniie'a Chriatmaa at, 195. 

Jean aana Peur, hia career and 
murder, 14-16. 

jean, the Lorainer, famoua marka- 
man, 62-63, 114. 


France, 

yttmnt 

II, ( 2 . 

on veracity if Jeanne, 38. 

971 the King's arcret, 80. 
on bbles b]( Jeanne, 161, 283, 
284. ^ o « 

on J eanne'a d«,iatturefroni Sully. 
201-202. * 

For criticisms on lus Vrr dt 
ytantt d’Arc, $m notes, 
fasitm. 

Franciacana, Jeanne amfcaaea to, 

Sh 

Franouet d'Arras, affair of, 204. 
Fraooa in favour ol Jeaone. Srt 
“ Priests.” * 

Fronte, curt of Domiemy, 65. 


Qaucourt (Raoul de) on Jeanne’s 
first meeting wth Charles vii, 
' 77 - " 

opposes a sally from Orleans, 112. 
‘Gdiu (Jacques, Archinahop of Km- 


brun), pis approval of Jeanne, i Jeanncd'Arc,theFlower of Chivalry, 
*^ 17 - ^ i I- 

ebuke 


r»uksqg the iiing for deserting 
her, 130. ' 

" Germany, news letters to, 12. 
g Gersoit, Jean, his favourable verdict 
on Jednne, 129. 

Giac (favourite of Charles vii) slain,! 

i«. 

Gien, base of army initiarch to Reims, 
151-156. 

Gireswe, Nicole de, his gallantry at 
the Tourelles, 123. 

Glatdale, William, commands intbe 
Tourelles, 62. 

summoned by Jeanne, 107,,}23. 

. Jeanne’s pity fc» his rleath, 123. 
vGfoucester, Humphrey, Duke of, 

^ 17-ai. 

WmCet, or Creaaart,(i Piefire de. 
Captain d Ca Charitd, 191. 

3 ray, John, ^ler of Jeanne, 224. 

3 reiu, village linked with Domremy, 
aj|. * * 

church of, 57. , 

Smel (Chronicleti describes Jeanne’s r 
meeting with Richemont, 141- 
145. 


Iier genius and mission, 1-13, 
her conceptiofi other mission, 2-4. 
her task, her methods, 3-4. 
her foreknowledge of doom, 4. 
her rnilitary qualities, 4-6. 
divines the weakness of ErfDlish, 
•*- 3 - 

theories about her, 6-13. 
never mentioned*her Voices in 
confessionv ik-tu. 
in legend, 12-13. 

.compared with St. Colette, 12. 
disclaimed working miracles, 13. 
probabK birthday of (January 6, 
, 1412), 25. 

early associations of, 26-34, 
education of, 26-34. 
what sho said of her Voices, 36-42. 
not an ecstatic, 41. 
not ” dissociate,” 42. 0 

her early experience of war, 43-51. 
Aind Franciscans, 51. 
her oevotion df Christ, 51. 
first approach^; Baudricourt, 53- 
56. % 

alleged clairvoyaace of, 33-36. , 
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Jeanne d’Arc, at Neufehiteau, 56-57,, 
^at Toul, 56. 
her litigious wooer, 57. 
second v^it of, to Vaucouleurs, 
64-62. ' 

on prophecy of amaid from Loraine 
inarches, 65-66. 

encouraged by Jean de Novelon- 
pont, 66-72. 

rejects hopes from Scotland, 67. 
her male dress, when rust worn, 68. 
renounces plan of walking to 
Chinon, 68. 
at Nancy, 68. 

^orcised at Vaucouleurs, and why, 
70 - 

sets out from Vaucouleurs, 73. 
at Chinon, 73-87. 
her beauty, evidence to, 7J74. 
at Fierbois, 75-76. 
enters Chinon, 76-77. 
foretells a death, 76. 
her first meeting with Charles vii, 
77-80. 

receives a sign to convince the 
Dauphin, 79. 

her prophecy, she “will last a 
yeM,”8i.« 
meets d'Alenfon, 86. 
her requests to the Dauphin, 87. 
examined by clergy at Pokiers, 88- 

her prophecies at Poitiers, go. 

at Tours, 95^9. 

her armour, 95-96. 

her mystic swi^d, 96-97. 

her standard, 98-99. 

cause of relief of Orleans, 99. e 

at Blois, 99-100. 

her plan of entering Orleans, toi- 
104. > 

her summons to the English, 106- 
itt. 

her victories at Orleaifs, 106-124. 
saves lives of prisoners, ito. 
insulted by Glasdale, in. 
discovers attempt to deceive her, 
lii-iia- „ V * 

captures fort of Augustins, 112-115^ 
her prophecy oC her wound, 115. * 
/takes the Tourelles, 116-124. 

.t wounded at the Tourelles, lao. 


Jearjie d’i^, refuses to let her 
s wound be Sharmeff, 120.' 

1 ° takes the Tourelles, 122-12^. 
declines battle dti May 8, 126-127. 
meets King at Touts, 129. 
spoken of as am Angel by Arch- 
bi^cp of ^mbrun, 130. 
persmial descrij^tion of, by Guy dt 
LkVal, 133-134. 

her military qualities criticised. 

135-137- 

takes Jargeau, 138-1407 * 
attacks English at’Meun, 141. 
meets the Constable, RicHemont. 

142-143. < 

at viepry of Pathay, 143-148. 
her pity of wounded at Pathay, 148. 
her insistence on march to Reims, 
150-151. 

at Gien, her impatience there, 151- 

153- 

her letter to peopie of Tournai, F52. 
wishes to attack Auxerte, 153. 
secures capitulation of Troyesf 
153 : 159 - , '. 

“ stupid: nothing likq, Madame 
d’Or,” 156. -2 , 

meets Brother Richard at Ttoyes,. 

158- 159. 

meets Domremy men at Ohdlons,'* 

159- 

story of Crown held by Archbishop 
of Reims, 160, 161, 162.0 
her "fair irfiinners” at the Coro¬ 
nation, 162-163. * 

her letters to Burgundy, 165-166. 
ipsists on march to Paris, 166 tt seq. 
obtains immunity from taxation 
for Domremy, 167. 
her*letter to Reims; she will keep 
the army together, 168-169. 
knows not the place of her death, 
170. • 

calle'd “ r* disorderly womafi " 1)511 
Bedford, 171.^ 'I 

strikes the English palisades a^ 
MonUpilloy, 17a, 
her soiA>w at Compiigne, vjq. 
her letter to the,Comte d’Armag- 
nac, 174-173. ' 
moves against Paris, 17-5. 
from St, ftenys, 175. 
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Jeanne d'Ay, undeceived wliea the yeanne d'Arc, keep* ho fonknow- 
p&liticilnswere duped, 177. * ledge of her capture secret, 387. 
her account of attack on* Paris attacks Pont I'Evique, aop. 

confirmed, lao-tSj. at Soissons, ato. , 

woanded under walls of Paris, 183. leaves Ctepy for Compiigne, aio. 
accused of false ptophe^ at Paris herfatalsally andcapture,ait-aia. 

and elsewherq. 1^-185.* surrendered to no man, 314, 

recalled by the King fftao) Paris, captivity before Trial, 3i5-aa5. 

185-187. her attempt to esc^ from Beau- 

estimate pf her importance by lieu, ai^ from Beaurevoir, her 
Be^foid, 186-187. injuries, 330 , 3 ai. 

cities won bjj her for J'tance, 187. at Arras, 333. 

she is separated for ever from sold to the English, receives 

dlklen^n, 188-190. mtfhey from Tournai, 333. 

her simfilicity and piety, tQO. caged and ironed at Rouen, 333- 

she has no objective after Paris, 335. 


190. 

sent to attack La Charitd without 
money and supplies, 190-191. 
her strategy after Paris to straiten 
„ the capital J^y seizing adjacent 
townsp 190. 

official recognition of her leader¬ 
ship, 19^. • 

her victor-ous courage at St. Pierre 
^le Moustier, 193-193. 
at^MoifSns, r^j. , 

charges brought against her con¬ 
coct at l-a Charite, 193-194. 
unmaskf Catherine de la Rochelle, 
194-195. 


foolish charge against her of being ' 
dTrected by Brother Richard, 195. j 
her faqiily ennobled, 196. ' 

alleged plot of Richemont to seize, 
her, 197. 

her last visit to Orleans, 198., 
yier money from the King, her | 
charity, 198. 

her last letters to Reims, e98-3oo. { 
Pasquerel's letter in hej name to | 
Hussites, 199. 

.JStftK'ttdy’s Vpproval .of her 
strategy, 6 

leaves Suljy for her last campaign,! 


301 . 


why she rode to Lagi^y, 303. j 
hesi unparalleled courage when her | ’ 
Voice* foiitell her capture, aovi 
victoiy and “ mifkcle" of,*t Lagny; [ 
30/-306. I 

disclaims working ^fhcles, 305. | 


refuses parole, 334-335. 
her Judges conscious liars and 
rISliberate murderers, 33a. 
summoned her Voice* by prayer 
to God, 333. 

in what sense she took an oath,a33.* 
her first illness in prison, 335. 
prophesies English loss of Paris, 
and of alt h'rance, 336. 
does not understand the Voices' 
prophecy her end, 339-340. 
does not Ixlieve^erself in mortal 


sin, 241. 

question of her submission to the 
Church, 242-351. 

her prophecy of Treaty of ^ras, 
* 43 - 

Baudricourt's talyif her three son* 
to be born, 2437 

she will not*kukmit matters of fact 
to the Church, 345-346. 
her appeal to Council of Basle not 
recorded, 346. 
orthodoxy of, 347-348. 
oiot a premature Protestant, 351. 
her abjuration, 353 tl tej. 
her second illness in prison, 353- 
* 54 - ’ 


her courage in face of torture, 
» 57 - 
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Kino’s secret, evidence concerning^ 

'• 77.80. 

supposed to be connected with a 
crown, 462, 282-290. 

' <v 

La Charit^, the King sends Jeanne 
to attack without money and 
supplies, 190-197. 
strategic reasons for siege of, 191, 
200 - 202 . , 

La Colombifere, on a gold medal in 
honour of Jeanne, 161. 

La Hire, relieves Montargis (1429), 
58. 

jyds Orleans, 60-61. 
at Rouvray, 82-83. 
leads the van at Pathay, 145-146. 
t takes Louviers, near Rouen, 197. 
La Trdmoille, Georges de, tg, 57, 

86, 87, 153. 173. '8S, 191, 193. 
196. 197, 202. 

'' Lagny, Jeanne rides to, 202. 

Jeanne’s victory at, 203-205. 
story of dying child at, 205-206. 
Lassois, Durand, kinsman of 
Jeanne, 53-56. 
with Jeanne at Vaucouleurs and 
Nancy, 64-70. " 

Laval, Guy de, pronounces Jeanne 
“ all divine,” 73. 

his letter describing Jeanie, 134- 
\ 35 . 

L« youvencel, military romance of 
1460, 58. _ 

Le Maltre, Vice Inquisitor, a timid 
shaveling, 22X-2i8. 

Legend in relation to history of 
Jeanne, 11-13. j 

Legends of Jeanne’s infancy, 30. 
Light seen by Jeanne not proof of 
hysteria, 38, 293. 

Loches, Jeanne at, her account of 
her Counsel, 131-132. 

Lohier, Jean, his opinion that 
Jeanne’s Trial was illegal, 230- 
c 231. 

Loire, campaign of, I33-I4<)- 
Loiselleur, Canon of Roucn,,'pri80n 
spy, judge of Jeanne, 228. 
aaproves of torturing Jeanne, 255. 
ph her last hours, 268-272. 
Iqfraine, Due dj, and Jeanne, 68. 


Louis d’QrHans, his,^ career ar 
I < murder, 14-17. s 
PLouvfcrs, taken by La Hite,497. 
Luce, Simeon, on the youth or 
Jeanne, 43^51. 1 

on prayer, 93. v 
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secret, 67. 
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226. 
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